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MY SECOND MARRIAGE. 


BY EARLE DOUGLASS. 








THE ceremony was over; friends, sincere, 
warm-hearted friends crowded around us, and 
their congratulations broke the fearful spell 
that had stolen like a dead weight over my very 
being. I looked on the happy, blushing face 
beside me, the downcast eyes whose delicately- 


fringed lids trembled beneath my gaze; this | 


girl in the first dawn of womanhood, so fair, so 
pure and good, stood there, my wife, my own! 

I had not meant to be a villain. I could not 
tell even now how, in the midst of good re- 
solves, I had been led to the commission of an 
infamous crime, that would make this fair be- 
ing, who had given the remainder of her life to 
my keeping, shudder and turn from me in dis- 
gust—a very fiend had lured me on and on, un- 


til, by this step I rendered myself amenable to | 
the laws of my country, risked the freedom of | 


aman under the broad, blue sky, for a prison 
cell, a felon’s doom! 


I had thought this scene over many times; | 


n some moods persuading myself there was no 
sin in it, because I did it from an honest heart 
that would have shrank from such a step un- 
less compelled to it, and this I almost thought 
I had been. There were many extenuating 
circumstances ; no man with a generous, affee- 
tionate heart, whose pulses thrilled at a warm 
home welcome, and the kiss of wife and child 
could condemn me, I reasoned, for following 
the dictates of an honorable mind. At other 
seasons I had said, ‘‘I will endure my desolate 
life, shut myself out from every joy and hap- 
piness that falls to the lot of other men, less 
appreciative, and less worthy, perhaps. I will 
suffer in silence fora sin I have not committed, 
rather than burden my soul with what, in the 
eves of my fellow mortals, would be consid- 
ered a crime.”’ 

But when the hour of temptation came, many 





plausible reasons presented themselves, all 

seeming so fair, and grounded on such true, 

honest motives, that ere I was aware I yielded. 
| My love, too, pleaded strongly—I was yet a 
| young man, with large capabilities for joy or 
| misery ; why should I make a dreary desert of 
| this fair world, and shut my eyes to all the 
| softer whisperings of peace and happiness, 
| such as sit down guests by the good man’s fire- 
side? 

More than all, I was loved; not with the 
trifling, evanescent passion that could soon re- 
place the lost affection by some newer object; 
but a serious, fervent, truthful feeling that ex- 
ists only once ina woman’s heart. The thought 
that she might pine and droop in my absence, 
forget what a bright, beautiful world lay 
around her when my lips no longer described 
it, grow weary and look heavenward for the 
only rest that could ever satisfy her longing 
heart, nearly maddened me. For her sake, 
said the tempter, if not for yours. 

So I married Dora Grayson when I knew hun- 
dreds of leagues away another woman could by 
right call me husband, claim me, cause me to 

be a scorn and by-word, worse still, condemn 
me to a dreary prison at any moment. Per- 
haps it was because I felt in the depths of my 
soul she cared too little for me to take any 
note of what I might do, that bridged over the 
risk, made it seem of. less importance to me. 
I wondered that‘of all the congregation as- 
sembled to see Dora Grayson lay aside her 
| girlhood and become a wife, no one pointed me 
out as a villain, no strong arm tore her away 
from me and thrust me back to the cold, gloomy 
world of thought, where for years I had led 
such a miserable existence; but as I said, the 
congratulations and earnest, heartfelt wishes 
brought to me a new life, and I breathed freely 
once more. 

We walked slowly out of the church. I al- 

most felt as if I wanted some one to snatch 
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Dora from her fate; yet no hand intervened, | stars glittered in their bed of blue, at our feet 
no voice was raised save in tones of joy; and the murmurous waves hummed low and pleas- 


when, a few moments after, we reached Mr. 
Grayson’s residence, my hand was warmly 


antly, now and then crested with a few specks 
of white foam, but often so clear that it seemed 


pressed, blessings invoked on my head, and a | beneath, like another sky and another world 
mother’s trembling voice bade me cherish her | 


darling. No enemy came to the bridal feast, 
all was joy and gladness; the only skeleton 
was the busy conscience in my own heart. 

We did not leave Arncliff for several days. 


I felt I desired to face my foe, if any came. | 


- My young wife must have thought me singular 
enough; perhaps, had she loved me less, might 
have questioned my conduct; but in her pure 
girlish heart, no suspicion ever entered. It 
was not until after we left Arncliff and became 
domesticated for a few weeks at a pretty little 
seaside village where visiturs were a rare oc- 
currence, that 1 dared enjoy my new-found 
happiness. 

Enjoy !—that is no word to express my sen- 
sations—I fairly revelled in biiss. Dora was 
unlike any woman I had ever met, a strange 
compound, with just the ingredients suited to 
my taste. Delicate and shy almost to reserve, 
one moment cool and well-nigh stately, and 
the next hiding her blushing face in my arms, 
that I might not too easily see how she loved 
me. I had never dreamed of loving like this, 
or being so loved; small wonder then if in 
this great joy, conscience was stifled, detection 
laughed at, and life spread out before me in 


of stars. No sound to mar the great gushing 
of our hearts within, the tide-water bearing us 
onward and onward over the broad sea of life, 
so calm and clear it did not seem possible rocks 
and dangers encompassed us. 

It may appear singular that I could enjoy all 
this with a burden in the depths of my heart, 
rising at times like some gigantic mountain 
whose vast shadow would always darken my 
life, but I did, fully and freely ; sometimes 
with no thought of sin, no fear of detection. 

When Dora was with me, and I heard her 
voice, I could think of nothing beside her; but 


| at night, when she was peacefully asleep, her 


hues so bright 1 would not have taken the gold | 
| agony should stand on my forehead, and the 


of India for a single day. 
Yet the hard and misanthropic existence I 
had led could not fail to leave some influence. 


A hundred times a day Lasked myself if we | 


should never tire of each other, if coldness and 
mutual bickerings might not grow up, between 
us, even if fate spared us to one another; yet 
the more I thought of such interruptions the 
more improbable did they seem. Dora had 
such an inexhaustible fount of tenderness and 
patience ; she was so thoroughly womanly, a 
companion for my graver hours and occupa- 
tions, a warm, sympathizing friend who under- 
stood me intuitively, and admired as well as 
loved. 

What days those were! Long hours of pure, 
unalloyed bliss in the interchange of thought 
and feeling, so perfect we could not fail to see 
how well we were adapted to each other ; that 


what I lacked she possessed in an eminent de- | 


gree. She never seemed to doubt me, or won- 
der if I would cease to love her as I did now; 
the self-torture haunting so many, found no 
home in her pure, unworldly heart. She had 
seen so little of the life actual, what marvel if 
the world was rose-hued and sunny to her? 

In the moonlight evenings we would walk 
down thesandy beach, and there, with nohuman 
step or human voice to break in upon us, talk 
over the happiness that was ours now, and would 
be ours in all yearstocome. Above, the bright 


| desirable. 





soul at rest in that strange land so like death, 
her lips closed, and the busy brain, that had no 
thought beside my welfare, hushed from its 
pleasant labor, another form, a grim, terrible 
phantom stole in my room, and stood cold and 
mocking, taunting me with my crime. ‘The 
pale, stony lips hissed bitterly, “She has no 
right here; she can never be your legal wife; 
she is not yours, and you know it. She will 
awake from her glorious dream to find her- 
self betrayed, and look on you as her destroyer 
—learn love is only a dream, a mockery, and 
you”’— 

Was it any wonder the cold drops of mortal 


very moon-rays, as they looked in at the vine- 
wreithed casement, torture me with their mel- 
ancholy light, that 1 should look forward to the 
morning for relief, and yet dread to have it 
come, lest I should learn 1 must part with love 
and Dora forever. 

But the phantom spake truly, bitter as it was. 
She who stood with me first at the marriage 
altar, so far as the world could see, had faith- 
fully kept to her vows; only my heart felt the 
force of their emptiness, realized she never had 
and never could love me; why, then, should 
we keep up a poor, petty farce of wedded life? 

At twenty I was ardent, impulsive, full of 
way ward but generous fancies, undeveloped in 
heart still more than mind, and looking for- 
ward to the dream-life youth hopes to bring 
into actual existence. An orphan and wealthy, 
after graduating at college I came home to the 
estate left me by my father, and with all the 
fervor of my years began to enjoy life. I was 
surrounded by all that could render existence 
The rooms at Oaklands were large 
and elegantly furnished — books, music, the 
most tempting-looking sofas, the quietest of 
housekeepers, and servants to come at the first 
summons; and the surroundings were not less 
enchanting. Lawns, fountains, gay parterres, 
shady walks, silvery lakes, leafy groves and 
dense woods made up the lands of which 1 wag 
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sole and undisputed possessor. In this luxu- 
rious mansion I| read, slept, and enjoyed my- 
self after the fashion of other human beings. 

I had just begun to think this sort of life 
tiresome and monotonous, when an event oc- 
curred that aroused me. My guardian, who 
resided some miles distant, gave a ball, which 
Iattended. I had quite a love for such amuse- 
ments, and determined to enjoy myself to the 
utmost. Mr. Morley welcomed me warmly, 
chid me a little for not visiting him more fre- 
quently, and introduced me to a young lady 
visitor, for whom the ball had been given. 

I suppose up to that period I had never met 
so beautiful a woman; | do not think I have 
since. Her presence gave me the bewildering 
sensation one experiences in being too long in 
aroom whose air is heavy with perfume. The 
hand 1 took in mine was white and soft, some- 
what large, but the slender fingers sparkled 
with jewels. 

Gertrude Hayne was certainly a magnificent 
woman, She might have been twenty-five, 
perhaps ; tall, with a Juno-like symmetry, and 
her abundant black hair was wreathed in a 
coil of heavy braids at the back of her finely- 
shaped head, with a simple white rose for or- 
nament. Her features were very regular and 
clearly defined, as if cut in marble; her eyes, 
with their lashes and arched brows, were as 
jetty as her hair; but her complexion was daz- 
tiling white, and would have looked singular 
beside her hair and eyes, save for the delicate 
pink of her cheeks and deep red of her lips. I 
cannot conceive of auy human face being nearer 
perfect, not a line too much, not a shade chat 
could have been spared. , 

Mr. Morley’s ball was a decided success, It 
might have been owing to Mrs. Morley’s per- 
fect arrangement, winning manners, and the 
pains she took to render everything agreeable ; 
but many gave the charm to Miss Hayne. She 
was a trifle too stately and distant, perhaps; 
yet she danced, chatted, promenaded with her 
admirers, making each one feel alternately 
proud and jealous. 

I, for one, had no cause to complain. After 
refusing all others, she danced with me; and, 
though she declared herself too much fatigued 
to stir, yet in ten minutes we were walking 
down the avenue lined by silver poplars. On 
account of the distance, Mr. Morley pressed 
me to remain the rest of the night, or rather 
morning ; and I was no wise loath, for I wished 
to see my charmer by daylight. 

Miss Hayne was, if possible, more beautiful 


in her breakfast toilet than the costly attire of. 


the previous night. She was particularly gra- 
cious, I thought; played and sang for me, and 
accepted an invitation to ride. Mr. Morley 
seemed decidedly pleased, and said, gayly :— 
“That’s right, Guy; I shall need a little of 
your assistance to make Miss Hayne’s visit 
agreeable, and induce her to remain.’’ 








I replied, gallantly, ‘‘I did not think she 
would suffer for want of attention anywhere.”’ 

She bowed her head and smiled very sweetly. 

After that, nearly every day or evening 
found me at Mr. Morley’s. Miss Hayne had 
no lack of admirers, and she was in a fair way 
of being surfeited by amusements. I did*think 
it a trifle singular that she should defer to my 
taste or judgment when older and more ex 
perienced persons were present ; but it pleased 
me too well to question it. One by one her 
train of followers dropped off, until at last I 
was left master of the field—a position I had 
not sought, and hardly knew how to fill. 

Miss Hayne had lengthened her visit of 
wecks into months, and when she spoke of 
leaving, her departure was warmly opposed 
by Mr. Morley, and frequently by myself. 
She resided with a cousin, a widow lady, about 
the only relative she had; and the quiet, se- 
cluded home—for both were in very moderate 
circumstances—was not to be compared with 
her present advantages fur society aud amuse- 
ment. 

My twenty-first birthday was approaching, 
and, after consulting Mr. Morley, I decided to 
give a dinner party and ball. Oaklands was 
arranged and re-arranged from cellar to ob- 
servatory ; servants flew hither and thither ; 
cooks steamed over the savory viands; but at 
last, from this chaos was created magnificent 
order. Mrs. Morley had superintended some 
of the arrangements, and Miss Hayne had, of 
course, been her companion. Quite late in the 
afternuon the latter sat down to the piano in 
her usual graceful and dignified manner, and 
commenced playing. 

I was not at all in love with her. True, I 
had been flattered by her preference, and 
pleased that I had sufficient power to attract 
such a splendid woman, and make a score of 
marriageable gentlemen envy me; but the 
difference in our ages, and her somewhat cold, 
formal nature, filled up, I thought, with a 
greater regard for appearances than real feel- 
ing, kept me from entertaining any very warm 
regard for her, though I will own 1 admired 
her exceedingly. 

Mr. Morley and I walked up and down the 
balcony, just within reach of the music. It 
was a beautiful Indian summer day ; the hazy, 
golden sunlight lay like a mist over the far 
wood and dusky lake, all repose and calm, 
forming a most enchanting picture. My guar- 
dian seemed revolving something in his mind ; 
at length he broke silence by saying :— 

‘*You are a fortunate fellow, Guy, to be the 
possessor of such a place. I don’t wonder 
half the world envies you.” 

‘Why shonld they ?”’ I returned, carelessly. 
“Doubtless I shall be no happier than my 
fellow mortals.”’ 

He looked up in surprise; then uttered a 
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low, sceptical whistle. After a few seconds 
he rejoined :— 
“There are at least twenty young men in 


this neighborhood who would give ten years 


of their lifetime to have a place like this and | had nothing to boast of. 


| I knew well there were many my superiors in 

intellectual culture, strength of mind, and [ 
| might include good looks; for, beyond my 
| figure, which was unusually well developed, I 
It never occurred to 


the preference of the handsomest girl in thes, me that my position and wealth could be added 


countty. 
Guy.” 

“Pooh !"’ I returned, gayly; “I am not in 
such demand as you think, and too young to 
. marry.” 

“The best time to marry is when you have 
a good chance. All you need do is to improve 
the present. If I were a young man, I should 
run a tilt with you, though matters have gone 
so far I’m fearful it would be a losing game.” 

I felt my face flush, and the conversation 
made me uneasy ; so I said, lightly :— 

“‘Miss Hayne would not marry such a mere 
boy; there is too great a difference in our 
ages.”’ 

“Oh, Idon’t know! You look very manly, 
and I’m sure there ’s not a girl of eighteen or 
twenty anywhere around that can compare 
with her. What’s a matter of a few years 
when one ’s in love?”’ \ 

“If one was in love !’’ I said, rather quickly. 

‘It’s no difficult matter to guess the abiding 
place of Miss Hayne’s heart ; and you’re made 
of sterner stuff than I thought for, Guy, if you 
ean refuse both beauty and love.” 

I did not reply. The idea of such a wife 
was unpleasant tome. I almost resolved to 
be cold and formal to Miss Hayne. There was 
something about her I did not, could not, love ; 
an iciness in matters where other girls, as 1 
had found in several flirtations, were all blushes 
and tendernesss. In the common topics of life 
she did very well, for she was finely educated ; 
but when it came to little loving sentiments 
that gush up spontaneously in a woman’s 
heart, she seemed a blank, perfectly ignorant, 
or perfectly cold, I could not tell which; but 
the woman of my choice must have a different 
affection for me than her admiration for a fine 
landscape. 

Yet I did wonder a little if she loved me, 
even her way of loving. With the natural 
vanity of young men, I was pleased at the 
idea. How we pride ourselves on our supe- 
riority to woman in this point! And yet how 


many men have been entrapped into marriage | 


neither heart nor head approved of, because 
they fancied a girl loved them! 
I determined to be reserved and careful in 


my conduct, but when she entered the room, 


d.essed very simply, yet in perfect taste, the 
hum of admiration fairly piqued me into taking 
her hand. She met me so frankly, and with 
suc’ an air of refinement, that I could hardly 
resi.t thinking what a fine mistress she would 
make for Oaklands. Then, too, the idea that 
this magnificent creature chose me in prefer- 
ence to any other in our set of society, though 


All your house lacks is a mistress, | to the sum of my personal attractions. 


Gertrude Hayne was certainly charming that 
night. Les’ stately than usual, she became 
fairly cordial to me, and the jests of my inti- 

| mate friends, the frequent exclamations of one 
| and another “Hathaway, you are a lucky fel- 
| low!’ excited me, and in the whirl of dancing, 
| the bewitching air of my partner, the admiring 
glances of her dark eyes, the tempting curve 
of the red lips, all convinced me I had mis- 
| judged her ; that she was tender and womanly, 
with a soul full of love for me. Bewildered 
by all this, I led her from the room to the bal- 
cony ; I hardly know what I said, but I felt 
her head drop on my shoulder, and her breath 
warmed my cheek as she replied :— 

“T accept your hand, Mr. Hathaway. I am 
proud to become your wife.” 

In the eastles of air 1 had built, the wife of 
my day-dreams hid her blushing face, and 
only murmured “ Dear Guy!” and let me kiss 
confession from the sweet lips, reluctant even 
then to betray the heart’s secret. Miss Hayne 
did not even say she loved me. A chill went 
to my heart ina moment. Still, I must own, 
I felt proud of my choice, as, on entering the 
room, all eyes were turned toward us. She 
leaned on my arm confidingly; her head in- 
clined in a most gracious manner. As I was 
the hero of the evening, more than one toast 
was drank to my success, more than one gal- 
lant allusion to a change of life made. 

The congratulation of friends and the excite- 
ment of being engaged so occupied my mind, I 
had. no time to consider whether I was suited 
or not. An early marriage day was named, 
and my fair betrothed kept so busy that I 
found no fault with her temporary abridge- 
ment of my visits. My good housekeeper, who 
had seen my parents married, rejeiced with 
them over my birth, and wept over their graves, 
alone seemed unsatisfied, and expressed no joy 
at the approaching nuptiais, but shook her 
head mysteriously whenever the subject was 
mentioned. 

“What is the matter?” I asked, one day 
| when we were quite alone. “Do you think 
| me too young to marry, or disapprove of my 
| choice ?” 

‘*Both, Master Guy, if T may be so bold. I 
have gone through the world, and seen many 
| people; but never a marriage that appeared 
| so unsuitable, or made me so sad,”’ 

“But why?” I asked. “Miss Hayne is 
pleasant, and will make a good mistress.”’ 
“It’s not so mueh that, Master Guy; most 
| any reasonable woman can manage servants. 
| It’s the wife she'll be to you that troubles me. 
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Oh! when I think of your poor dear mother as 
she first came here a bride, her golden hair 
falling ina shower of ringlets about her shoul- 
ders, and the tender, confiding manner in 
which she addressed your father, and looked 
up to him, feeling he was older and wiser than 
she, I can’t bear the thoughts of this one’s 
coming, in all her pomp and splendor, as though 
the ground wasn’t good enough for her to walk 
on, and ordering you around as if you were 
her servant. Ah, well! there ’ll be a sorrow- 
ful heart some day.” 

“You are a little prejudiced, I think,” was 
my reply. ‘*Miss Hayne can’t help being tall 
and ‘stately; and, if she is a little imperious 
now, it will soon wear off.”’ 

The good dame shook her head. “If she 
were eighteen, one might hope; instead, her 
feelings are matured, and you are too young 
to make any impression on her.’’ 

“You forget,’’ I replied, laughingly, “that 
I have made some impression on her already, 
for she loves me.”’ 

“Loves you!’’ and a whole world of con- 
tempt passed over the little woman’s face, 
while her voice sank into a sad pathos as she 
added, ‘‘O Master Guy! if you were a poor 
man, do you think she would have loved you 
then? 
out with coquetry long ago; but she liked 
Oaklands, and was determined to win you. 
I’m not,blind, if I am old. I’m afraid you 
don't know your own heart, either. Few men 
so young would choose wisely, but all want to 
be masters in their own houses, and these 
proud, stately wives seldom yield.”’ 

1 was a little touched, and responded quickly : 
“I do not desire a wife who has no spirit above 
that of a slave!” 

‘Your mother was a noble woman, Master 
Guy ; and a gentle one, too. You’ve much of 
yOur father’s nature about you; but, for that 
matter, all men want love after they are mar- 
ried. 1’mafraid you’ll often long for an affec- 
tionate, sympathizing woman, and feel there’s 
& place in your heart, a little empty corner, 
that your.wife, with all her dignity, cannot 
quite fill.’’ 

“You are determined to look on the dark 
side,’ I said, with a gayety I did not feel; 
“but you’ll own your mistake when you see 
how happy we are.” 

“‘T hope I shall be mistaken ; 1’ve seen mére 
women and more marriages than you, though, 
Master Guy.”’ 

I laughed at her fears, yet in the depths of 
my heart I could not say I was quite satisfied, 
either. Gertrude talked of our marriage very 
freely, yet she never breathed little hopes or 
wishes for the future ; never spoke of our love, 


that the coming years would render more com- | 


If she ever had a heart, it was worn 


beautiful face. Nevertheless, after the fashion 
of expectant bridegrooms, I said, ‘‘ It will be 
different when we are married.” 

The marriage and bridal feast took place at 
Mr. Morley’s ; then followed the bridal tour, a 
somewhat extensive journey, including nearly 
all the principal aristocratic places of resort, 
| and six months elapsed before we were estab- 
| lished at Oaklands. 

I will frankly own these months of my mar- 
ried life came very far from realizing the hap- 
| piness I had anticipated; yet I made every 

allowance. How could we enjoy quiet or do- 
| mestic bliss in the ever-changing life at hotels, 
| and a constant succession of bails, theatres, 
| and operas? I felt proud to see my wife dress 
elegantly, and become the object of unbounded 
| admiration, but this satisfaction was fleeting, 
|} and I heartily longed for the time when we 

could shut out the gay throng, and look into 
| each other’s hearts during the quiet hours of 
| evenings spent at home. 

I found I had unconsciously yielded to the 
sway of my stately wife. Now she began to 
make new arrangements at Oaklands, discharge 
the old servants and engage others, visit, re- 
ceive company, and drive out without consider- 
ing it at all necessary to mention any event to 
me. The hours of mutual corfidence and re- 
| pose I had so counted on, were solitary enough. 
Once I summoned up sufficient courage to re- 
monstrate, but the chilly, dignified answer 
| silenced me more effectually than angry words 
| could have done. I was merely an appendage 
| to my proud wife, sometimes taken out for 
convenience, at others left at home for the 
same reason. Mrs. Hathaway had invited her 
cousin to Oaklands, whether as a visitor or 
resident I know not, but this rendered me still 
less in demand. 

Yet no one could complain of my treatment. 
My wife was pleasant, polite, and entertained 
me with the graciousness of a queen, always 
deferring to me in company, and making peo- 
ple understand my dignity as well as her own. 
The great gulf between us was to be felt, not 
seen by a casual observer; a barrier that each 
day became fearfully wide to me, hedged as it 
was by the but-half-concealed thorns of chill- 
ing politeness, only another word for indiffer- 
ence. 

All this time the real-development of my na- 
ture was going on. I felt more deeply and 
truly what manhood required, its hopes and 
aims, and with it came the painful knowledge 
my good housekeeper had foretold—that my 
marriage was unsuitable, unwise, and—shall I 
add it?—unhappy. 

Many a day I rambled through the leafy, 
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whispering woods, hugging to my heart the 
bitter consciousness that life was a wreck; 


prehensive and true ; and, when some fanciful | what mattered it whether suns shone or rains 


flight of mine aroused her habitual calm, I 
fancied a bitter expression passed over her 
VOL. XCIII.—3 


| within. 


fell? no storm could be fiercer than that raging 
I was young, just twenty-three, a 
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miserable life lay before me, what should 1 do? | 
Everywhere | saw floating a little fragment of | 
the bliss that might have been mine. In the | 
cool, starry eves a fair phantom rose up before | 
me, love-lit eyes looked into mine, and low, 
tender words greeted my ear; at the fireside 
the same fair being sat down a welcome guest. 
I heard her light step on the stair, I felt the 
clasp of her fingers; more than all, laid my 
head in her arms and listened to the beating of 
her heart, and was filled with a most delicious, 
‘unutterable content. Alas for the dream! 
Alas for the blighted life! 

Ere long ! began to perceive the necessity of | 
a different mode of existence, else these wild, | 
intense longings would drive me mad. I de- | 
termined to make one vigorous effort to awaken 
regard of some kind in my wife’s heart; even 
hate would be preferable to this apathy. 

Then a star lit up my dark sky, a new world 
of hopes opened before me. I was a father! 
The feeble cry filled my heart, and as I pressed 
my child’s delicate cheek to mine, felt the 
tiny fingers I held tighten lovingly, while its 
wondering eyes looked up full of sweet sur- 
prise, 1 said, ‘‘ This little daughter will bridge 
over the distance between us, the past shall be 
forgotten in the enjoyment I have dreamed of.”’ 

But when my wife was able to resume her 
place, everything fell back to its old routine 
like magic. She treated me in the same dis- 
tant manner, and her sway over the child was 
as despotic as in all other matters; refusing 
me admittance to the nursery on one plea and 
another, rarely allowing me to take the child 
in my arms, and rejecting every overture of 
conciliation with marked and bitter coldness. 
As the babe grew older it seemed instinctively 
to share its mother’s feeling, as it had her face 
and expression, though I think Gertrude loved 
it passionately ; but I began to believe she dis- 
liked me. For days together we would meet 
only at meal time, and then generally in the 
presence of.her cousin. Once I ventured to 
ask if I had done anything to offend her? 

“Offend me! Have I expressed any anger?” 
she inquired, in a tone of injured dignity. 

“No,” 1 said, a little warmly, “but I wish 
you would ; anything is better than this dead 
calm. If you have ceased to care for me, tell 
me so; or perhaps you never loved me.”’ 

‘Mr Hathaway,” she rejoined, in clear 
tones, while not a muscle of her face moved, 
“such language and conduct is exceedingly 
unbecoming. I shall leave you, sir, until you 
recover your equanimity ;’’ and she walked 
proudly from the room. 

I started to call her back, to tell her there 
must be some explanation, some alteration in 
our mode of living, but her rigidly ealm face 
and majestic manner, as she waved me back, 
saying: ‘‘ You are too much excited to apolo- 
gize,”’ stopped me, and I sat down in perfect 


| 





despair. 





Why should she not love me? I questioned. 
If she had ever held the slightest affection for 
me, what had I done to uproot it? if not, why 
should she have married me? Ah, my house- 
keeper was right ; Oaklands had been the tempt- 
ing bait, and I was but a stepping-stone, to be 
thrust aside when no longer needed. I believed 
this the more readily, as I knew what stress 
she laid on position and wealth; and as Ger- 
trude Hayne, she had not sufficient fortune to 
enable her to dress and move in the circle she 


| so much admired. Had I been a poor man she 


would never have married me. Yet she was my 
wife ; 1 was bound irrevocably to her and this 
misery. Then I wondered what had become 
of the warm, womanly heart she must have 


| possessed at one time, for she could not always 


have been marble or ice. Was there no way of 
awaking it? 

At last I solved the mystery. I had occasion 
to go to her room and found it unoccupied. 
On a little table stood an open box, around it 
were scattered some letters and a miniature. 
More from thoughtlessness than curiosity, I 
took up the portrait. It was that of a man ap- 
parently thirty years of age, a fine, open coun- 
tenance, full of power and thought; the broad, 
high forehead kingly with nobility, the eyes 
powerful and intelligent, and the mouth, though 
firm, fairly bewildering with tenderness. Even 
to me it was fascinating. 

Something impelled me to look over the let- 
ters. They were ina bold, decided hand, and 
I yielded to the temptation of reading them. 
Here was the story of Gertrude Hayne’s heart. 
The writer had loved her with an earnest, pas- 
sionate affection ; his superior mind had sub- 
dued and moulded her to his ideal. I could 
easily see by the passages he quoted from her 
letters, that her love had not been less deep 
and warm than his. 

I stood transfixed by the revelation, neithér 
did I wonder at my inability to awaken a pas- 
sion in a heart that had once thrilled at the 
touch of so masterly a hand. He was not blind 
to her faults either, and here and there referred 
to her love for display, her desire to, rule, and 
endeavored to raise her mind to his standard. 
A rustle beside me caused me to look up, and 
I saw Gertrude standing there, deadly pale. 

‘‘Where is the original of this?” I asked. 

“Dead,” she said, in a low, husky tone, 

‘And you loved him?” I continued. 

There was a deathly silence. I think if she 
had Jaid her head on my shoulder and teid me 
frankly he had been her idol, and no second 
love could animate her heart, asked me to be 
patient with her, or pity her, I should have 
folded her to my heart in the tenderest clasp 
of love, and freely forgiven her coldness. 

Instead, she began to gather up the letters, 
and half pushed me from the table. ‘I sup- 
pose you read them,”’ she said at length, rather 
bitterly. 
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““Yes,”’ I replied. 

A scornful smile overspread her face, some- 
thing so wintry that I fairly shivered. 

“Gertrude,” I said, ‘‘you did not love me 
when you married me.”’ 

“I loved you well enough to become your 
wife ; let that satisfy you.”’ 

“But it does not satisfy me,” I returned, 
firmly. 

She turned upon me quietly, and in her calm, 
dignified manner, said: ‘Have I ever failed 
in my duties as a wife, Mr. Hathaway? Have 
1 not always preserved the station of our house, 
of our positions? treated all your friends so- 
cially and agreeably, consulted your wishes 
on every point of comfort, and rendered your 
home pleasant? What have you to complain 
of?” 

I was silent from astonishment. She cer- 
tainly was my superior in cool daring—I might 
say, hardihood. I wondered how she could 
stand there perfectly unmoved, a conscious in- 
nocence in her face that I knew she could not 
feel; yet her eyes were steady, and just a faint 
pink lit up her cheeks. It was some moments 
before I could reply, then my manner was con- 
fused, my voice unsteady. 

“*Gertrude,”’ I said, ‘‘I have no fault to find 
with your conduct toward my house or my 


friends ; but when I married you, I expected | 


to have a wife, a companion, a warm, sympa- 
thizing friend; this you have not been. We | 
have had no mutual confidences, no glimpses | 


inte each other’s heart; you preserve a syste- 
matic coldness and distance that effectually re- 
pulses every advance on my part; you do not 
love me, and never did.’’ 

Then her crimson lip curled, and her face 
flushed a little as she rejoined in a bitter, mock- 
ing tone, ‘‘Oh, you supposed I was to play the 
whining, sentimental girl of sixteen, did you? 
It was your mistake, then; you should have 
told me this when you asked me to marry you 
From my estimate of your character, I sup- 
posed we should agree very well, therefore 
accepted you. I have been satisfied with the 
result, and desire to perform the duties of my 
station as well in the future as the past.” 

Her immovableness maddened me. ‘There 
must be some change,”’ I said, hastily. ‘I am 
not an automaton, reduced to the mere con- 
sciousness of existence, with no higher wish 
than sleeping, eating, and visiting, no compan- 
ionship but statues of marble! I must have 
something more—the actual life, hopes, joys, 
heart-throbs, communion with mortals like my- 
self. I cannot support this dreary, blank state 
of the body without a soul.”’ 

“T find sufficient duties to oecupy my time 
and attention to keep me from brooding over 
some transcendental state of existence; would 
it not be well for you to do the same?”’’ was 
the cool remark. 

“I do not want employment,” I answered, 
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impetuously. ‘I desire love, sympathy, ten- 
derness; my soul within me is starving—if 
you have been petrified by any lost love, if you 
never can have any regard for me, in merey 
tell me so!’’ 

“T have always esteemed you very highly,’’ 
she said, in measured tones. 

It drove me almost to desperation to see her 
stand there so cool and white, replying in these 
lifeless sentences, and I said, quickly, “If that 
is all, let us part, madam; I will not endure 
such an existence anotber day !” 

I touched a vulnerable spot there. ‘‘ Part,”’ 
she repeated, in faltering tones, and her lips 
trembled perceptibly; ‘‘but no, you cannot, 
dare not send me away. People would con- 
siler you a madman,”’ and her composure 
returned. 

I saw all she feared was losing Oaklands, 
and, too sick at heart for further conversation, 
I dashed from the room. What a fool, what a 
dupe I had been when I married Gertrude 
Hayne! True, I was young, undeveloped, igno- 
rant of what my soul mostrequired ; but all these 
points went for nothing in the great question. 
She was my wife, | was her husband. In the 
four years we had lived together, not even our 
most intimate friends judged us mismated. 
Who would believe me when I said we had 
never loved each other? that my life had, been 
a torture more keen than the Inguisition? No 
one. There could be no legal separation. I 
must go on the same barren, desolate way, 
until death ended the play, for it had too little 
soul to become a tragedy. My wife was un- 
usually pleasant at dinner, but her manner 
told me it was neither because she feared or 
loved me. Her cousin was present as usual ; 
she had become a fixture in my house. 

The days that followed are not to be de- 
scribed. It was all alike to me what occurred. 
My heart seemed to have dried up, and the 
desert sand threatened to blight even life itself. 
Love, ambition, intellect had turned to marble 
columns in the corridor of my heart ; too cold, 


| too hard for even the faintest ivy of hope to 


cling around. I knew now what was meant 
by the sentence, ‘‘ The iron entered his soul ;”’ 
I felt it, not only icy, but a steely point of 
agony that wrote—all is lost! 

I might have tried dissipation, but that always 
had disgusted me, and mine was not a soul to 
struggle with the great objects that occupy 
statesmen—it lacked the persevering energy 
and unflagging interest one must have for 
such a course; so there was nothing save end- 
less solitude that well-nigh crazed me, and at 
times drove me to the despairing thought of 
suicide. Then I rallied; at least we could 
effect a separation between ourselves. I would 
leave Oaklands. 

Full of this determination, I songht Gertrude 
and laid my plans before her. With the same 
rigid, unmoved air, she heard me through 
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calmly, then said she should never consent to | 
any separation ; that no conduct of mine could 


drive her to it; she was satisfied and happy, 
and willing to do all in her power, as she had 
since her marriage, to render me happy. She 
would not be a party to any such disgraceful 
act as she considered this. Reasoning and 
pleading were alike useless, and yet I half 
fancied, as I looked into her determined eyes, 
she would not regret my departure, but I alone 
should bear the blame. 

- Appearances certainly were against me. If 
I remained in my room longer than usual, she 
sent a servant to inquire if 1 was not well; if 
I went to walk, and failed to return at the 
proper time, some one was despatched to learn 
if 1 had fallen into danger. To others this 
looked like kindest solicitude; to me it was 
more cruel torture than the deepest neglect. 
Then, too, the appearance of the village phy- 
sician at our residence, and the interchange of 
glances he and my wife kept up, aroused my 
suspicions. True, I was half wild with my 
misery, and acted strangely enough, I dare 
say; but the horrible fear that she was influ- 
encing her friends to consider me insane started 


up every thought of self-protection. For days 
and weeks I mused on the future. 
At length my plans were formed. I went to 


work earnestly examining my business, and 
found I could take enough to support me with 
economy, and yet leave sufficient for Gertrude’s 
maintenance. To my little daughter, who 
shrank from me as the veriest stranger, I 
deeded Oaklands; then wrote a Jong letter to 
my wife, stating all my reasons fully and 
freely. I thought, indeed, I reviewed the case 
very impartially. I desired her to consider me 
dead, as I should never return to Oaklands, or 
claim anything it contained ; in all probability, 
a few years would end the existence 1 valued 
so little. 

I was twenty-six years of age, and had spent 
five miserable years of wedded life, when 1 
turned my face from my beautiful home, the 
place where my parents had lived happily and 
died peacefully, to become a wanderer. What 
would befall me eventually, I neither thought 
of nor cared. Somewhere in a lonely valley I 
should meet the Angel of Death; that was 
enough. 

For two years I rambled incessantly, never 
remaining more than a week at a place; yet I 
cannot say I was happy. It was not a life 
that suited me. I wanted a home, a quiet 
place where I could rest, even if only a little 
hut, so that I could call it mine; and in a state 
of the deepest despondency and dissatisfaction, 
one chilly, rainy November day, 1 stumbled 
into the village of Arncliff. A cheerless, for- 
lorn-looking place it seemed to me, almost 
surrounded by high, black hills ; and, now that 
the trees were stripped of their verdure, it was 
desolate enough. A sluggish river ran through 
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| place, and asked for a room. 





it, and at one side quite a pretty group of cot- 
tages was situated; the rest of the land ap- 
peared to be divided into farms, except at the 
base of one hill, where the river left the village, 
rose a collection of factories or mills, whose 
volumes of dense, heavy smoke, and low, rum- 
bling sound of machinery, announced busy 
life. I afterwards found the place contained 
quite an extensive iron district. 

Cold and tired, 1 threw down my luggage on 
the steps of the inn, a comfortable-looking 
Strangers were 
no great rarity, secluded as the village seemed, 
for the proprietor of the iron manufactory, a 
Mr. Grayson, frequently had business people 
stop at the inn, so my arrival attracted no 
attention. 

The drizzly rain merged into a week’s storm, 
as is often the case in November. The muddy 
roads did not look very inviting, therefore I 
remained in-doors much of the time, reading 
such newspapers as chanced to fall in my way, 
or speculating on the countenances of those 
who gathered to discuss politics and business. 
Once I saw Mr. Grayson. I had heard him so 
frequently spoken of, and in such high terms, 
that I felt a little curious to learn the charm 
with which he had endeared himself to the 
sturdy villagers. He was one of the bold, up- 
right, manly class of beings, who instinctively 
fill you with admiration; courteous from the 
upgushing of a natural fount of tenderness 
within, rather than studied politeness. He 
pleased me more than any one I had met ina 
long while. 

I suppose I should again have taken up my 
‘‘burden of life’’ and wandered on; but a ner- 
vous fever, superinduced by restlessness and 
fatigue, prostrated me. In Mrs. Thorp, my 
landlord’s wife, I founé an excellent nurse and 
a kind friend. Nearly two months elapsed ere 
I was sufficiently recovered to leave the place, 
even if I had desired it, and then I bad no 
wish. I liked the hardy, honest, but some- 
what rough inhabitants of Arncliff, and began 
to desire the coming of spring there, for I 
longed to see how the hill-tops would look 
crowned with flashes of April sunshine, and 
filled with throngs of purple and blue violets. 
The ruggedness of the surroundings formed a 
singular contrast to the still fields and meadow 
lands they enclosed, and I felt impatient to 
hear what message the whispering winds of 
summer would carry from one to the other. 
Then, too, I liked Mrs. Thorp’s motherly 
talks, that were half counsel, half retrospec- 
tion. I had imparted sufficient of my history 
to satisfy curiosity—that I had been left an 
orphan in my boyhood, and, having no settled 
aim, and but few friends, had rambled about 
until I was weary of my purposeless life. 

So interested did I become in all that per- 
tained to Arncliff, I could not fail to notice 
a little uneasiness pervading the people. Stal- 
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wart mechanics no longer whistled cheerily ; 
but shook their heads sadly, and sent troubled 
glances from their anxious eyes. I was not 
long in learning the cause. Mr. Grayson had 
been manufacturing for the sake of employing 
his workmen, until he had become quite in- 
volved, and would be compelled to close his 
establishment for awhile, if he suffered no fur- 
ther loss himself, as trade was exceedingly 
dull, there being no demand whatever for his 
already large store. It troubled him greatly ; 
his face grew careworn; his walk slow and 
thoughtful, like that of a man anxious for the 
future. 


One day a thought occurred to me. [I had | 


still five or six thousand dollars of my fortune 
remaining; 1 would enter into partnership 
with Mr. Grayson. I liked Arncliff, and was 


tired of rambling over the world. Here I would | 
remain, and become a useful and honorable if | 


nota happy man. With my resolve yet crude 
and undigested in my mind, I walked over to 


Mr. Grayson’s office and found him alone. | 


Stating my business in a straightforward man- 
ner, we entered into an immediate discus- 
sion. 

At first he opposed me warmly. “It was 
unfair,’’ he said, ‘‘to risk any man’s money, 
when he was not sure of a return. I might 


lose mine altogether, if they kept on manufac- | 


turing without any demand,’’ and much more 
to the same purpose ; but I was resolute and de- 
termined, advancing so many plausible sources 
of benefit to myself that at last he reluctantly 
promised to think the matter over. 

At the end of a week we met again, and, 
after some urgent persuasion, he yielded, on 


condition that I would take some deeds of | 


property to secure me in case of failure. Be- 
fore the first of April the furnaces were in full 


blast again. Happy workmen made the place | 


ring with the music of labor. No cloud rested 
on any brow; all was content and enjoyment. 
The spring brought her garlands of beauty and 
smiling skies; even I caught the infection a 
cheerful, active state of being brings, and felt 
new life coursing through every vein. I won- 
dered I had allowed myself to be idle so long. 
My sleep at the little inn was sweet and tran- 
quil; I almost forgot the painful past. 

I think Mr. Grayson understood and appre- 
ciated me thoroughly, and often gave me hints 
on self-discipline and culture of mind that 
proved exceedingly beneficial. I liked him; 
nay, more; 2 deeper, higher feeling animated 
me; I loved him as a kind and wise elder 
brother, and spent many pleasant hours in his 
genial home. More than once he desired me 
to make it my residence, but I retained such a 
sincere affection for the little inn that 1 dreaded 
to leave it. 

At thirty I was a man, socially and intellec- 
tually developed ; I should add morally, but 


for the great sin I afterwards fell into. As it | 


was, I had grown more fully aware of my 
spiritual existence ; drank the sweet draught 
of such soul-enlivening virtues as benevolence, 
faith, I might almost say hope; and felt the 
thrill of that vigorous human-heartedness that 
recognizes a man and brother in each fellow- 
mortal. At times a wild thought entered my 
mind that the past was entirely blotted out, 
and I had begun a new life. 

Mr. Grayson’s family consisted of a wife and 
daughter, the latter about fourteen when I 
| came to Arncliff. She was a shy, delicate 
little girl, always seeming to hide in her moth. 
er’s shadow, and rarely looking up with her 





great brown eyes, fairly steeped in liquid 
| beauty. We made but a slight acquaintance, 
| for she was too diffident to attract me as a 
child, and I had nothing to do with the coming 
woman that lay yet asleep in her soul. Being 
| such a frequent visitor, I entered the cottage 
| with a general salutation, took my accustomed 
| seat in the corner, conversed with Mr. Gray- 
son; sometimes Mrs. Grayson would join us, 
| for she was a well-informed woman ; but Dora 
, Sat quietly beside her mother, and knit or 
| sewed. She had no girl friends, and did not 
| assimilate easily with the village people, al- 
though no one would have considered her 
| proud. She more resembled the lily of the 
valley, loving best retirement, while her moth- 
| er’s affection seemed to satisfy her entirely. 
| On Sunday Mr. Grayson and I walked to 
chureh together, while Mrs. Grayson, leading 
_ Dora by the hand, lingered yet behind. Week 
| after week passed in the same manner, yet it 
did not become monotonous ; indeed, each day 
unfolded a new charm. 

About this time a sudden revival in business 
started up our energies. Orders poured in, 
and, owing to the large stock which had accu- 
mulated, we were able to supply all demands. 
Prosperity smiled upon us; I found my little 
| fortune rapidly augmenting. New feelings 

and thoughts stirred up my heart; the old 

longing for a home rose up fiercer than ever, 
and I looked around restlessly for something 
| to allay my desires. 
Dora Grayson had counted four successive 
birthdays since my coming, though their only 
| festival had been kept in her mother’s heart. 
| At eighteen she was as quiet and retiring as 
| ever, and, though some of the rustic swains 
looked admiringly on her, none ever ventured 
| into Mr. Grayson’s residence. 

Dora was not strictly beautiful as a child, 
neither did these years transform her into a 
| handsome woman. She was medium-sized, 
| rather slender, and what we would call won- 
| drously fair. Her hair was of a pale, soft 
| brown, with a just perceptible golden tinge; 
| her complexion pink and pearl so delicately 

blended you seemed looking at one through 
the other. There were many girls in Arncliff 
with brighter eyes, more sparkling faces, and 
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arch, piquant manners, but Dora’s loveliness 
grew upon you. 

We had changed relations somewhat. She 
still sat in the shade of her mother, sewing 
quietly, and I kept my corner alike summer 
and winter; yet now she looked up occasion- 
ally and joined the conversation, or, if I read 
aloud, remarked any passage of beauty or 
pathos; yet Ido not think all this time I had 
been alone with her ten consecutive minutes. 

This occurred one summer day, however. 
The river I have spoken of ran through the 


village, completely dividing it, in some places | 


bridged over, at others crossed by row-boats ; 
the latter was the case at our factory. Dora 
had started to visit a friend living nearly oppo- 
site, but when she stopped at the office for her 
father to take her over, he was absent on busi- 
ness, and not expected home until evening. 

“*] will row you over,’ I said; and, reach- 
ing for my hat, we walked slowly down to the 
river's edge. 

I seem to see her now as she sat in the boat, 
facing me; her brown hair falling in ringlets 
over her shoulders, partly hidden by her bon- 
net cape, her dress of spotless white, with its 
loose, graceful sleeves falling a little below the 
elbow, leaving the rounded arm, small wrist, 
and dimpled hand free. She held a gay-colored 
work-bag in one, the other rested calmly in her 
lap. 


The day was lovely—one of those days that’ 


haunt you with the idea you have existed in 
some other state, and performed the same du- 
ties with the same feelings. The sun lay over 
the river with that peculiarly quivering light; 
here, entangled in a bubbie, gleaming like a 
diamond ; further on, forming a plain with the 
softest gray sheen. Scarcely a ripple broke 
the current, save where the oars disturbed it. 
Along the edge there were tall, slender trees, 
or willowy shrubs, bathed in a perfect flow of 
sunlight ; and the delicate rush grasses nodded 
their heads, as if overpowered by the drowsy 
air. 

The boat did nothing beyond floating ; I only 
dipped the oars a time or two, and yet we 
came too soon to the opposite shore. As Dora 
stepped out, she simply said, ‘‘ Thank you! 
Will you come for me to-night if my father is 
not here?’’ 

“Certainly,” Lreplied. ‘‘ What time?’ 

“About eight, I think,’’ and she threaded 
her way among the trees, leaving now and 


then a glimpse of her white dress. For several . 


moments I stood in silence, then slowly re- 
traced my way. I believe I said if 1 was free 
to marry I would make it impossible for Dora 
Grayson to refuse me; and a thrill of warm, 
hopeful blood stole through my veins as I 
thought of what her love might be ; the delight 
of calling such a flower into existence; its 
generous expansion and glorious blossoming. 
There was a hard, b&ter struggle against fate, 


then my heart was as quiet as that summer 
day. 

I went for her at night. Mr. Grayson had 
returned very much fatigued, and accepted 
readily my offer of bringing Dora home, 

The moon was just climbing the hill as we 
crossed the river, and in its pale, soft light we 
walked for more than half a mile. She was 
unusually talkative, I thought, and her low, 
earnest voice seemed akin to the holy night, 
her calm, spiritual face a part of the quiet hea- 


| ven, folded around us so lovingly. 


I cannot tell how it was that we became 
more intimate, or why, when Mr. Grayson 
said, ‘‘ Dora bas gone to visit such a friend,” I 
felt as if he asked me to go for her; or if she 
desired to take any journey, I always seemed 
the one at liberty to accompany her. Our 
evenings were spent in the same manner; our 
walks to and from church in the old form, only 
now and then I paused to address a remark to 
Dora, or looked back for a glimpse of her ra- 
diant face. One thing I noticed, if I was de- 
layed of an evening, I sometimes found her 
walking down the garden path, at others lean- 
ing over the railing, witha singularly expectant 
look. 1 did not ask myself if it was because 
she desired my coming; I felt I had no right 
to her love. 

So sped away the summer, and autumn with 
its ripening tints lay gorgeously over Arnciliff. 
I looked on this waning beauty with a full, 
yearning heart; a great hope lay surging in 
my soul, like an ocean wave; not to be rich—I 
was that already ; not to be great, or famed—I 
had done with the busy world; but I hungered 
and thirsted after love. Like a palmer with 
broad hat, brown mantle, and staff in hand, it 
pleaded, ‘‘ Let me go and rescue thee from the 
desolate land thou hast dwelt in, and bring 
thee forth to joy and gladness.” 

I grew silent.and unhappy. More than once 
I found Mr. Grayson’s eyes fixed on me with 
such an earnest, sympathizing expression, I 
half resolved to tell him of the heavy chain I 
wore, isolating me from my fellow men. Then 
I said, ‘‘ Begone sin and temptation, 1 will con- 
guer; I will bear this great burden alone!’’ 

1 did not go to the cottage for a week. Sun- 


, day we met again, and the wondering face 


seemed to look into my heart for a cause; then 
another long, dreary week intervened. I told 
Mr. Grayson I was busy with some accounts I 
had to make up, and some new books. 

“Bring them over,”’ he said, in his social 
way; “‘new books will be a treat to us also.” 

What should I do? I was wild with fear. 
Just when all other expedients failed, Mrs. 
Thorp’s son, a lad of fifteen, expressed a de- 
sire that 1 would teach him some of the higher 
branches not then in vogue at the village 
school, and I readily consented. Now I was 
safe from temptation; ere long, doubtless, 
Dora would have a lover; yet, instead of com- 
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forting, this idea tortured me to the quick ; and 
soon my interest in my pupil began to flag; I 
counted the days from one Sunday to the next 
with anxious impatience. I wanted to look on 
her face, to hear her voice, and arbitrarily said 
that must satisfy me, while my heart scorned 
the idea of being thus satisfied. 

So we stood when spring came with her deli- 
eate fingers, beneath whose magic touch sprang 
up crocus, violet, and anemone; tiny blades of 
grass, swelling buds, carolling birds, and all 
that renders the outer life so glorious; but 
spring brought no'roses to Dora Grayson’s 
cheek. 

In her downeast eyes and fitful blushes I 
read her secret—she loved me, and I returned 
the passion with all the ardor of my nature, 
and that peculiar deepness a man feels when 
he has met for the first time the living imper- 
sonation of his dreams. 

I must leave Arncliff; it had come to that. 
Again I must be a wanderer on the face of the 
earth, with no friends, no home in the which 
to stay my weary feet. By some strange fatal- | 
ity a picture haunted me; Dora as she would | 
look in her coffin, her waxen hands folded | 
over her breast, her long, golden-edged lashes | 
drooping over the marble cheek ; the desolate 
house, the quiet graveyard, and her parents’ 
anguish. Could it be averted? Somehow I 
feit that I wanted Dora to know that I had 
loved her, and that I was to suffer as well as 
she. I would tell her of the blight that had 
made my life a desert, and she would feel it | 
would be better for us to part. 

I walked over to the cottage. Dora was 
alone, her parents had gone to visit a sick | 
neighbor. She welcomed me warmly, then re- 
sumed her seat on a low stool near the fire- 
place—it was yet cool enough to enjoy a fire in | 
the evening. She took upa book she had been | 
reading, and held it idly in her hands, as she 
continued some trifling conversation. 

The firelight shone on her face, and by its 
glow I perceived she had been weeping. It | 
gave me an indescribable emotion; I did not 
hear what she was saving, I could only think, 
“Dora Grayson is mine, all mine, to the small- | 
est fibre of her heart,’’ yet I was forbidden to , 
kiss so much as the tips of her fingers, doomed 
to go away from all I held most precious on 
earth from the only woman I should ever 
love. 

We both beeame silent. I was thinking of | 
the terrible sacrifice, she musing on some pain- 
ful subject, as I could see by the contractions 
of her face. 

“Dora,” I said, at length, “I have been | 
thinking of leaving Arncliff.’’ 

A deadly paleness overspread her counte- 
nance, and she leaned her head back against | 
the wall, asking in a low tone if I was not | 
happy here? 

“T cannot answer you tliat question now,” I 





| and told over my mad, hopeless love. 





returned. ‘‘I have been happier here than I 
shali ever be again.” 

‘“‘Why not remain, then?’ and her voice 
trembled. 

‘**Dora,”’ I began, **suppose you were haunt- 
ed by some terrible fate, doomed to wander 
like a second Cain; that when you came toa 
pleasant valley, where the voice of wind and 
bird and all things that speak eloquently to 
the human heart plead for your stay ; like the 
Arab of the desert, you pitched your tent ina 
green and sunny oasis; but ere long the grim 
phantom found you, and said, in its inexorable 
tones, ‘Arise and go forward, there is no spot 
of rest for you?’”’ 

“TI think the fate is restlessness, superin- 
duced perhaps by your years of roving. Have 
you not mind enough to say ‘I will?’” 

“I have said it, Dora; it is my duty to go, 
and I have said—I will.” 

“*O Guy !’’ and she hid her face in her hands. 

I do not think she had ever called me that 
before, and it thrilled every nerve. I should 
have remained there in my corner, calm and 
still in my high resolve; instead, I weakly 
yielded, and, crossing the room, sat down be- 
side her, where the temptation was so much 
nearer, the trial so much sorer. 

“1 have been thinking,’ and she tried to 
steady her voice, “that perhaps I had done 
or said something you did not like; you have 
changed greatly this winter. It is not your 
business, for my father is prospering, and you 
must be; you are as friendly with him, so he 
has not offended you—therefore’’—and her 
voice failed. 

‘‘No, no, Dora!’’ 1 said, eagerly ; “it was no 
one’s fault; I did it all myself. If I leave Arn. 
cliff, you and yours will be the brightest pic- 
ture in my heart.’’ 

* “Why should you go, then?” 
It was asked so simply, yet the downcast 


| eyes raised not, as if fearful of meeting some- 


thing hardly desired. 

I was wild with the strongest passion of life, 
and the intense desire many men have experi- 
enced of hearing a woman say she loved them. 
Would not this one hour’s bliss pay in part for 
our miserable lives? At all events, we could 
not be the more unhappy for knowing a cruel 
fate had destroyed us, and not our own wills, 
or lack of love. I put my arm around her 


| neck and said, ‘“‘Dora!”’ bending over until 


my face touched hers. She did not resist, but 
only murmured, “O Guy!’ 

I lost my self-control, and, forgetting we 
must be strangers on the morrow, took her in 
my arms, kissed the pale cheeks into crimson, 
Mr. and 
Mrs. Grayson’s return aroused us from our 
dream. Icould remember nothing else of what 
occurred, save that Dora walked down the 


| path with me, and said, at parting, “ You will 


not leave Arncliff, Guy?” 
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I hesitated. ‘‘ Whatever comes, Dora, solace 
yourself with this thought: you are the only 
woman I ever have or ever can love.’’ 

She was satisfied, content. I believe I tried 
to say to myself, but for Mr. Grayson’s coming, 
I would have told her all; yet 1 knew it was a 
lie. The truth was, I did not desire to inter- 


rupt our delicious communion with such pain- | 


ful words. I was selfish, and wanted that 
blissful hour, if I suffered torments afterwards. 
I did not sleep at ali that night. I think I 
wrestled faithfully with the temptation, and I 
resolved on the morrow I would tell why I 
must depart. I could not stay here, with ber 
love before me; with the strongest determina- 
tions, we should find human nature too weak 
to endure the trial. Yet, when the morning 
came, I said, “'To-night,’’ and put off the evil 
hour. 

It might have been mid-afternoon that I 
stood by the desk writing, when the flying 
tramp of a horse and quick rush of something 
startled me. A wild, despairing scream chilled 
my heart as I sprang to the road and at aglance 
saw a wagon with two inmates and an unman- 
ageable horse, who, with a sudden plunge, 
wheeled around, dashing one person to the 
ground, and the other I caught in my arms. 

When we all recovered our senses sufficiently 
to examine the cause of the disaster, we found 
Martha, Mrs. Grayson’s workwoman, desiring 
to go some distance to visit her mother, had 
taken one of the horses usualiy considered gen- 
tle, aud, with Dora, started. From some de- 
fect in the harness, the horse became restive, 
and they were unable to govern him; and, 
spurning all control, dashed madly onward, 
ere the terrified girls could think or act, when 
the sudden turn proved so nearly fatal. Mar- 
tha was seriously injured ; Dora I held in my 
arins, safe, unharmed. 

Mr. Grayson’s gratitude was unspeakable. 
He could only wring my hand as he pressed 
his child to his heart. I saw them turn home- 
ward, following the rude couch on which lay 
the insensible Martha; then I resumed my 
pen, and tried to fortify myself for the task of 
the evening. I could with difficulty realize 
that I had saved Dora from injury, perhaps 
death. After dark, I walked slowly to the 


cottage, musing on the desolate way before | 


me. Sometimes I felt I could not leave the 


place ; that some steps must be taken to make | 


Dora mine. Oh, there was a world of trans- 
port in the thought! But would Mr. Grayson 
trust me with his child’s happiness when he 
knew the past, even if I could obtain a divorce? 
and that, I felt, was doubtful. 

Mr. Grayson sat alone by the fireside ; Dora, 
half sick with fright, had lain down; and Mrs. 
Grayson was with Martha, whose recovery 
‘was pronounced hardly possible, ‘If it had 
been Dora!” he said, and shivered. 

There was a long silence. I thought it would 


be better to relate my sad history to him, at 
| Jeast it would be less painful than looking into 
| Dora’s eyes and witnessing her anguish, and, 
| after a struggle, I said, slowly: ‘‘ Mr. Grayson, 
| I have something to relate which should not 
| have been delayed so long, perhaps ; but I hesi- 

tated from’’— 
| He interrupted me quickly with, “I know 
| what you would say. I have not been blind; 

if the life yuu saved is dear to you, take it with 
| a father’s blessing. I know Dora loves you, I 
believe you love her.’’ 

For a moment I was so bewildered I could 
‘not even think; then 1 stammered, “I ama 

stranger almost, that is, you know nothing of 
| my family; I’’—and I paused, I could not 
| bring myself to say those terrible words. 
‘*True, Guy; but do not distress yourself in 
this matter, for those who are dead, whether 
| their lives were perfect or faulty cannot now 
affect your character. Even if your past life 
'is not quite what it should have been, in the 
| five years I have known you, I have watched 
| you narrowly, and say from the depths of my 
| heart lam satisfied to give Dorain your charge. 
| I need not say love her tenderly, this Iam con- 
| vinced you will do out of the fulness of your 
own heart, Guy, my son ;’’ and he laid his hand 
| on my shoulder. 
| loved Dora, and the passion was returned; 
her father sanctioned the engagement, why 
need they know aught of the past? Gertrude 
| would never trouble me, that I felt assured of} 
| why not be happy then? As if my own heart 
could not plead strongly enough. Dora en- 
| tered, pale, yet so sweet and fair that 1 could 
| but choose to fold her to my heart, amid all 
| their prayers and blessings. I was too happy 
| to feel the weight of my sin, and in a perfect 
| delirium of joy, slept that night amid the sweet- 
| est dreams that ever visited me. 
| Dora and I were regularly engaged. We 
| walked to church together every Sunday, and 
two or three evenings through the week we 
were left to ourselves. Each day I felt better 
satisfied with the fate that seemed to lay be- 
fore me. Dora united a yielding tenderness 
with firmness of purpose and strength of mind 
in a manner that surprised me; often I was 
| guided by her. At times I fairly shrank from 
her truth and honesty ; they touched me more 
| keenly than the fiercest upbraidings. 

Many, many times I arraigned myself before 
the bar of conscience. I felt I had no legal 
right to marry Dora, yet the woman who bore 
my name was nothing tome. To that part of 
the world and my past life, I was dead; in this 

new existence why should I not be happy? I 
| was no systematic villain, much as | desired 
| this course, I could not say it was right; nei- 
ther could I look upon myself as forced into it, 
| for I had still sufficient strength to give up 
| Dora; but I tried to satisfy myself with the 
| specious reasoning that it was not very wrong. 
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I knew Gertrude would not trouble me, even 
if she should hear it; she cared too little for 
me, and how was it probable any one would 
ever know it? My position was so different, 
the distance between us so great; then, too, I 
had changed somewhat in appearance during 
the seven years absence from Oaklands. Like- 
ly, too, she considered me dead. 

I almost courted detection. Every place 
where we had any business I went boldly, fre- 
quented the largest hotels and thronged streets, 
but no familiar face rose up before me. I felt 
tempted at times to visit Oaklands even, and see 
how it fared with the inmates; this thought, 
however, restrained me. Now, I did not know 
but Gertrude was dead, or had made herself 
legally free ; if I went, how would I dare marry 
Dora in the very face of wrong? ; 

Our wedding day was appointed. I alter- 
nated between the most exquisite joy and the 
deepest torture ; but my powers of resistance 
grew weaker.every time I parted with Dora. 
I ceased to question what I so desired. 

We were married as I have said, and spent a 
few weeks of happiness in seclusion. 
ed our return to Arncliff, and my heart beat 
with indescribable emotion as we neared the 
place. 

If Dora’s father had met me with bitter re- 
proaches, and denounced me as the destroyer 
of his daughter's peace, I should hardly have 
felt surprised ; instead, he welcomed us joy- 
fully home, and called me his son. 

After a short time I began to feel quite se- 


cure, and my keenest feelings of remorse van- | 
I took my escape from the penalty, so | 


ished. 
often rapidly following crime, as a token I had 
not committed so deadly a sin after all. 


Mr. Grayson gave Dora a pretty plot of | 


ground adjoining his cottage, and here I built 
my residence, as Dora's mother wanted her as 
near as possible. When settled in our new 
home, my happiness was complete. Dora was 
a charming housekeeper, yet she lost none of 
her girlishness by her additional cares. She 
was perfectly happy, more blest than I, for she 
was not haunted by a fearful past. 


I felt now what it was to live. In this dear 


companionship I tasted the fullest and most | 


comprehensive joys; but even this was ex- 
ceeded when I held Dora’s child in my arms— 
my boy, my first-born, albeit I said the last 
words softly, for I thought of another child far 
distant, that I had once called mine. I won- 
dered how I could be so blest, yet, with all 
my other sins, 1 was at least free from ingrati- 
tude. 

Ihed gone to a neighboring town on some 
business, and, as I entered the car to return, I 
remarked a face at once familiar, yet affecting 
me singularly. I wondered under what cir- 
cumstances I had met it before. 1 was not 
long left in doubt, for the person accosted me 
with—‘‘ Fine day, sir!” 


I dread- | 


| I merely bowed and turned away, for I did 
| not like the troubled memory haunting me. 
‘“Do you live about these parts?’’ was next 
| asked. 

| “Some distance,” I said, coolly. 

Then my face underwent a severe scrutiny, 
and he started up with, “Isn't your name 
Hathaway, Guy Hathaway?” 

I well-nigh fainted with terror, and, without 
considering the best course, answered, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

“‘That’s wonderful, too! Every one at Oak- 
lands supposed you dead. Don‘t you remem- 
ber me—James Lee?” 

A cold perspiration stood on my forehead. 
Oaklands, James Lee! Here was certain de- 
tection ; for he had been a lounging, idle fellow 
in his youth, and now he looked like a bold, 
unscrupulous man. I had never countenanced 
him before, now I felt completely at his mercy, 
such cowards does guilt make of us. 

He was very talkative, asked if I was con 
nected with the firm of Grayson & Hathaway, 
and if I could not provide him with some em- 
| ployment. There was no repulsing him. 
| Thecars stopped. ‘ There,’’ I said, hurried- 
| ly thrusting a check in his hand ; ‘go to some 
| city, you will do better,” and sprang away. 
No more peace or happiness for me! Ishrank 
| 





from Dora’s questionings, and, pleading head- 

ache as an excuse for my haggard looks, went 

to my room ; but no sleep visited me that night. 

The day of reckoning was coming. Now, when 

I had so much more to lose—wife, child, honor, 
| happiness—oh, it was cruel! 

I half determined to tell Dora the eause of my 
anguish ; then 1 knew, however much she might 
| pity me, her sense of right and respect for her- 
| self would lead her to a decisive step at once. 
How could I endure the separation! Then I 
hoped a little. James Lee was a careless man, 
in all probability he would soon forget the in- 
| cident. For some time I lived in a horrible 
| state of fear; then I began to summon back 
my lost energy and happiness. Alas, it was 
of short duration ! 

I was alone in the office one day, when Lee 
entered. Controlling myself bya strong effort, 
| I replied to his salutations. 
| ‘IT heard at St. ,” he began, ‘‘that you 
| had married Mr. Grayson’s daughter, and was 
in business with the old man. You’re in luck, 
|} anyhow. Your wife at Oaklands’’— 
| “For THeaven’s sake, don’t mention that 
| name here!’’ I exclaimed, as an icy coldness 
| seemed turning me into stone, and I almost 
fell into the nearest chair. 

A singular expression came over his face ; it 
was as if he felt hardly sure of his ground, and 
was debating on the next step: then he said, 
with a half leer: “Did you make ’em believe 
she was dead ?”’ 

1 groaned in my agony. 

“So long as that Mrs. Hathaway lives, you 
have no legal right to marry again,’’ he went on. 
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I started up. Had I been suffering less ruined—past all redemption; flight only re- 
acutely, I might have considered the best way | mained. The cars left in half an hour. 
of silencing my tormentor; as it was, I could ‘“‘Dora,” I said, and I wondered how I could 
only think of disgrace and separation from | be so calm, “I have received some news that 
Dora, and in a tone of agony, I said :— , calls me instantly away. Will you inform 
“Suppose I Aad no legal right, I provided | your father; he was not in the factory when I 
well for those I left, and the mistress of Oak- | /eft?” 
lands was glad to have me go. Ihavewronged | “But where are you going? When will you 
no one; of what avail is it for you to destroy | return?” 
my happiness?” “In a fortnight, perhaps. Ask me no ques- 


.» A gleam of triumph lit up his eyes as he re- tions, my own Jove;’’ and I kissed her. She 
joined: What will you give me, now, for had grown accustomed to some of my strange 


Scent ¥ D a| Ways, and while she was putting up a few 
were - EAA DARE RR. AEF BOO clothes, I talked pleasantly of some little mat 


eee ters. Then I clasped her to my heart, kissed 
I was beginning to recover my self-posses- 


- . the sweet lips for the last time. 1 fancied she 
sion, and, after a moment’s thought, answered, looked troubled, yet I could not stay to dispel 
“IT will give you a thousand dollars to leave ? 


Arncliff. with ; ng at her fears. 
af aaa oth I cannot even now tell what determined me 
e ; ain. as . 
: u to visit Oaklands, but I travelled day and night, 
I phage — Double the sum and full of the wildest excitement. Dora was lost 
give you a solemn promise, to me forever, that I well knew, so it was not 


It was done, and when he left Arncliff, bound hope ; I could not explain the influence. 


by a most sacred oath, I began to breathe more It was almost dusk one lovely day, that I: 


freely, though I knew he was not to be depend- | ached the place, half dead with fatigue and 
ed on. Full of horrible fears, I suffered the nervous walt ory I had nearly a iets walk 
most unspeakable torments. Dora’s questions at the edge of the village. Howcalm and quiet 
and sympathy were keenest agony. I felt at the graveyard looked, made more beautiful by 
times I could not endure it; that 1 must leave the crimson rays of the departing sun. Oh, 
them all—hide myself in the farthest corner of why was I not asleep here, beside my parents! 
the earth ; yet I could not deny it was a just | why nad I lived to partake of all the blessed 
penalty for my sin. ness life can give, only to have the cup dashed 
Hardly six months had elapsed ere James | gown, and in its place the undying draught of 
Lee again presented himself, and was loud in | remorse! 
his demands for more money. I could see how Involuntarily I entered, and walked to the 
it would be in the future. Every few months graves I had loved so well. An exquisitely- 
he, regardless of promises, would drain me of | carved monument, just beside them, attracted 
comfort as well as competency. There was no my attention. Drawing near I read :— 
mercy in him. Neither could I keep the fact “Gertrude Hathaway. Died July 10, 18—.” 
from Mr. Grayson, for he would remark my | Was I dreaming? Had I possession of my 
lavish use of money. Some new course must | senses? I sank down on the ground incapable 
be pursued. I tried to intimidate him, but he | of put one thought—Gertrude had been dead 
threatened to go to Mr. Grayson at once. a month when I married Dora; she was mine, 
I could not hope to keep the secret much | my legal wife, and I had been mercifully kept 
longer, and in a fit of desperation, said, defi- | from so great a sin. 
antly: ““Go to Mr. Grayson, do your worst ; I did not rise from my knees that night. I 
you cannot harm me much. I did have a sepa- | knew I could never be sufficiently grateful to 
ration from the woman you consider my wife, | God, the All Wise Disposer of the events of 
perhaps it would enable me to marry again; | our human lives. What I had suffered I ae- 
at all events, I shall go to Oaklands and have | cepted as the just punishment of weakly yield- 
the business ended ; I cannot live this way!’ ing to temptation. 
I fancied he changed color as he repeated, The next morning I learned the particulars 
**Go to Oaklands?” of Gertrude’s death, and also that I was sup- 
“Yes, I shall start this very night. Now I | posed to have wandered off in a fit of insanity, 
defy you, James Lee ;” and I stood up proudly, | and perhaps perished. Her child resided at 
for my new resolve gave me courage. I could | Oaklands with the cousin I have before spoken 
see he quailed beneath my fiery glance, and | of. I did not see her. I heard she was the 
with an uncertain, bewildered step, he walked | counterpart of her mother, proud and haughty, 
toward the door; then he turned, and would | and my heart turned to the gentle ones at Arn- 
have spoken. “Enough,” I said, as I seized | cliff. 
my hat, and rushed home. Once I lingered as I hardly dared breathe until I reached home, 
I caught sight of him standing in front of the | and folded Dora to my heart once more—her 
“Squire’s.” Mr. Grayson was with him. true and only resting-place. Mr. Grayson met 
It was all over, then! I was irretrievably | me cordially; I felt James Lee had not be- 
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trayed me. Probably he knew Gertrude was 
dead, and only worked on my ignorance for 
the sake of the money thus extorted. 

How delightful it was to feel calm and at 
ease, after being so sorely tossed on a raging 
sea, and know my sin had been one of inten- 
tion only. I believe I repented fully and sin- 
cerely, and tried to render my daily life better 
and purer. I trust the endeavor has been ac- 
cepted. 

In my second marriage I have been more than 
happy—perfectly satisfied. My wife loves me 
tenderly ; our children, a Joyous, happy flock, 
enhance our content. I look in their eyes, and 
my heart thrills with the keenest joy to think 
they may call me father honorably. At times 
my heart yearns for the young girl growing up 
amid the stately beauty of Oaklands, but if she 
has her mother’s heart, wealth and station wiil 
satisfy her. 

I have never told Dora the fearful past! 
Perhaps when we sit down in another land, 
beside the River of Life, where love is unbound 
from its earthly chain, and freed from all self- 
ishness, when our hearts are unveiled, and 
the mysteries of life are mysteries no longer, 
she will learn how near I came to losing the 
Eden home that crowns thé endeavor to lead a 
just life. In her heavenly love and pity she 
will forgive, even as the Saviour of weak, sin- 
ful men, has, I trust, done. 


—— - oe 
A PRIVATE LECTURE. 


BY FIDELIS. 








Wry is it that my heart «é rebel so often, 
and raise such a dreadful tumult? It is wild 
to-night with the old pain; saddens my soul, 
drags down my strength with its vain repinings, 
and will not be hushed. The fault is in me. 
I need a little plain common-sense reasoning, 
and shall have it. 

As for the heart, to bestow reason there, 
would be a waste of the raw material. A wo- 
man’s heart laughs at that, as love is said to 
do at locksmiths. So ache on, poor, trem- 
bling, bleeding thing, till time shall bring from 
the great store-house of nature some healing 
salve to calm the restless fever of thy wound. 

Now you, Miss; are a responsible being, some 
folks say a sensible one, and shall not escape 
so easily. You ought to be ashamed of your- 
self to lose your self-control for such a trifle. 
Do you mean to yield the sceptre of mind and 
will to this miserable little despot? Don’t you 
see how quickly she quivers at a chance touch, 
even while reaching forth to grasp the ruins 
of empire? A grand queen, truly, such a cow- 
ard would make? You cannot give her what 
she asks. Why listen to her delirious rage? 

What have you done with pride? Smothered 
her, when in such need of help? Come, that 
won’t do. Pull her out from beneath the rub- 
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| bish that is taking her breath away. Dash the 

cold water of reason in her face; pour the 
health-giving tonic of common sense down her 
| throat until she shall arise in her might, and 
| in her turn strangle into silence this wild, un- 
| governable insurgent. ‘The foolish heart that 
torments you so is like a silly child who turns 
away from all the gifts lavished upon it to cry 
| itself to death because it cannot have the moon. 
You know this; nevertheless, are sometimes 
weak enough to take sides with it. Don’t tell 
me you are maddened by its ceaseless wailing. 
| Stop your ears. Do your duty in spite of all. 

Do you think God did not know what he was 
doing when he selected just this particular 
path from ali the others in life, and set your 
feet upon it? What are you, that you should 
rave at, and struggle with your destiny in this 
style? After ail, only an atom of one of the 
myriads of worlds which He has created. 
What does it matter whether so puny a thing 
is bathed in the golden light of bliss, or wrapt 
in misery’s dark mantle? A grain of sand 
upon the shore, a dew-drop in the ocean, a leaf 
in the wild-wood, might murmur and complain 
with equally as good a right. See here, every 
grain of sand can’t be made into chrystal. 
Caterpillars must eat, or the world would go 
without butterflies. So some of the leaves, be 
they never so fresh and green, have to serve 
their hairy lordships for dinner, instead of idly 
flirting with the south wind in the spring. 

‘One star differeth from another in glory.” 
What sort of a universe would it be if every 
little twinkler wanted to shine as bright and be 
as big as Jupiter or Venus, and went to fret- 
ting, and fuming, and puffing themselves out 
until they bursted, or were consumed in their 
own heat? Now do you understand all this” 
Do you see how wicked and presumptious you 
are? 

**But it would take so little, so very little, 
to make me happy and contented !’’ you reply ; 
I only want’’— 

Hush! don’t tell me what you “only want,’ 
or that your having it would hurt anybody. 
Maybe some silly leaf high up on a tree “only 
wants’’ to live that it may whisper, and laugh, 
and sing soft lullabies over a nest of young 
doves in the warm, bright, summer sun. But 
suppose Madame Dove chooses to keep house 
nearer the ground; what then? Must the leaf 
tear itself from the parent stem for spite? or 
pine until it withers because it did not happen 
to grow lower down? No, no; it must look 
up at the sun, not down at that other leaf that 
has the place it covets. Let it do its best to 
chime in tune with the grand harmony of na- 
ture, and be patient. It will not matter when 
the frost comes, where it grew. 

Your path is not a pleasant one; a hard, 
well-beaten track ; but many heavy-laden ones 
have trod it, long before you were called into 
existence, and will travel it again when you 





~- 
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have been forgotten. Some have marched 
along with strong, brave tread, shoulders that 
scorn to stoop beneath the burden, and eyes 
that look straight forward. They kick stum- 
bling blocks out of the way. Others went 
slowly, falteringly, mourning and sobbing be- 
cause of the weight they carried, and often 
turning to look back. They not only fell 
themselves, but dropped stones to trip up those 
who come after them. You must not do that. 
Everybody can’t ‘suffer and be strong;’’ but, 
by trying in the right way, even weak souls 
like you may learn to “suffer and be sééll.’’ 
Fight back the ery that rises to your lips. 
Don’t let the world see the fox in your bosom. 

Yes, Iknow! It és hard to keep silent when 
he is gnawing the heart-strings one by one; 
and when tears refuse to come to you who 
need them, sharp notes will creep into the 
voice sometimes, and bring them to eyes that 
ought to smile. But watch, and guard, and 
pray. What though you shiver with cold, and 
may not warm at your neighbor’s hearth ; is 
that any reason why you should quench the 
fire that burns there? What though the harp 
of Hope be broken, and for you her sweet voice 
hushed forever; should you carry a gloomy 
face to frighten song and laughter from the 
lip of childhood ? 

Few, indeed, are the flowers that grow by 
the wayside; but it might have been worse. 
See! the path runs along by other people’s 
gardens, ripe with bloom. If anything that 
your feeble hand can do will make them brighter 
still, do it willingly. Some stray seed of 
heartsease may cling to your garments, fall 
upon your Jand, spring up, and blossom there, 
and some day help to soothe your pain with 
its fragrance. 

Gather the violets and daisies that are free 
to all alike. Pause not to think of the one 
ripe red rose that was yours once, nor lament 
that you plucked and gave it without the ask- 
ing. Whatif the snow-drop offered in return 
does look pale and insignificant by contrast. 
Quit comparing them; it will not matter when 
the frost comes. Make the best of it. Keep 
it pure and fresh as long as you may. Some- 
body lives in this world, perhaps, without even 
a snow-drop to cheer them. 

Thank God! the burdens will all roll into 
the grave some day, and the weary feet and 
aching hearts rest under the coffin lid. The 
free, unfettered soul will not find heaven less 
radiant for having toiled so long in the dim 
twilight of sorrow. 


_—— oe 


Sit in your place, and none can make you 
rise. 

Ir is an error of the unlearned to suppose 
that the knowledge of books is of no account, 
and an error of scholars to think there is no 
other knowledge worth having. 


THE 
DOCTOR’S WONDERFUL ONE-STORY HOUSE. 


TO BE READ AFTER THE GREAT CENTENNIAL 
SHALL HAVE PASSED AWAY. 





HAVE you heard of the wonderful one-story house 
That was built so tight, neither rat nor mouse 

| Could gain an entrance by window or door, 

Or break in the wall, or ceiling, or floor ? 

This house was built in so faithful a way, » 
That it lasted a hundred years to a day; 

And then, though it showed little sign of decay, 
It had a “collapse,” as the doctors would say, 
Presenting a spectacle—ah! but stay— 

With the numerous facts I’ve been able to gain, 
| Just how the thing happened I’ll try to explain. 





Seventeen hundred and seventy-six— 

That is a day it is easy to fix, 

For it happened just then that George the Third, 
Who the ire of the Yankees had thoroughly stirred, 
Rubbing his eyes, began to see 

That, right or wrong, they meant to be free. 
’Twas the Fourth of July in that same year 

This wonderful house began to appear. 


Now, in building of houses, I tell you what, 

It is oftentimes found the builder cares not 

To look to his work from rafter to sill, 

So the job is got through, and he’s paid his bill; 
But the doctor swore, with a good round oath, 

He would build a house that should answer, both 
To live in to-day and a hundred years hence, 

And at once he determined the work to commence. 


The doctor declared, and the same would maintain, 
The first thing to do was fo build a good drain; 

It should be so built you might hunt for a week 
And not find the sign of a crack or a leak; 

For, said the doctor, if cellar be dry, 

All chance of decay you may safely defy, 

And with your foundations cemented and thick, 
You may then go on with your mortar and brick. 


So the doctor employed a number of men, 

And, as he looked after them now and then, 

And walked round and round and gave his com- 
mands, 

He seemed much delighted, and, rubbing his hands, 

Declared that his work, with such caution begun, 

Should be to the end just as carefully done. 


His bricks that he took from a neighboring kiln, 

Which had burned a whole year, were selected with 
skill; 

His mortar was tough and as hard as cement; 

In fact, to procure it, to Rome he had sent: 

His timber for sills was the heart of the pine 

That grows down in Maine, near the Canada line; 

His studs were of spruce, and his braces the same; 

His beams of tough hemlock—no odds whence they 
came— 

His rafters and collar-beams, juniper wood, 

As strong as the others, and equally good; 

His roof of clear-stujf—not a hole nor a split— 

For the finest and costliest furniture fit, 

And covered with tin from a mine in old Wales, 

That never gets rusty, nor blisters, nor scales. 

His chimneys of brick and of iron, so blended 

That where one began and where t’other ended 

’T was hard to decide; and so strong was the draft, 

It wasn’t quite safe, as you walked fore and aft, 

To go near the fire-place and there make a stop, 

Lest you might be drawn up and come out at the 





top. 
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His floors were of oak, and were got from the wreck 

Of a ship that was sunk, being part of her deck, 

And so hard that the workmen were greatly annoyed, 

For most of the tools that they used were destroyed. 

The glass in his windows was half an inch thick, 

And would bear a stout. blow from a stone or a stick, 

And every joint in the house was so tight 

That, save from the windows and doors, neither 
light 

Nor air from without could an entrance gain, 


Nor the dry whirling dust, nor the snow, nor the rain. | 


In short, all the parts were so thoroughly done 
That 1’ll not mention others, except only one, 
And that is the cellar, whose floor was a rock, 


With a wall on all sides, built so thick that the shock | 


Of an earthquake its masonry couldn’t have stirred, 
And this I record, on the doctor’s own word. 


When the building was finished, the doctor said, 
“Well, 

I guess I may rest from my labors a spell; 

[have worked here so long that the house isn’t new, 

But it wants nothing more, and I think it will do.” 

Do! "Iwas, wonder, and no mistake ; 

Parents their chiidren may never forsake ; 

But for that fine building the doctor’s great love 

Was high as the heavens, all others above ; 

Greater than that between sister and brother, 

Warmer than that between daughter and mother, 

Stronger than that between husband and wife, 

That often continues, or oug/t to, through life. 

He had looked on it long as a cherished prize; 

‘Twas a joy to his heart, and a feast to his eyes; 

And as to his fame, he had now little fears 


But twas made to him sure for the next hundred | 


years. 


The grounds were adorned and the garden was | 


tilled, 
And in process of time the house was all filled ; 
Children and grandchildren made it seem gay; 
Boys grew to manhood, and men became gray; 
Time rolled around, for it brooks no delay, 
Yet vainly you’d seek for the marks of decay ; 
And. after the lapse of a half century, 
Any change in the house you would still fail to see. 


Eighteen hundred and thirty found 

The doctor’s master-piece firm and sound; 

Alittle fresh paint was all it demanded, 

Except some repairs in the floor, that was sanded 

And scrubbed down so often the boards had worn 
thin, 

And up on the roof a few pieces of tin. 

This done, it was good for a dozen years more; 

In fact, that was all it received for a score. 


Eighteen fifty arrived at length, 

And proved a test of the mansion’s strength, 

For in that same year the buildings around, 

In one of its tempests, were blown to the ground; 

Yet the brave old house which the doctor had 
planned, 

In the midst of the wreck seemed the firmer to 
stand. 


Sixty and seventy both have passed, 

And now comes seventy-six at last; 
Nothing of all we cherish below 

Lives for a hundred years or so, 

Without both looking and feeling funny— 
The only exception I think of is money— 
For in this very seldom a change is seen— 
Silver and gold, of course, I mean, 

And not bits of paper with backs as green 
As the people who take such worthless trash, 
Content to receive it as so much cash. 





| This is a lesson of which, no doubt, 

| You *ll say I might better have left it out; 
| But the poem to imitate which I try* 
Has given a lesson, and so must I. 


Eighteen hundred and seventy-six, 

A hundred years since England’s tricks, 
In trying to put the Yankees down, 

Lost her the brightest gem in her crown; 
And tke liberty born that glorious year 
Tyrants have learned to hate and fear. 


Fourth of July, Centennial day, 
The house shows signs of early decay; 
| No place in particular, one may say; 
There couldn’t well be, for the doctor’s skill 
| Had made it so like from roof to sill 
That no one part than another was stronger, 
| Nor in the least likely to last any longer : 
For the walls were just as strong as the floors, 
And the windows just as strong as the doors, 
| And the studding just as strong as the braces, 
| And the mouldings just as strong as the cases, 
And the back under-pinning as strong as the fore, 
| And the collar-beams neither less nor more, 
| And the sleepers and girders and posts encore, 
And neither the surbase nor wainscot nor ceiling 
The slightest appearance of weakness revealing ; 
And yet, as a whole, there was cause to fear 
That decay had commenced and its end was near. 


Fourth of July, on the morn of that day 

The house seeined to stand in the usual way, 
But towards its close the shouts and the screeches 
| That came from the crowd as they listened to 
speeches 

| Which orators made, and the ringing of bells, 
The music of bands, and the villainous smelis 

| Of sulphur and whiskey that fille | the air, 

| Was more than the poor old house could bear. 

| As the day wore on midst noise and fun, 

There came a report from an Armstrong gun, 
So loud that it gave the village a shock, 

And made the house tremble, and reel, and rock 
From gable to base with a singular motion, 

| Like that of a ship on the swell of the ocean. 

| The people looked on with wondering eyes 

As they saw the house from the ground arise, 
And, after making a surge or leap, 

Fall back again in a shapeless heap, 

Where everything app-ared to mix— 

Wood and stone and mortar and bricks. 

’Twas a mournful sight, and many an eye 

Was wet wiih tears in passiug it by. 


Around the heart sweet memories throng 
As the mind runs back to the jest and song 
That were wont to be heard in that charming place 
Where the doctor presided with infantine grace, 
And greeted his guests with a smiling face, 
And with generous welcome bade them share 
His costly wines and sumptuous fare; 
And now what remains, and remains alone, 
Is simply this heap of rubbish and stone. 
You see, of course, how it came about, 
_ For though when bui!t it was strong and stout, 
In the course of time it must fee! deeay, 
And the stirring events of that notable day 
Were sufficient cause that the house should give way 
As it did altogether, and no part first, 
Exactly as bubbles do when they burst. 


Thus ended the house, like the one-horse-shay ; 
In both there was logic—that’s ail I say. 

* The Wonderful One-Horse-Shay. By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 
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MY NIECE, PATIENCE HARDY. 


BY ANNIE M'GREGOR. 








I ALWAYS sha]l, and will allow, that apple- 
sass what ’s kept out of an earthen crock is not 
the same as what is kept in it. I made it goin’ 
on these twenty years, and if I don’t know 
what gives the thing the proper flavor, then I 
I must say I’m blessed if 1 know anything at 
all. Melia was in one of her contrary fits, and 
if it weren’t for Melia’s good heart I had have 
lost my patience with her long sence. So as I 
plumped the sass crock down on the table, 
and got ready to work, she flounced out of the 
kitchen in a way that tried my temper to see. 
But for all that, I shall and will maintain, that 
if your apples is at all sour, it is impossible to 
keep them in anything but an earthen crock. 

I always took particular care with these pies 
of mine, for the last time our minister, the 
Rev. Hezekiah Sleek, dined with us he praised 
them in a way that delighted both Melia and 
me. And Melia says—well, I don’t exacily like 
to tell, but I guess I shall, as I always likes 
folk to act open. Melia says to me, ‘Sarah, 
now | shouldn’t wonder if Mr. Sleek, bein’ a 
widower and lonely, were on the lookout for a 


housekeeper. Them pies you made suited him 
exactly. He must be goin’ on to sixty, Sarah; 


but he is a fine, personable man, and I for cne 
shouldn’t find any objection.’”’ Now this was 
very foolish of Melia, and I was quite struck 
with her foolishness at the time. 

We are poor, lonely bodies, and a man in 
the house is undoubtedly an advantage. Mr. 
Sleek—well, he ain’t bad to look at; and one 
might go farther and fare worse. I don't 
know, but no one can tell what mayn’t hap- 
pen, and it’s better not to say what you won't 


do, for fear you might do it in the end. But | 


this has nothin’ to do with my pies, and is all 
along of Melia’s foolishness, though I havea 
strong likin’ for the clergy. 

Patience Hardy, my niece, was a comin’ to 
make us a visit—and though Melia and I loved 
her next to my nephew John, and wished to 
do our duty by her, still Patience wasn’t John, 
and we couldn’t take the same pride in her. 
But for all that, Melia and I had made over 
twenty pies, and we were just in the midst of 
our last bakin’. 

Lhadn’t seen Patience for goin’ on two years. 
The girl had been spendin’ her time mostly in 
Portland and in Boston. 
father and mother two years sence, and spent 
her time mostly with her father’s relatives, 
who I never took to, somehow. It weren’t 
that they weren't respectable, and everything 
as they should be. That was just it. They 
were that stiff and proud, I never did see the 
like, and that is sayin’ a good deal. 

Now, you might ’a’ thought Patience bein’ 
in Portland at times, and not more nor six 


She had lost her | 





miles from our place, might have come to see 
us. All I can say fs, people who never lived 
in the country never can tell what the roads is 
in winter time. Melia and 1 never so much as 
| stirred from the house except to go to meetin’; 
and as I never approved of young folks gad- 
ding, I didn’t encourage Patience to come to 
us unless it were for a regular stay, and that’s 
the reason we hadn't seen her for sich an age. 
‘*Patience,”’ says I to her, “if you ean come 
for a visit, and stay long enough to learn to 
make pies, or do anything sensible, why, then, 
come. But if you just come for an hour, where 
is the use of racketing in and out? You’ll do 
no good, and only upsets sister Melia.” And 
so Patience had taken my advice and didn’t 
come. 
Feelin’ vexed with John sence my visit to 
| Boston, and wishin’ to take some comfort with 
Patience, I sent her a regular written invita- 
tion, tellin’ her to come for as long as she found 
it profitable. And so Patience was a comin’, 
I was just takin’ the last bakin’ of the pies 
out of the oven, and had put them out to cool, 
when I heard a racket outside of the house, 
and saw Melia go flusterin’ by. Patienee had 
come, and I was right glad to see the child, 
though I never should have known her. She 
had such a long train, I never had seen the 
' like before. And her head, well, it quite beat 
me. I was so afraid Mr. Sleek wouldq’t like 
it and take her to task, but I couldn’t find it in 
my heart to seold the child all at once. I did 
| say to her, “‘ Patience, don’t you never fix your 
hair tighter nor that, it looks as though it 
weren't comfortable.’”’ ‘No, aunt,’ she says, 
‘It is the fashion ; and don’t you like me asl 
am?’? And she put her two arms round my 
neck and almost choked the breath out of me; 
' so I had to say I did. 
The next day after Patience came we were 
| to have Mr. Sleek to dine with us, and whata 
time we did have. Neighbor Morris came in 
to help, and how we did work all that morn 
in’! and Patience, poor child, helped too. I 
got my finest damask table linen out of the lav- 
| ender chest, and then all our silver, and how 
| beautitul it did look, it was polished up 80 
| bright! That same silver has been in the fam- 
' ily over a hundred years, so it’s no wonder we 
set store by it. It has been a great cause of 
care as well as pride ; sometimes 1 am almost 
| afraid of havin’ it in the house, and I’ve often 
' laid awake at nights thinkin’ 1 heard some one 
takin’ it. Then Melia’s foolishness would come 
into my head, and I couldn’t but acknowledge 
it would ‘a’ bin more wise to have a man in the 
| house, and who could be as good as the minis 
| ter? Well, one never knows what mayn’t 
| happen, as I said before, and there is no use 
in settin’ yourself against things 
I was so afraid Patience would wear one of 
| her gay dresses, and I didn’t wish to make the 
child unhappy. Sol saystoher. ‘“ Patience, 
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dear child, hav’n’t you something more quiet? 
You know the clergy think harder of this 
world’s vanity than other folks.” Patience 
said she had a very plain dress, a gray merino, 
so I was quite easy in my mind, as I knew the 
child would do her best to please me. 


| 


! 


Ido wish you had seen the dress she called | 


her gray merino. It might have been gray 
once, but really, it was just one mass of red 
bows and flyers, and dear knows what. To 


my dyin’ day I never wilt forget the shock it | 
| known to me, as had given the others away. 
| So the poor dear, only had them a week before 


gave me; and wonder if Patience could have 
been serious, and spoke the truth when sbe 
called it plain. However, that’s neither here 
nor there, and hasn’t anything to do with what 
followed. 

Melia and I both had on our best gowns, and 
Melia said some foolish things to me as she 
straightened ‘ny cap, for Melia has a good 
heav't, as I have explained before, and she and 
Ihave bin together these many years. We had 
areal good dinner ; and Mr. Sleek said somany 
things to me, and drank my health in currant 
wine, till really, with that and Melia’s looks, 
Idid not know but what her foolishness might 
come to pass. I was real sorry neighbor Mor- 
ris wasn’t there to hear; for as soon as the din- 
ner was ready, she would go home in spite of 
wl we could do. 
tience’ health. I didn’t like bringin’ the child 
so forward, and fillin’ her head with notions ; 
but I was real glad he didn’t like her less on 
account of her dress, as I always will do my 
duty by my relatives, even if I change my own 
state. Some folks take no thought of such 
things, and have no heed of those around them. 
But I always had a feelin’ if I ever forgot Me- 
lia, or those dependin’ on me, the good Lord 
might, in time of trouble, forget me too. 

I remember, as if it were yesterday, and my 


mind to have them red, as bein’ better for rheu- 
matism, and he was set on havin’ them so. It 
was a notion of his 1 never shall forgive my- 
self for opposin’ ; dear lamb, he was so patient. 
But he looked so wild with jis white hair a 
streamin’ out of the red night-cup, that I, in 
my foolishness, set myself against one who 
never should have been opposed at all. He 
give in so sweetly, it quite breaks my heart 
when I think of it; and Melia, whose heart is 
better nor mine, made him two new ones, un- 


hedied. 1t willalways bea matter of reproach 
for me, and a fatal lesson for my pride. But 
I am forgettin’—led away by thoughts of my 
dear Timothy, my own dear lamb, who knew 
no guile. 

We had finished dinner, and left Patience to 
entertain Mr. Sleek, as 1 wished her to gain all 
the good she could from that godly man’s dis- 
course. Melia and I was busy in the kitchen, 
for Mr. Sleek had consented to stay for tea, and 
we had made such great preparations, that we 
found it no trouble to have him. Melia said a 
great many foolish things to me, and I quite en- 


| tered into the spirit, and we were very happy 


Then Mr. Sleek drank Pa- | 


dear, departed Timothy was on his dyin’ bed. | 


Poor man, he was that weak he could hardly 
raise his head ; but he fixed his dyin’ eyes on 
me, and he says, “Sarah, you have always bin 
atrue wife to me, and I have trusted you with 
alll have. Melia has been a good sister, and 
nursed me faithful; always give her a home 
and be good toher. And Sarah,’ and he raises 
his eyes, and they was very earnest, “you ’ll 
have much to bear and forbear ; be a good aunt 
to my brother’s and sister’s children, as I am 
a thinkin’ they will need your help.” It was 
a-most the last wishes he had, and I treasured 
them faithful, and hope no one has ever found 
me fail in my word, though it often is a trial— 
the visits of the young folks. For they take 
no heed of our quiet ways, and make the house 
in no end of a racket. Whenever I think of 
my dear one, I always have a sharp feelin’ of 
reproach about them night-caps he was so set 
an and I set myself against. The poor dear 
had lost all his hair off of the top of his head, 
and, feelin’ cold of nights, he always wore flan- 
nel night-caps. Some one had put it in his 


in each other. It was a very pleasant evenin’, 
though it did strike me Mr. Sleek made too 
much of Patience, and would spoil her; but 
Melia said it was all along of me be did it. I 
tried to be contented, though I thought he 
needn’t ’a’ bin a whole hour lookin’ through 
some poetry: books. One time I was out of the 
room gettin’ some more yarn for Melia’s knit- 
tin’, and when I came back I thought I heard 
him say somethin’ to Patience about azure 
eyes. Icould hardly believe it, and had it on 
the point of my tongue to ask him to say the 
words ag’in, when he did it. The idea of a 
man of his age, and a godly man, too, a talk- 
in’ in that manner. I was quite put out, but 
then I thought he might ’a’ bin repeatin’ poe- 
try, and I knew poets always used such rub- 
bishy terms. 

When the time came to say good-night, I was 
real glad it had come, it was so late. He took 
my hand in his, and says he, ‘‘ Will you give 
me an interview to-morrow mornin’?” I was 
all takin’ aback, and could only say yes. It was 
so suddent. Melia sat up nearly the whole of 
that night a speculatin’ and talkin’ and I was 
most as foolish, for which I can never forgive 
myself. { 

The next mornin’ I put on my best gown, 
and Melia she made me try on every cap I had, 
tilll the room was quite in a litter with her 
nonsense. At last she was snited, and then 
Mr. Sleek came. I was tremblin’ so I could 
hardly stand when I gave him my hand, and 
he said he understood my emotion, and ad- 
mired the feelin’ I showed. This made me 
quite mad to see him take all so for granted, so 
I straightened myself up stiff. He said he was 
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lonely and desolate, and wished the sympathy 
of a heart; and then he took my hand and 
kissed it, and said he hoped my feelin’s were 
enlisted. I said that they were, and that I 
was lonely and desolate, exceptin’ Melia, and 
would joy in anything that gave him happi- 
ness. Well, then, I can hardly bring myself 
to repeat what followed; that poor human 
nature should be so faulty, and he a minister 
of the Gospel, too. 

He had come to ask for the hand of my niece 
Patience; did ever any one hear tell of any- 
thing so utter contemptible and vile? It was 
one comfort, Patience thought just as I did, 
and would listen to nothin’ from him. I was 
that mad with Melia and her foolishness, that 
I can hardly contain myself when I think of it 
now. But one gets over everythingin time. I 
have come to one conclusion old people should 
stay at home and be content without company 
or payin’ visits. My visit to Boston did me no 
good, and Patience’ visit to me did me no good 
neither, though I am not sorry I was kept from 
wastin’ my time and labor on Mr. Sleek. One 
thing, however, I shall and will maintain, that 
visitin’ and payin’ visits never results in any 
good, and never is any profit to anybody. 
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BY DR. FRANK RIDGWAY. 





WHERBE’s the man in cot or castle 
Who would idly sit or yield , 

To the Demon Sloth, when labor 
Can enrich, with fame, our need? 


He forgets that man must labor 
In the toil and sweat of brow; 
And the Record stands as clearly 

As if only written now. 


Greatest toil brings thrilling pleasure, 
As we feel we near the goal, 

We can bolder fight, and further, 
For a place upon the roll— 


High upon the roll of honor! 
That the future may reclaim 

From beneath the dust of ages 
Knowledge; we’ve not lived in vain. 


And if finding Life’s dull bustle 

Clouds and doubts should both oppress, 
Still we know the brightest sunshine 

Is the sunshine of success. 


If we labor, then, and truly, 
Turning not for trouble’s frown; 

Though the cross be e’er so heavy, 
All the brighter’ll be the crown. 


aie 





Music, IDEAL AND AcTUAL.—Our homes are 
like instruments of music. The strings that 
give melody or discord are the members. If 
each is rightly attuned they will all vibrate in 
harmony ; but a single discordant string jars 
through the instrument and destroys its sweet- 
ness. — Adamson. 








WIT. 


ALMosT all the great poets, orators, and 
statesmen of all times have been witty. When 
wit is combined with sense and information; 
when it is softened by benevolence, and re- 
strained by strong principle ; when it is in the 
hands of a man who can use it and despise it, 
who can be witty and something much better 
than witty, who loves honor, justice, decency, 
good nature, morality, and religion, ten thou 
sand times better than wit ; wit is then a bean 
tiful and delightful part of our nature. There 
isno more interesting spectacle than to see the 
effects of wit upon the different characters of 
men ; than to observe it expanding caution, re- 
laxing dignity, unfreezing coldness—teaching 
age and care and pain to smile—extorting re- 
luctant gleams of pleasure froms melancholy, 
and charming even the pangs of grief. Itis 
pleasant to observe how it penetrates through 
the coldness and awkwardness of society, grad- 
ually bringing men nearer together, and, like 
the combined force of wine and oil, giving 
every man a glad heart and shining counte 
nance. Genuine and innocent wit, like this, is 
surely the flavor of the mind! Man could dé 
rect his ways by plain reason, and support his 
life by tasteless food; but God has given us 
wit and flavor and brightness and laughter and 
perfumes, to enliven the days of man’s pi- 
grimage and to “‘charm his pained steps over 
the burning marle.’’—Sydney Smith. 


oe 


THE BIRD’S FAREWELL. 


BY M. MEYER. 





A BIRD flew to the Scuth away, 
And sang in the sunlight bright and gay, 
With tones so wondrous and so clear, 
“ Farewell! farewell! I part from here! 
Far away, far away, 
Must I yet go to-day!” 


I listened to the enchanting song, 

It made me happy, it made me long; 

With gladsome sorrow and painful joy 

My bosom fell and then rose high, 
Heart within my breast 
When wilt thou find rest? 


But when I saw the leaves decay, 
I knew that summer had passed away, 
And as its guest the swallow flies, 
So love and longing also dies— 
Dies, surely dies, 
Never more to rise. 


Yet back again the sunlight came, 
And also the bird returned again; 
It noticed soon my tearful eyes, 
And sang, “ No, no, love never dies, 
’Tis happy sunlight always!” 





—-e— 


Reason is the flower of the spirit, and its 
fragrance is the sweet incense of liberty and 
knowledge. 
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MARKED WITH A WHITE 
STONE. 


BY C. J. EVERETT. 


PART I. 

HEREx it is, a bit of flint, white as snow, and 
sparkling like the quartz brother Ezekiel tells 
us about in his letters—he’s in the Arizona 
mines, you know. And on it, with the ink 
dyed deep in the stone, is the date of the day 
I found it—Saturday, August the 25th, 18—. 
It is twelve years ago this summer, and it was 
the great day of my Kfe. As regards this 








) | 
world, I mean, of course, though I don’t know 


but I might say for the other, as well; for 
there’s no knewing what destruction I might 
have gone to, if ‘‘‘Them as are above’’ had al- 
lowed me to go astray that day in August, a 
dozen of years back. 

I was—let me see—I’m in my thirty-second 
now. Dear, how the time flies away from 
happy hearts! Yes. 
year then; it was the summer 1’d come from 


school, and I was a foolish, light-hearted girl 


for my age! You see, father and mother want- 
ed to do well by me, being the only girl among 
such a host of boys; wanted to do their best, 


and they thought the very finest education they | 


could make out to give me was the best. And 
so it would have been if they had given me the 
kind best suited to what I was, and what they 
wanted to make me. But they made a mistake 
—in the kindness of their hearts, as many a lov- 
ing father and mother have done before them, 
and rued it all their lives. You see, they were 
proud of me, and they thought nothing that 


was good for other girls could be too good for | 


me. So, instead of being content with the 
academy at home, like the most of our best 
girls—and a real good, sound, sénsible school 
it is, the only one a daughter of mine shall ever 
go to, with my will—instead of keeping me 
where I could mingle the study of books under 
the teacher, with the study of life and duty 


under their two dear selves, they sent me off | 


to Madame Renée’s finishing school in the city, 
where Alice Dayton went, whose father was 
our member of Congress, and Lydia Hammer- 
ton, the judge’s daughter. Mother said, ‘‘ The 
dear child shall have the best we can give her, 
and she’s just as deserving of it as the judge’s 
girl, or Miss Dayton either. We can afford it, 
and why shouldn’t she have as good as the 
best ?”’ 

“Well, well, mother, you know, and I dare 
say you ’re in the right of it. But it does seem 
kind o’ hard to put our baby away from us a 
matter o’ two years, to do nothin’ but study. 
No quiltin’s, no apple-butter stirrin’s nor tea- 
drinkin’s to chirk her up—nothin’ but books, 
books, books! I’m dreadful afraid she ’ll come 
home clean tuckered out. And it does cost a 
sight o’ money ; but as your mother says, my 
VOL. XCLII.—4 


I was in my twentieth | 


you a little less money by and by, we’ll leave 
| you what’s better’n money, and won’t melt 
away like it, and that’s a first-rate education.” 

And then they sent me away from my sim- 
ple, happy home in the village, where every 
| one knew me from a baby, and from the plain, 
| practical ways I was used to, to this school 
where the children of wealth and fashion were 
got ready for the gay world they were to live 
|in. And I don’t complain of it; I say let every 

trade have its training. But as I read once, 
‘You would not make the law-student listen 
| to medical lectures; you would never waste 
upon the workers in brass and iron the rigid 
yet delicate drilling that goes to make the art- 
ist, the sculptor, the engraver.’’ You see, 
I’ve thought it all over hundreds of times. 
I’ve read about it, and prayed about it; a mis- 
taken education made me a miserable, discon- 
tented, useless creature for many days, and 
came nigh making me the same for life, and it 
was a hard struggle to throw off the chains it 
left me fettered with. 

Not that I learned so much, you might tell 
by my talk that I’m not a learned woman, nor 
| anaccomplished woman—how could you expect 
| madame to fill me with all the circulars said 
in two short years? especially as I wasn’t try- 
ing to take in anything in the right way. But 
you know the saying about ‘‘a little learning ?’’ 
| It is true, quite true, it is a very dangerous 
| thing; and I had to get a smattering of so 

many branches, it is no wonder that I never 
| got a goed hold of one of them. And then I 
got to be so vain and discontented and selfish, 
so ashamed of my plain bome and its lack of 
fashion, almost ashamed of the dear parents 
who were wasting their substance trying to 
make me better and wiser than themselves, 
| and so extravagant and affected, I wonder 
how they bore with me as they did, how they 
ever kept on loving me. But they did, bless 
their dear hearts! And they, and another, 
helped me out of the net. 

There’s no use of telling you all about my 
school days, they are so bitter to think about, 
even yet, all those golden, wasted days! Nor 
of the one vacation I had, when I made the 
whole family uncomfortable, and lost old 
friends by my uppishness. Alice Dayton and 
Lydia Hammerton were all that summer at 
Cape May, Mr. Dayton had a cottage there, 
| but they called in to see me before they went 
away. They had never been to our house be- 
fore, and I was so delighted I hardly knew 
what todo. Mother wanted them to stop to tea, 
but I would not ask them because they were 
| used to silver, and I thought our table would 
| look so mean to them without any, and with 
| our old-fashioned hair-colored China. We got 
; to talking, as girls will, of being married, 
| and I declared I never would marry a farmer, 
| never! I despised the life! I hated the coun- 


| dear, we can afford it, and besides, if we leave 
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try, and I should never be happy again until 
I could live in the city! Lydia laughed, and 
said something about “the wonderful effects of 
ten months,”’ that made me angry ; but Alice 
said, with a little sigh, “I think I would be 
quite content to spend the rest of my life where 
it has been so happy so far. I shall often long 
for home and Daytonville by this time next 
summer.’’ 

I was going to ask what she meant, but 
mother came in just then with some new ap- 
ple-pie and cream, and I was mortified at her 
showing off our steel forks. I told her about 
it after they went—about the forks 1 mean— 
and at first she just laughed. 

“The girls seemed to enjoy it right well, 
Martha, steel forks and all; and they didn’t 
look half so seared at them as you did.”’ 

“That was because they couldn’t expect any 
better of us,’’ I said, bitterly, and then mother 
was hurt. 


Well, I talked on about “ Miss Dayton and | 


Miss Hammerton,’”’ until you would have 
thought we were bosom-friends, and I was so 
uppish to the young friends 1 used to have, 
that 1 lost those I liked best; but I thought, 
bless you, it was because I’d advanced so far 
in refinement, and all that, that they couldn’t 
appreciate me any more. The nicest of them 
all, my favorite friend ever since we were little 
toddlers together, was Hester Davis. Her 
brother Will used to take caré of us both. He 
was three years older, and they had been teas- 
ing us about each other ever since I was fifteen 
orso. The Davises had a fine farm, next one to 
ours as you went to the monntain, and father 
used to say, when he wanted to see the roses 
blow, he had only to hint how nice it would be 


to have me settled so near home, and my | 


cheeks would fairly flame. But Will was out 
West this summer, and Hester was one of the 
first to drop off; though she would steal such 
sorrowful glances at me in meeting-time as 
would make my heart ache sometimes. But I 
was proud, and not so good-tempered as I used 
to be, and so I never would say more than just 
pass the time of day. No, not near so amiable. 
Father noticed it, and I heard him complain to 
mother, one night, of my want of life and in- 
dustry. 

“Why, you never hear the girl laugh any 
more, nor sing either, exceptin’ them nonsen- 
sical Italian things that don't do a body any 
good. And she don’t seem to care about work- 
in’, like she used to, never puts her hand to, 
willin’ly, to give vou a lift or save old Peggy a 
turn or two ; seems to me she don’t feel at home 
with us and our ways. I hope this madame’s 
a-doin’ right by the child, but I kind o’ mis- 
doubt the academy would ha’ been the best 
after all.” 

And then mother tried to excuse me. ‘She’s 
got her studies on her mind, father, you mustn’t 
take any-of her notions to heart; young girls 


| will have them some time in their lives. Just let 
| her get her schooling, father, time enough then 
to set her to work. Next summer she will be 
/home with us for good, then it will be dif. 
ferent.’ 


PART ILI. 


So at last I was ‘‘home with them for good,” 
| and more discontented than ever, because I 
| couldn’t coax father into letting me go back 
| for another year. 
| “No, no, daughter; you’ve had all I prom. 
| ised you, a heap more than I had at your years, 
| or all my life, for that matter. I’ve spent a 
| deal o' money on you, but I don’t begrudge 
that, and I’l!l get you a piano, too, if it does 
| put me to a little; but as to sparin’ you any 
| longer, no, no, Martha, that can’t be done! 
| Your mother and me are gettin’ in years now, 
| and you ’re our only girl. We must have you 
at home to keep house for us until you geta 
house of your own, which | hope won’t be very 
soon, my dear, for we’ve been a wearyin’ for 
you all this time, and your mother can hardly 
wait to have you back again.”’ 

I’m afraid I wasn’t of much use to them, 
though, for I was afraid for my hands and my 
complexion ; I was homesick for schoolmates 
and school ways; I was ill-natured, dissatis- 
fied, and discontented. I did that summer 
what the confession says, in that little Prayer- 
Book of mother’s: ‘‘1 left undone those things 
which I ought to have done, and I did those 
things which I ought not to have done;’' I 
sinned grievously against God’s goodness and 
my parents’ love. 

Lydia Hammerton was gone with a party of 
friends to the White Mountains for the sum 
mer, and [ don’t doubt but Alice Dayton was 
thinking fondly of the old home sure enough, 
on her way to Vienna, where she was to stay 
a whole year with her sister, Madame Von 
Haar-lingen. So Ihad neither ‘‘ Miss Dayton” 
nor “ Miss Hammerton,”’ nor even a letter from 
| them: we were not intimate enough for that; 
if we had been, I’m afraid everybody in my 
neighborhood would have wearied of theit 
names. But some city people had come 
Daytonville to board. Looking back, I can see 
that they weren’t much in the way of manners 
and bringing up, and I’m sure now, that they 
hadn't as good standing in their home as I had 
| ia mine. But they were from the city, that 
was quite enough for me, and I met their ad- 
vances eagerly, and was only too glad to wel- 
come them when they came, without being 
asked, in regular shoals, to devour mother’s 
pies and Peggy’s famous waffles, to drink down 
cream like water, and make themselves sick on 
half-ripe fruit. There was a dashing young 
fellow among them who paid me a deal of at 
tention from the first, so much that father was 
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between us. 

I was quite taken up, for awhile, with Mr. 
Comly’s good looks and sociable ways, and 
then I was vain of his devotion to me, and 
liked his pretty speeches more than a sensible 
girl ought. I was quite deaf to all father could 
say, and at last, towards the middle of July, 


mother advised him to find out something about | 


the young man. Well, he couldn't discover 


that there was anything against Mr. Comly as | 


regards character ; he had been aclerk in a dry- 
goods store, but was out of a situation now. 
“And how he ever pays his board, let alone 
all his fine clothes and neckties and gloves, and 
the Lord knows what other gimcracks, is more 


than J can tell for my part! And I can just tell | 


you, Martha Kennedy, I’m not goin’ to give 
all the daughter I've got to a lily-fingered chap 
who hasn't as much as a decent trade to fall 
back on.”’ 

“Mr. Comly hasn’t asked for your daughter 
yet, that I know of!’ I answered, hotly. 


“No; but it looks as if he might be meanin’ | 


to take her without askin’. I don’t want to 
spile any of your fun, Martha; young girls is 
young girls. And I don’t expect an old head 
on young shoulders, nor ask it; and you may 
have just as good times as you’re a mind to, 
my dear ; but I don’t want any serious doin’ 
with this silk and muslin man. I used to 
think I’d have a son-in-law to my mind some 
day; but William Davis has too sound sense 
to go with such a bad-mannered, ill-contrived 
set as these city folks, and I don’t wonder he 
hasn’t been near us since you ’re at home.”’ 

“T don’t care a fig for Wiil Davis! He is 
not fit for refined society, and I’m glad he has 
such sound sense as to know it. What would 
an awkward, ignorant farmer like him find to 
say among these fashionable people? I am 
sure J don’t want him, and he shall soon see 
that, if he does come!”’ 

But father turned around as he went out, 
and his face was sterner than it had ever been 
to me. 

“Stop, Martha! I’ll never hear a child o’ 
mine insult the honest callin’ she owes her 
bread to, nor insult any o’ my friends that 
come to my house. If William Davis ever 
should do you the honor 0’ comin’ to see you, 
just treat him as well as you know how, or I'll 
have to ‘put my foot down on these foolish no- 
tions that French Madame has put in your 
head. I wish I’d a followed my own thinkin’, 
and never sent you away from home.” 

I went up stairs then, with the same wish in 


my heart, and had a good ery; you know how | 


girls do when they get worried up. Anda 
g00d think, too. I’d never been so saucy to 
father in my life, and it made me think. Then 
I remembered I hadn’t read my chapter the 
night before—you see I had been out dread- 
fully late, walking with Mr. Comly; why, I 


| guess it must have been well on to ten o’clock 
| —so I opened at my mark, and there the chap- 
| ter was about obeying parents, and I declare I 
| felt so miserable I just went down on my knees 
| and asked to be helped out of this wretched, 
| wicked way I had got into, and helped back 
| into the dear old ways like before I went to 
| Madame’s. I do believe, I'll always believe, 
that prayer was the first step towards them. 
| At the last I couldn’t help sending up a little 
wish that my old friends might come back to 
| me, especially Hester and Will; for, to tell the 
| truth, it was just as much Will’s staying away 
| as anything else that first made me try to be 
agreeable to Mr. Comly. Well, I got up then, 
and washed my eyes to take the tear-imarks 
off; but I’d take a fresh cry every other min- 
| ute, for thinking how mother had always loved 
me and denied herself for me, and how father 
and the boys had made a pet and baby of me 
all my life, and to think how I was repaying 
them. You see, I had only begun to under- 
stand how shamefully I had been going on; it 
seemed as if my eyes were just opened. It 
was a most wonderful thing; though, I dare 
say, you think the wonderful part of it was 
that I should ever have got into such wicked- 
ness. As I was drying my face for about the 
sixth time, mother opened the door softiy and 
looked in. 

‘*Martha, child, hadn’t you better fix up a 
little and come down? Hester Davis and her 
brother are here, and father bid me ask them 
to stop to tea. I don’t think they ’d* have 
agreed to; but, when I said yon were up stairs 
and not very well, Hester said she'd wait to 
see you. You won’t mind coming down, my 
dear, will you?” 

Something in the dear voice that had soothed 
me since my birth struck a sharp pain to my 
heart. I went over to her and saw she had 
been crying; so I just threw my arms around 
her neck, and we had another good cry to- 
gether. But those tears did me a deal of good. 
Then the dear soul tried to comfort me, telling 
me, ‘Never mind, dearie; if you’ve set your 
heart on this young man, L’!I do all I can with 
your father. But do, child, look before you 
Jeap. I don’t think this Mr. Comly is quite 

the right kind of a lover for you. He seems 
to think it a condescension to visit you, and 
seems to look down on me and your father. 7 
don’t mind so much ; I know I’m only a plain 
body, but I can’t bear to see him disrespectful 
to your father. But don’t worry, Patty; I°ll 
do all I can; and, besides, I’ve prayed over it, 
_ and I’m sure it will all come out right.” 
And when she had said this, I just sobbed 
out, “I didn’t care a fig for Mr. Comly; I 
didn’t care if I never saw him again. I’d 
never leave them, and I'd try to be a comfort 
to them yet, so I would,” and then came more 
| of the tears I dare say ypu are well tired of by 
this time. For my part, I like to see girls 
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spend all their sorrows in tears. As long as 
the clouds break, and the showers fall, the 
heart will have sunshine again; but, as we 
get on in life, and the drought presses on us 
in our troubles, so that the clouds only grow 
heavier and heavier with the storm that will 
not break—ah, Miss Cathie! that is trouble, 
indeed. 

It took me some time to get down that day. 
I didn’t want to look as if I’d been crying my 
eyes out; so I had to wait till they cooled off 
a bit. And then I never did see anything so 


hard to get up nicely as my hair was that af- | 


ternoon. By the time my eyes were beginning 
to look a little respectable, I had got it up 
beautifully, and brushed and oiled it to make 
it lie smooth—it was that crimpy and wavy— 
and put on my new blue gingham dress and 
my best collar—a beautiful one that came 
nearly out to my shoulders, and was trimmed 
all around with real thread lace—and fastened 
it with my cameo pin. We considered that 
breastpin very elegant then; the cameo was 
as clear as crystal, and larger around than a 
silver dollar; and there was a border of gold 
leaves to it, with little bunches of gold grapes. 
I dare say you wonder I should have cared so 


much for my looks, in my humbled state of | 


mind; but, you see, Miss Cathie, a girl is a 
girl the world over, be she saint or sinner, and 
there isn’t one of them that’s willing to do 
penance for her sins, no matter how she sor- 
row? for them, by making herself a fright on 
purpose. Well, when I went down, Hester 
shook hands with me so distantly, and Will 
gave me such a cool bow, with ‘I hope you 
are better, Miss Kennedy,”’ that, if it had been 
even the day before, 1’d have been enraged 
into treating them worse than ever. But, you 
see, the new leaven was beginning to work, 
and the prayers and tears had left my heart 
seft for awhile, anyhow. So I flew at Hester 
with one of our old-time hearty kisses, and 
told her how glad I was to see her, and why 
hadn’t she been over before ? 

“T never thought you wanted to see me so 
much, or I would have been, and you’ve had 
so much company besides.’’ 

“That’s true enough,” father putin. “It’s 
been just one draft o’ folks ever since the | 
child’s been home. But you might know 
she’s glad to see you, Hester. Why, I haven’t 
seen her look so natural-like since she first 
went away to town ;” and I saw him look in 
pleased astonishment as I shook hands with 
Will, and asked him all about the West. 

I didn’t tell him how glad I was to see him, | 
you understand. Just take my advice, Miss | 
Cathie, and never you make too much fuss 
over a man till you’ve got the right to; it | 
makes them conceited ; and they ’re like enough | 
to be that, anyway, the land knows! Besides, | 
it’s no manner of we. He was rather cool | 
and offish, I thought; but I knew I had not ' 


treated Hester well, and maybe he might 
have got just a little jealous about Mr. Comly. 
You ’ve no idea how that notion pleased me. 
Girls are queer! Well, I talked away to them 
about old times, and told stories of school that 
interested Hester mightily ; but Will seemed 
| to like the old-time recollections best. Then 
| I showed them my photographs, and told them 
| all about the young ladies. One of them, 
| Georgia Halliday, was from Tlinois, and I re. 
peated some of the stories she used to tell in 
| the dortoits about her wild western home. 
Mentioning the Mississippi started Will Davis 
to describe it; and, my, how he did talk! I 
never before had known he was so eloquent; 
and, looking up at bim surprised, 1 made up 
my mind I had never known he was so hand- 
some. And soit went on till tea-time. I re- 
| member we had some of Peggy’s waffles, and 
| mother fried the chickens; she can beat any- 
| body I ever saw at it, unless it is my husband’s 
| mother. And afterwards it went on just the 
/same. In almost everything I found Will 
knew so much more than I had ever supposed, 
and how he had ever got so learned was more 
_than I could tell; he had never gone to any 
school but the academy. And he talked so 
well that when Mr. Comly dropped in with 
| some of the ladies, and Will drew off to a cor- 
| ner to talk over farming with father, I couldn't 
help listening to them with one ear, while I 
caught what the rest said with the other. 
| And, somehow, my city friends did seem so 
| silly that night, and I was so sorry, for I 
| wanted Mr. Comly to show off before Hester 
j}and Will. But all 1 could get him to talk 
; about was ladies’ dress, and what kind of 
goods ‘‘would become my style;” and bis 
cousin Clementina just sat and whispered to 
the other ladies, and kept interrupting father 
by talking into Will. I never did see anything 
so ill-behaved as that girl that night. And 
Will was just as polite as could be; always 
excused himself to father before he turned 


| around to listen to her, and then, soon as he’d 


answered, he’d go right back to his conversa- 
tion about soils and crops. I saw father was 
getting wrathy, and I said we’d have some 
nusic. 

“That will be delightful, Miss Kennedy. 
Sing that air from ‘Leonora’ that I think so 
charming ; though, indeed, anything might be 
charming when Miss Kennedy sings it.” 

I felt my face burn like a coal, and 1 plunged 
| into a pile of music, saying I’d get something 
we could all sing. “Mr. Davis, you'll sing 
bass, won’t you?” 

‘‘Ah! Mr. Davis sings opera, perhaps? De- 
lighted to hear him, or any of Miss Kennedy’s 
friends.”’ 

‘Well, I wouldn’t like to say that,” father 
said, bluntly, ‘because, you see, young man, 
the pleasure a body takes in people’s singin’ 
depends a heap more on the voice they ’ve got 
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than the friends they ’ve got, I think ;’’ and 
Will answered :— 

“No, I don’t sing opera. We farmers find 
little time for such matters in our busy, earnest 
lives.” 

“Ah, yes! The cultivation of the soil pre- 
yents the cultivation of one’s musical taste,” 
with a little laugh at his wit. 

“ And the cultivating of one’s musical taste, 
I’ve noticed, sometimes seems to prevent cul- 
tivation of any other kind,” said without a 
laugh by Hester; the quiet little thing, who’d 
have thought it of her? 

Mr. Comly eyed her sharply, but she looked 
as meek as any lamb; so he smiled, and com- 
plimented her on the way she wore her hair. 
But I saw Will bite his lip, and dart a reproving 
look at his sister; and she smiled back defi- 
antly, and took refuge with father, who always 
petted her next to me. 

Well, we sang “There’s nothing half so 
sweet in life as Love's young dream,’’ a pretty 
thing, Miss Cathie, though out of fashion now- 
adays; and then the ‘‘Fairy Boy,”’ and that 
sweet, old “Fairy Bells.” Then we had some 
of the negro melodies that were all the rage, 
and Wiil sang a fine bass to them all—*‘ Old 
Folks at Home,” “‘ Massa in the cold Ground,”’ 
and “Way down upon de Swanee Ribber.” 
Hester had a right good second voice, and Mr. 
Comly sang a very nice tenor, only he would 
put in so many fancy touches. And father 
said it was the best music he ’d heard since he 
was young. He even listened quite pleasantly 
while Mr. Comly and I sang that duet from 
“Martha,’’ you know, Miss Cathie, ‘‘ How so 
fair.’ Mr. Comly didn’t say the Italian words 
as Signor Steffini taught me to, but I dare say 
he couldn’t see very well standing so far off, 
and a little near-sighted anyway—almost al- 
ways wore eye-glasses. Next father asked 
Hester to play, and, when I found she had been 
taking lessons at the academy, I was anxious 
to hear her. I was astonished to see how cor- 
rectly she played, and with how much expres- 
sion. She played the ‘‘ Monastery Bells’’ beau- 
tifully ; indeed, much better than I could, for 
Iused to hurry over those runs, and use the 
pedal to drown my mistakes. But when Will 
sang, to her accompaniment, mother’s favorite, 
“Oft in the Stilly Night,” it was just so lovely 
we held our breath to listen—city folks and all. 
I quite liked Mr. Comly for the honest way he 
said, when it was over, ‘‘ You have a magnifi- 
eent voice, Mr. Davis! I think 1’m a judge, 
and J don’t believe I ever heard a finer bass 
that was nota professional. You ought to cul- 
tivate it, sir, you ought to cultivate it!” 

Even father said afterward, “‘he thought 
better of the young man,”’ though he declared 





| 
| 





flushed quite red. But Hester just gave one 
of her determined nods and began a soft pre- 
lude, and then he sang a sweet, flowing, little 
melody that I thought I had heard, but the 
words were quite new to me. 


“Sleeping one night in the fair moonlight, 

No roof but the summer sky, 

Found me a dream as bright as a gleam 
From the pillars of pearl on high. 

A valley of peace, with the golden fleece 
Of the wheat nodding full in the ear; 

A shimmer of brooks, in the shadiest nooks 
Of the mountain that towereth near. 

A sweet home-nest, like a haven of rest, 
Crowned with a woman’s grace— 

A brow snow-fair, under amber hair, 
And a winsome, blushing face! 

And the vale I knew, and the maiden too, 
And the door, with the clambering vine, 

And Home was the name of the dream that came, 
And I thought that the home was mine!” 


The song was very much admired, and I no- 
ticed how confusedly Wili answered all our 
questions about it. ‘It was an old air, most 
likely not published any more.’’ So I took the 
first chance I had to ask Hester, and, after a 
deal of hesitation, she said, ‘I oughtn’t tell 
you, Patty, Will would be so angry; but if 
you ’ll never breathe it, he picked the tune out 
of an old book of mother’s, but the words he 
wrote last year while he was out West. But 
mind, don’t tell him!’ That was just the cli- 
max of all! To think of Will Davis writing 
anything like that! But I tell you, Miss 
Cathie, my cheeks burned, as I remembered I 
had seen the “‘door with the clambering vine,’’ 
and played in it many and many a time, for it 
was Hester’s home and Will’s, in our own yal- 
ley, and the mountain did tower near, sure 
enough. And besides, he’d always called my 
hair amber, while most every one else called it 
red. I guess I wasn’t very likely to tell him. 


PART IIL. 


WELL, so it went on through the summer ; 
but you mustn’t think I was cured all one 
way, without any relapses. I had many a 
one ; those fetters I complained of are not to 
be broken by one trying, nor one resolve, nor 
one prayer. You just have to keep trying 
and praying, without troubling yourself much 
about resolutions, except the one fixed resolu- 
tion never to stop trying until you’ve come up 
out of Egypt. And Will helped me a deal, 
only not just as I wanted; the grave way he 
took of proving me in the wrong and showing 
me how to help myself into the right, didn’t 
just please wt tanity. But he brought me, 


he could see he was quite envious of Will. And | more and more, to his way of thinking, that 
everybody coaxed them to sing agaiu, and Hes- | labor is the salt of the earth, and that each of 
ter looked up and said something we didn’t us it behooves to labor faithfully in whatever 


hear; but Will seemed very unwilling, and | direction the Lord opens. 


I began to see how 
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mistaken the kindness was that sent me toa 
school quite above my level, and to see how a 
wrong bend had made me capable of many fol- 
lies I would once have shrunk from. Once 
more I took pride and pleasure in my rightful 
duties as only daughter, and I tried my best to 
be best among all the girls at girls’ work. And 
I soon felt happier than I had for months, es- 
pecially one day, when Mr. Dayton droppod 
into the milk-house where I was skimming, to 
give mea kind message from Alice. And when 
1 blushed and looked foolish over my work, he 
said, in that grand way of his, ‘‘ You may be 
proud of your daughter, Mrs. Kennedy, that 
the advantages you have given her have not 
made her unmindful of those higher duties she 
first learned from you ; forthe little labors that 
go to make a home happy and homelike and 
prosperous are, after all, the best works of 
woman’s hands.”’ 

But 1’m afraid what pleased me most in this 
was because Squire Dayton said it, and that, 
you know, was only a little of the old leaven 
after all. But never one word did Will say of 
our old liking for each other, and whenever 
Mr. OComly was around, he would draw back 
and leave me entirely free to carry on as I 
pleased. And, indeed, sometimes I did, even 
yet. And I did it ali for fear Will should see 
1 liked him, and I was so cool and offish to 
him ; oh, dear! it was a wretched time! and I 
trying all summer to do right, and pulled two 
ways at once. . 

At last a party was got up for a day on the 
mountain ; we ’d been talking about it all sum- 
mer, but somehow it had never come off. We 
met at Hester’s and talked it over, and fixed 
the day, and the day was Saturday the twenty- 
fifth day of August. We were to go in two big 
wagons, but each gentleman was to ask a lady. 
That was the way at Daytonville, we were al- 
ways sure to be paired off, because the engaged 
couples liked it, and didn’t much care whether 
the rest did or not. We girls had planned out 
all about the eatables, and we were just break- 
ing up as father came in; he’d been to the 
lodge, and told me, ‘‘Come, Martha, if you ’re 
about ready, I’ve got the tilbury all to my- 
self.”” So I went with him, a deal amused at 
the dear soul’s manceuvre to keep me from 
walking home in the moonlight with “the silk | 
and muslin man.”’ 

Early the next morning a boy from the hotel 
brought me a note all pink and perfumed, ask- 
ing ‘‘the pleasure of my company for the next 
Saturday,” and signed “ Augustus Comly.”’ 
It wasn’t the best-spelt note in the world, and 
the grammar was about the same, and all the 
quivers and flourishes conldng keep me from 
being quite taken aback, for I’d thought he 
was a great scholar. But I accepted the invi- 
tation ; what else was 1 todo? and I felt rather 
proud to show him how much better a note I | 


such a cultivated musical taste, 2nd knew all 
| about the opera. 

But that evening after tea Will Davis came; 
and he seemed so embarrassed and confused, 
quite unlike himself. By and by he asked me 

| for a flower or two for Hester, and followed 
me out to the garden. 

“‘No, I can’t stay, thank you, Miss Martha. 
You will have more company presently ; I see 
your city friends coming up the road. I just 
ran in to ask you—if you have any objections, 
I nfean— will you ride up the mountain on 
Saturday with me?” 

My heart gave a great jump; to think of his 
asking me, and so confused about it! If it had 
only been the night before! But as I stood on 
the garden steps and looked down on him, 
blushing, excited, almost awkward, the bad 
spirit got into me, and I felt a deal of triumph 
over his disappointed face, as I said, compos- 
edly, “I should be pleased to, Mr. Davis, but 
I have promised to go with Mr. Comly.”” How 
his black eyes did flash up at me. 

“Why, he told me he hadn’t seen you to-day, 

| and I’m sure he didn’t get an opportunity to 
ask you last night.”’ He fairly jerked out the 

, words, and I just hugged myself to think he'd 
been watching me. 

| But I said, very stiffly, ‘‘ You seem to doubt 
my word, Mv. Davis. Mr. Comly invited me 
by note ;’”’ and he just bowed, and was off with- 
out a word. I tell you, Miss Cathie, pride 

| don’t make a peaceful pillow, and I cried my- 

| self to sleep that night, for something told me 
—Martha Kennedy, that’s your last chance of 
winning Will Davis. 

The week went on, that was Tuesday; and 

| Wednesday I did up my blue gingham dress (it 
was the first doing up, and I wouldn’t trust it 
to Peggy, though I didn’t like to wash, and 
| don’t yet), and clear-starched my collar and 
cuffs, they were book-muslin with fluted ruffles, 
and my apron to match ; and Thursday I ironed 
them and trimmed my flat over with a sweet 
| shade of blue ribbon that just matched my 
dress, but my heart wasn’t in it at all. And 
Friday I builed a tongue and a ham, and baked 





| biscuits and cakes and pies, and flowered my 
_ cakes all off beautifully, till brother Liphe said 


they looked too pretty to eat, but I wasn’t in 
the spirit of it yet. And Saturday, when I saw 


| Will Davis drive by, like the wind, with his 


new mill-wagon and his own dashing bays, my 
heart sank low enough, and I wished it all over 
and done with. I just wondered what lady 
he’d take. It wasn’t his wagon called for me, 
but another pretty much like it, with a white 
horse and a roan—Charlie Lewis’ team. All 
the young men were in, and all the girls but 


| me, and there was the place saved for me be- 
side Mr. Comly, and he was fuller of compli- 
| ments and sweet whispers than ever. 


I declare 
it was real down wicked ; but if ever I wanted 


could write than this city gentleman who had | to push anybody out of a wagon, it was Mr. 
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Augustus Comly as we struggled up the moun- 


tain. The other wagon was waiting for us at | 


the spring, about half way up, and they ’d scat- 
tered themselves around it, and were making 


the woods ring. Our Liphe was near Hester | 
Davis as usual; but the rest of the girls were | 


all together, so I couldn’t tell which Will’s 
partner was, and he was dipping water from 
the pool. 
was always of an inquisitive turn, fell to count- 
ing, and cried out :— 

“I say, who’s the odd fellow?” and they 
all laughed, and said it was Will. 


what does that mean, Davis? Where’s your | 


lady ?”’ 
Will stooped for another cupful. 


Martha ?’’ 


1 used to read about something the old phi- | 


losopher tried to find, that they called the 


Elixir of Life. Well, I think that spring water | 


was it, Miss Cathie, for that cupful, what little 


I got of it—my hand shook so I spiiled about | 


half—set the birds singing for me all the world 


over, and I thought 1’d never seen such a | 


Jovely spot in my life. And I think so yet. 
We often go up there, and we’ll take you be- 
fore you leave, Miss Cathie. Woods on both 
sides of the road, and on the left the spring 
trickling out from under a great gray rock, all 
shaggy with moss and plumy with ferns ; trick- 
ling out in a slender silver stream, with so sweet 
and clear a tinkle-tinkle, it sounds like fairy 
bells. There, in a lap of limestone-rock, lies 
the pool, clear as crystal, and ice-cold ; and all 
around the edge ferns, and violets, and mosses, 
and trailing arbutus. In May and June it’s 
just framed in flowers ; but by August there 
are only the clumps of glistening green leaves, 
always dewy. Ferns all around, and festoons 


of the wild grapevine, and the shining leaves | 
of the mountain laurel, with the endless twit- | 
ter of birds, and that murmur you will always | 
hear in great woods, which Willis, I think it | 
is, names among his unwritten music ; and the | 


road, rocky, and straight, and steep, so roofed 
with trees that you can only catch a glimpse 
of blue sky; and a look backwards shows you 
the whole valley, hazy with distance, ending 
in a rim of blue, dive mountain, full thirty 
miles away. 

The events of most of the day are not worth 
telling you about, only that my tongue was 


loosed by that magical drink, and I laughed | 


and chattered, and went on like wild. They 
said afterwards I was the life of the party, and 
I shouldn’t wonder if it was true, for I had 
enough delight in my heart to enliven twenty 
parties. I don’t think I ever was a belle, be- 
fore or since, but I’m quite sure I was that 
day, though brother Liphe declares I acted 
like one possessed. 

Well, we had our dinner, and a very good 
one it was, though it was funny enough to see 


MARKED WITH A WHITE STONE. 


But pretty soon Charlie Lewis, who | 


“ Why, 


“My lady | 
disappointed me. Will you have a drink, Miss | 
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the cloth spread flat on the ground, and all our 
dainties and substantials bestrewing it with 
very careless elegance. And my beautiful 
jelly-cake, just before its turn came to be cut, 
was found to be owned and occupied by a 
bright-eyed little tree-frog, that seemed to 
, have some notion of what made such an ado in 

the world, later—Squatter Sovereignty; and, 
| frightened from his sweet repose by one united 
shout, he suvothed his sorrows ‘in the butter- 
| bowl, and left our biscuits butterless for lunch. 
| After we had eaten our dinner, and got the 
dishes packed, we left the teams, which couldn’t 
| be taken any further, and scrambled up to the 
| very tops of the mountain, stopping at all the 
coal clearings to pick the last huckleberries of 
the year. And, oh, the view from the top! 
The two views, one each way, with a sweep of 
four counties! But there, 1’m not going to 
try to tell you about it, for I haven’t words to; 
but you shall see it for yourself, Miss Cathie. 
| Then we strayed off in couples or companies, 

and I began to see Mr. Comly wanted me to 


| make one of a couple, and I was set and deter- 
mined I wouldn’t do it; so, by one manceuvre 
| and another, 1 managed to keep the gayest of 
the party around me all the afternoon, till just 
before going-home time, a crashing and stamp- 
ing in the direction of the wagons took all the 
gentlemen down inarush. We waited for a 
while, but they still stayed, and I wandered 
off from the rest to watch the sunset and have 
a good think. The first thing I knew, here 
was Mr. Comly at my elbow, with the news 
that Will’s horses had broken loose and com- 
| pletely wrecked the wagon. They had put 
the horses to the others, and decided to put 
the ladies all in the wagon, and leave the gen- 
tlemen to walk down. ‘But the ladies have 
overruled that, and half of us are to walk and 
half ride, according to choice. And I’m sure 
1’m very glad, for 1’m certain I could never 
| walk down that fearful road without being 
lamed,”’ with a shrug of his delicate shoulders 
and a glance at his delicate feet. ‘‘ But there’s 
one good thing come of this miserable mess—1 
| never did like these rustic parties—I have got 
| an opportunity tosee youalone, Miss Kennedy, 
| which I have failed in all day ;”’ and then he 
| went on through a great deal more nonsense 
than I should like to tell over; to vow he 
“loved me, idolized me, adored me,’’ and 
| 80 on. 
I don’t mean to ridicule the little man, for I 
| guess maybe he did like me, or fancied he did ; 
| but it was so very silly! But I felt serious 
| enough then, dear knows! I was frightened 
| half todeath. You see, I’d never been used 
to such language; and I never saw a more 
welcome sight than Will Davis’ white, stern 
face, parting the chestnut sprouts behind me. 
| Mr. Comly was vowing eternal devotion, “‘a 
| life spent to repay the priceless boon” over 
| my hand, and between my fright and his go- 
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ings on I hadn’t been able to get a word in, 


and I never thought how he was holding my 
hand in both of his, until 1 saw Will look at 
it stern as death, and then I snatched it away 
and wished the earth would open. 

“I beg your pardon! I assure you it was 
quite unintentional. 
ing among the new growth, and, trying to find 
my way to the rest, your voices led me this 
way ; and I am very sorry to have heard what 

_ was not meant for me. Shall I offer my ¢on- 
gratulations, Miss Kennedy? or is it a little 
premature?” 

I just said one word; I couldn’t help it, 
pride or no pride. Oh, but his words cut! 
And his look! I just gasped, ‘‘ Will!’ 

He turned as quick as thought, all excited. 
“TI have a word to say to you; I shan’t inter- 
rupt you long. That’—pointing back of us— 
“is the way to the wagon; Mr. Comly will 
take you there, if you are ready to go. And 
that”—pointing down to the valley—‘“‘is the 
road I shall take ina moment, and it leads— 
you see where it leads, Martha?’ Straight 
down under his pointing finger, in the edge of 
the valley, lay the great old house where he 
was born ; and back from it, many and many 
an acre, stretched the farm-lands—field: of 
green meadow grass and of clover, ripe for 
second crop ; fields of waving, tasselled corn ; 
broad fields of buckwheat, white with blossoin ; 
then the wind sighed over the oat stubble and 
the ground new ploughed for the winter wheat. 
“You see, it leads—home! Choose your own 
path, Martha Kennedy, this night~—my way, 
or his!” 

I think I prayed a little just then. Not that 
I wasn’t sure which I loved ; but, now that it 
had actually come to deciding, it did seem as 
if such happiness could never be meant for me, 
and I so undeserving. Anda cloud all crim- 
son and gold swept over the sun, and the warm 
light fell on the white walls and ‘‘the door 
with the clambering vine.”” I felt my eyes fill 
and my heart. I knewI could not get voice 
for many words ; so I just bowed to Mr. Comly 
as kindly as I could, and put out both hands 
to Will, and the single word that I spoke was 
** Home !”” 

So we walked down the mountain together, 
and we have walked together ever since. We 
stopped at the spring to rest and talk it all 
over, and that’s when I found this bit of flint- 
stone; and Will marked it for me when he 
eame over to ask father next evening; and a 
happier man than father you never saw. No, 
no, Miss Cathie, I’m not going to tell you what 
Will said to me that night. You may find that 
out for yourself when your time comes. 

Besides, we’re to take tea over at mother’s 
to-day, and it’s about time we were making 
ready. Dear! Why, if it isn’t nearly three 
o’clock! We’venotime tolose. Alice, daugh- 
ter, go to the barn and tell papa he must please 


I was lost in the clear- 








come in to get himself ready ; and, daughter, 
tell him if he thinks best we’ll have the new 
carriage. If you’ve done with ‘Dr. John,” 
Miss Cathie, I’ll take it over for Hester; we 
always exchange books. Will says they are 
part of the necessaries of life. 





Pe Nell 
MY HOROSCOPE. 
BY GEORGE H. PICARD. 





ONE night, 
TI set mine eyes upon a star 
Scintillating overhead afar 
With dim, uncertain light. 


I chose 
It from its million mates; 
Astray outside the azure gates, 
Aloft serenely rose. 


I cried: 
“O star, thou purest from the mist! 
The feathery mists alone resist 
Thy light’s full tide!” 
And, foolish like, 
I chose to read my fortune in its face, 
To rise or fall by its good grace, 
This self-same night. 


This very way: 
Suppose it rideth into azure fields, 
I have a sigh my bitter fortune yields, 
And brings me holiday. 


But then: 
If their gray mists grow into black 
And I no longer see its track, 
It brings me pain. 
Ah! joyfully 
I see the cold, gray mists grow thin 
And thinner; I see my star beyin 
To glimmer royally; 


I feel 
A hope akin to foolish superstition, 
I wonder at my changed position, 
The stars reveal. 
A moment more: 
All unobserved, ‘neath a cloud, 
My star is clothed in a shroud 
And sinks lower. 


I know not 
That any resurrection raised it up. 
I know I drank my bitter cup— 
My cruel lot. 





—_—__ ~~ 


A TrvE Lapy.—‘“‘I cannot forbear pointing 
out to you, my dearest child,”’ said Lord Col- 
lingwood to his daughter, ‘‘the great advan- 
tages that will result from a temperate conduct 
and sweetness of manner on all occasions. 
Never forget that you are a gentlewoman, and 
all your words and actions should make you 
gentle. I never beard your mother—your 
dear, good mother—say a harsh or hasty thing 
to any person in my life. Endeavor to imitate 
her. I am quick and hasty in temper ; but, 
my darling, it isa misfortune which has caused 
me inexpressible pain. It has given me more 
trouble to subdue this impetuosity than any- 
, thing I ever undertook.” 
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POPULAR BELIEFS, AND THEIR 
TENDENCY. , 


BY J. J. B. a aiid 








PoPpuULAR beliefs, in the generally-accepted 
sense of the term, are those impressions which, 
originating perhaps with one or a few, become, 
by reason of their apparent worth or pleasing 
portrayal, almost axiomatic in their character, 
and, in proportion to these characteristics, ex- 
ert their influence for good or evil upon their 
upholders. There is a French proverb which 
tells us that we should not judge a belief by its 
apparent worth, but by the good which results 
from it, for by this method no disadvantage 
or unfavorable tendency it may possess can be 
overlooked ; and this would at once appear to 
a person of reason a most satisfactory method 


of determining upon what of the many should | 
be accepted and what disregarded, and arule | 


by which the prejudices which inevitably exist 
regarding such matters, could be in part over- 
come, and the many still existing superstitions 
rejected as belonging, in a great measure, to 
those who, in default of better means, make 
use of them for the accomplishment of their 
ends. It is a maxim, however, which, judging 
from the unfortunate acceptance of some ideas 
in the past, is not always destined to be ob- 
served, in spite of its merit. 

Our confidence in a subject, whether it be 
regarding religion or any other branch of in- 
quiry, is generally strengthened by the amount 
of corroboration it may afterwards receive, as 
well as by the other inducements for eredence 
it may offer; but oftentimes the plausibility 
itself of the advanced opinion is sufficient to 
insure its acceptance. Itis often surprising to 
see with what readiness and even eagerness a 
rumor, which most likely is but an expressed 
opinion, is seized and clothed with all the 
habiliments of an indisputable truth, and im- 
mediately the world is prepared to carry on a 
relentless warfare with those who have not 
been borne along with the mass toward a pop- 
ular delusion ; or; again, when a successful ex- 
ploit has been accomplished, which from its 
general tendency seems a coup d’ état as regards 
civil or religious advancement, the mass, with 
the greatest precipitancy, rush forward to pay 
their tokens of regard and admiration, while 
the object of this esteem, provided the praise 
be justly his, unaware of the results he may 
unconsciously have been the means of produc- 
ing, and having awakened to find himself 
famous, congratulates himself upon being the 
recipient of Fortune’s smiles. 

We also notice very many varieties of belief ; 
some which embrace only a small portion of 
territory in extent, and others which inelude 
the inhabitants of many countries; and it fre- 
quently occurs that these most widely-extended 
views are the same which prove most errone- 





ous, and the most difficult to eradicate from the 
minds of even an intelligent society—a fact 
which renders the saying 
- we enter free, 
But as regards our exit, slaves are we,” 

a truism which we cannot doubt. It is with 
the utmost reluctance that a pleasing delusion 
is abandoned for a more grave but more evi- 
dent truth, from the fact that the world delights 
in receiving a pleasant fiction provided it comes 
with no unpleasant provisions or disagreeable 
requirements. 

It is without denial that the effect of educa- 
tion on the acceptation of belief is marked. In 
former ages, when the light of seience had not 
yet shed itself on the people of our land, and 
the spirit of inquiry was still in its infancy, 
ideas of a much more repulsive character than 
those of the present were indulged in, and, 
there being but few tests to which matters of 
this kind could be subjected, imagination was 
allowed complete freedom, and was checked 
only by a final conviction of the falsity of the 





| idea, or when the results following were fully 





realized. 

More than eighteen centuries ago, when the 
doctrine of the Jewish church was being called 
into question by the appearance of one calling 
himself the messenger of the Messiah, and 
when their ancient belief was being rejected 
for one which, in their opinion, was that of 
Beelzebub, their hatred was at once aroused, 
and the well-known cry, ‘‘Crucify bim! Cru- 
cify him!’’ sounded throughout the halls of 
justice. And for what? For advancing a be- 
lief contrary to that of the world in general, 
and daring to resist the authority of the priest- 
hood. On the other hand, there often exists a 
great reluctance to surrender old beliefs which 
have been handed from one to another for 
many generations, and, having never before 
been called into question, are thought to be in- 
disputable. The well-known philosopher of old 
dared to proclaim his distaste and disapproval 
of the course of lite pursued by the people of 
his time, by asserting his belief in a first cause 
and the immortality of the soul, and immedi- 
ately he was doomed to death, and, in the midst 
of an excited populace, tasted the fatal hem- 
lock. But it is not necessary to look for exam- 
ples of this nature in the uncertainty of the 
past and the vista of preceding ages, for they 
are in every age visible, nor is it expedient to 
regard with aught but a feeling of indulgence 
the unimportant and oftentimes absurd specu- 
lations which agitated the minds of our fere- 
fathers, and involved the sacrifice of life and 
happiness. 

The people of England once found courage 
to resist the authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church and attempt to break asunder the un- 
yielding bonds of the priesthood which restrain- 
ed them. Perhaps no contest has ever pro- 
duced a greater effect, or left a more lasting 
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impression upon the minds of the people than 
this. It took place in an age when civil or re- 
ligious liberty was unheard of, and when the 
age of free thought and speech was yet to 
come; and the partial downfall of an empire 
of oppression bore with it the destruction of 
servile obedience and disgraceful tyranny, and 
the star of empire, which for a time seemed en- 
veloped in the threatening clouds of war, at last 
shone forth with increased brilliancy and more 
constant light. 

A strife which may be considered second to 
this in its uncalled-for cruelty, and even feroc- 
ity, was the French Revolution. Having as its 
chief aims the acquisition of power and the ag- 
grandizement of a few, it reached a condition 
which rendered the sacrifice of life an almost 
necessary act, and, although the fall of the 
guillotine was an almost familiar sound, bring- 
ing to one party a feeling of dread and to the 
other one of satisfaction, it was not until the 
country was in an alinost hopeless condition 
that its destroyers were made to see their mis- 
take. This war, like that of the Inquisition, 
was not, we may safely say, without its bene- 
ficial results; in both cases the question was, 
whether or not the good impulses which were 
inherent in the minds of men should succumb to 
those less worthy, and whether the nobler feel- 
ings of the heart should serve as its beacon- 
light—shining forth into the darkness of the 
age, and amid the storm which agitated the 
face of the world, directing the course of its 
beholder and determining the position and 
character of his dangers ; and in both instances 
those better feelings were not entirely re- 
pressed, for, rising from the ruins of vast and 
destructive conflicts, there appeared a more 
liberal government and a society of much more 
desirable requirements than before. As re- 
gards the political effects of these conflicts, 
they were not less marked than were the moral 
—the right to give an opinion and assert one’s 
own convictions was obtained, and a truth, 
whether agreeable or not in its character, was 
allowed attention. 

There are numerous other instances in which 
popular ideas have sprung up and gained 
ground in spite of the many disadvantages 
they have possessed, or the injurious tendency 
they have exerted, and in no country have such 
facts been more noticeable than in our own, 
and of such a character as we should hardly 
expect would characterize this age of enlight- 
enment; but human caprice and credulity have 
ever been subjects of regret, and often the 
principal drawbacks to the true progress of 
society ; internal disorders, which have often 
been rife among us, and which have owed their 
birth to such qualities as these, are undoubt- 
edly more to be dreaded than those from with- 
out, and, were the true causes of disaster traced 
to their origin, we should find that their devel- 
opment was from a far different source than 





—- 


was at first imagined; for those innovations 

which at the time appear beneficial in their 
| character, and most pleasant to consider, are 
| f_ity;when they no longer influence by their 
| Novelty and are more seriously considered, 

found to be destitute of all those attributes 
| most to be desired. Regarding the character. 
istics of our people, we cannot easily persuade 
ourselves that we are living in an age of per- 

fect mental freedom—when the majority do 
| not make use of hypocrisy and its kindred de- 
| ceits for the furtherance of their purposes— 
| when evident pleasure, or at least indifference, 
_is not veiled in tears of sorrow and words of 
consolation, and when personal aggrandize- 
ment is not effected through the medium of the 
strictest piety and shouting from the housetops. 
Civilization, however, has reached that extent 
which renders a considerable amount of hy- 
pocrisy seemingly necessary. A writer of our 
own time remarks, ‘‘Arts for attracting publie 
attention form a necessary part of the qualifica- 
tions even of the deserving; and skill in these 
goes farther than any other quality toward 
insuring success.’’ Necessity compels us to 
make use of deception, or else to fall behind 
the less deserving, whose more alluring but 
less truthful representations, too often carry 
conviction to the popular mind. 

In literature, no less than in other depart- 
ments in which imperfect civilization is visible, 
we have become aware of the price we pay for 
our advancement. This is undoubtedly a read- 
ing age, but the result of tiis progress is that 
we read too much, and with too little thought. 
In former years, especially before the art of 
printing had removed the restrictions which 
were placed upon the more rapid advancement 
of literature, books were not read in the desul- 
tory manner which is the characteristic habit 
of the present age, but were used in the care- 
ful manner which they generally merited: as 
the author well knew that his work would not 
be cast aside after a day's careless perusal if it 
were a production of merit, but would be pre- 
| served for years as a valuable addition to the 

literature of the age; while at the present time 
it is difficult for a work to gain acceptance un- 

less it be through its novelty, as the life of fic- 
tion endures but for a day, and both its good 
| and faulty characteristics are by to-morrow 
| forgotten. One of the effects of a high state 
of cultivation is the diminution of personal in- 
| dependence. The productions and inventions 
| which have tended to lessen the development 
| of resources and dependence on one’s own re- 
"quirements, and which are the result of this 
| advanced state, are made use of without hesi- 
| tation ; and the result is, that more reliance is 
placed upon the force of circumstances than 
upon individual exertion. 

The present era is, without doubt, one of ad- 
vancement in the strict sense of the term, but 
not in every sense an era of improvement, 
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judging from such results as have been men- 
tioned, and others which, owing to the unwill- 
ingness of the world to accept liberal sentiments, 
should, at the present, remain unwritten. As 
the evils attendant upon this advanced state of 
society cannot with readiness be realized, it re- 
mains for us, who are credited with an inborn 
impulse to reach a state of perfection, to hope, 
that, in the movement onward toward that 
state, there will be experienced more desirable 
results, and that, after all the evils which, like 


barriers, obstruct our march onward, have been | 


burned away, there may rise, Phenix like, 
from their ashes, those conditions more pro- 
ductive of true progress. 





—_ > 
FORGET. 
BY MARY W. M'VICAR. 








I po believe, if you could know how true, 

How strong, and faithful is my love for you; 
How, all day long, 

Each hour is lighter for a tender thought, 

The web of life in fairer colors wrought— 
More fine and strong; 


Because of it, the duties of each day 

Seem sweet as flowers beside the way; 
And thoughts of love 

Go out on every silent hour to you, 

And, into all I wish, dream, hope, and do, 
Are closely wove ;— 


Tf you could know it all, you might forget 
The wrongs which fill me with a fierce regret, 
A cruel pain 
I cannot still; for even in my dreams 
It all comes back so vividly, it seems 
Lived o’er again. 


How freely you forgive, I know, ah, me! 

Full well, but do not quite forget, and it may be 
You cannot yet; 

But on some future day you surely will, 

When this rebellious heart at last is still, 
You will forget; 


T know if I to-night were lying dead, 

No thought of words unkind I ever said 
Would come to you; 

You would forget all that I failed to be, 

All faults that vex you now, and only see 
My love so true. 


It could not matter to me then, dear love, 

It could not one stilled life-pulse move ; 
But now, and here, 

It would like benediction fall. 

Forgiven, can you not forget them all 
While I am near? 





— > «<a 


LiFe is divided into three terms: that which 
was, which is, and which will be. Let us learn 
from the past to profit by the present, and from 
the present to live better for the future. 

Kinp Worps.—Kind words are the flowers 
of earth’s existence ; use them, and especially 
around the fireside circle. They are jewels 
beyond price, and powerful to heal the wound- 
el heart and to make the weighed-down spirit 
glad. 


| 





THE ORPHAN COUSINS. 





BY MINNIE HEATHCOTE. 





“ My life is lone, and dark, and dreary; 
It rains, and the winds are never weary, 
And iny heart still clings to the mouldering past, 
And the hopes of my youth fall thick in the blast, 
For some days must be dark and dreary.” 


SortLy through the half-open casement, 
borne on the low vernal breeze, came these 
words, half sung, half wailed, yet melodious, 
from the lips of a young girl, who, though she 
had searcely wreathed the flowers of seventeen 
summers, had drained the eup of sorrow almost 
to the dregs, and felt that life held no more 
roses for her. Reclining upon a low window, 
half hidden by the graceful folds of the falling 
curtains, she heeded not the passer-by, or the 
bright golden day of early spring, beckoning 
her forth to enjoy God's holy baptism of love 
and light. Her form was sylph-like and beau- 
tiful; her light, golden hair was put plainly 
back, revealing a brow snow-white and ex- 
pressive; while her bright blue eyes, once 
sparkling with mirth and happiness, were now 
overflowing with tears, which would come as 
her lost hopes came looming up before her. 

Nelly Graham and her cousin, Julia Moreton, 
a bright, black-eyed beauty, were bereft, in 
early life, of their parents, and were each con- 
fided to the care of a kind uncle residing in 
Missouri. Doctor Marshall had no children of 
his own, but had, some years previous, adopted 
a son of an early friend, and he felt that these 
were, indeed, two angels sent to cheer his 
lonely heart. Instead, however, of taking 
them immediately to his home, he placed 
them, then in their eighth years, in a good 
school, where they remained until they were 
sufficiently accomplished to enter society, where 
their uncle fondly hoped they would be bright 
ornaments ; and at Commencement he proudly 
took them in his arms, after seeing them ac- 
quitted with highest honors, and blest them as 
his daughters. 

Bidding a kind farewell to their teachers and 
friends, they were soon flying over the railway 
to their new home on the shores of the turbid 
Missouri. The misgivings which had naturally 
risen in their hearts in regard to their western 
home, abont which their uncle had been strange- 
ly silent, quickly vanished as they neared a 
stately brick dwelling, situated on a beautiful 
eminence, and almost surrounded by a grove 
of maples, with here and there a stately elm or 
magnificent oak, and an exclamation of ‘‘ How 
beautiful! how picturesque!” burst simulta- 
neously from their lips. 

*“O uncle! why didn’t you tell us of the 
splendid home you were bringing us to?” said 
Julia, who rather feared being immured in the 
**back-woods,’’ compelled to waste her life 
among “ignorant Hoosiers,” who could not 
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appreciate her dark beauty, of which she was 
very vain. 

‘TI wished,’’ said Doctor Marshall, ‘‘to let 
my little girls find out the beauties of their 
home themselves, sv there might be no disap- 
pointments.”’ 

The fair Nelly was silent until they entered 
the house and saw the magnificence. and com- 
fort there; and, after being shown their sepa- 
rate rooms, so elegantly and tastefully arranged 
with a view to their comfort, she fell upon her 

. knees and poured out her thanks to God, that 
she, a penniless orphan, should be blessed with 
so good a friend, who was kind, indeed, as a 
father, and to whom, God helping her, she 
would be a dutiful and loving daughter. She 
soon changed her travelling dress for a plain 
white muslin, and descended to the pleasant 
sitting-room, where Julia, after having tho- 
roughly examined the contents of her room, 
and made a dazzling toilet, had preceded her, 
and was plying “ Uncle John’”’ with innumera- 
ble questions as to the house, the neighbors, 
and surrounding country; viewing the pros- 
pects of becoming a belle, and hoping to reign 
queen over “ Uncle John’s’ heart, with whom 
she was anxious to become a pet. 

Nelly knew no words by which to express 
her deep gratitude, and she silently put her 
arms about her uncle’s neck and kissed him as 
a fond daughter. 
Marshall placed a hand on each of their heads, 
and said, with tears in his eyes :— 

** My children, I am glad you like your home, 


for, since your aunt was taken from me, six | 


long years ago, I have lived a lonely life, with 
no one but the servants and my kind old house- 
keeper, Mrs. Smith, whom I hope you will love. 
Now that I have you with me, life will seem 
new again; and to-morrow my boy wiil come, 
and my old home will again be a happy home 
to me.”’ 

“How long since your son was at home?”’ 
asked Nelly. pe 

“Only five months. He came home on a 
short visit each vacation; and, now that he 


has finished his school, I will have you all with | 


me. But I hear the bell; let’s go refresh our- 
selves with some coffee, for I know that school- 
girls have good appetites.”’ 

After a good night’s rest, the two girls were 
up early next morning, and walked to the 
river and back just as Doctor Marshall was 
going in to breakfast, which, after a hearty 
greeting, they all enjoyed greatly, after which 
the doctor started on his round of visits to his 
patients before going to meet his expected son, 
leaving the girls to ramble over the house and 
grounds, becoming acquainted with every nook 
and corner, taking no note of time as they flew 
from one new discovery to another, till they 
were attracted by the sound of horses’ hoofs 
and carriage wheels, and discovered their uncle 
drive up, and with him a tall, handsome man, 


Turning to them, Doctor | 


with dark-brown hair, a flowing beard, iarge 
brown eyes, from whose depths flashed the 
rays of intellect, softened by the light of a soul 
whose every impress and motive is love and 
goodness. Divining it to be their uncle’s ward, 
and their adopted brother, Charles Morris, they 
| met them in the sitting-room with a smile of 
| welcome, and the four were soon seated around 
the dinner table, engaged in pleasant conver- 
satiou, and rapidly becoming friends. 

From that day, time flew rapidly on the 
wings of love, and they began to talk of a sep- 
aration, for Charlie was to leave them, to visit 
his aunt in Florida. Their home being near 
L , Julia and Nelly soon became reigning 
belles in the first circle there. On the after- 
noon preceding Charlie’s departure for his 








aunt’s, he, with the two girls, was sitting in - 


the library, talking over the events of a party 
which they had attended on the previous even- 
ing. 

‘‘Nelly, when am I to claim Mr. Simpson as 
a relative?” asked Julia. 

“Really I cannot say, unless Fk knew how 
near a relative you mean.”’ 
| ‘**A cousin, of course.’’ 

“Tf, as your looks imply, it is through me 
he is to become your cousin, then you will 
never claim him as one,’’ said Nelly, her cheeks 

flushed with mortification. 

“You do not pretend to say that you and he 
| are not the most devoted of lovers?” and Julia 
| cast a look of triumph at Charlie, while Nellie 
| haughtily replied :— 

‘*I do say that he and I will never be more 
to each other than at present.’’ She rose and 
left the room, and was soon followed by Julia, 
to prepare to ride with Mr. Clark, whom she 
| Saw at that moment driving up. 
| Charlie Morris had been a silent listener to 
| this conversation, and now walked to the win- 
dow with a troubled look, where he stood in 
| deep thought, until he saw Julia with her es- 
| cort drive out of sight. He was turning to 

leave the room, when Nelly entered with her 
| work. 
“T thought, Charlie, I would do some work, 
| while you read to me from your favorite au 
| thor.’’ 
| “No, Nelly, we will have no reading or 
working either; I want to talk,’’ he said, seat- 
| ing himself by her side, and with a smile, half 
| sad and half glad, took her hand in his, telling 
her to get ready to make aconfession. ‘ Nelly,” 
he said, “‘ were you in earnest when you said 
you and Simpson are not engaged ?” 

**T certainly was.’’ 
| “And has he never told you of the lore 
| which it is evident to every one he bears 
| you?” 
|” “He never has, Charlie, and I should be 
| sorry if he should, for I would not like to give 
| 


him pain, and I have no love for him.” 
‘My little Nelly, do you know what a bur- 
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den you have lifted from my heart? Nelly, 
darling, I love you, better than all else on 
earth ; aye, better than my own life. Tell me, 
dear one, is this great love all in vain? Must 
I give up the bright hopes which have but,just 
sprung into new life?’’ Nelly’s eyes were 
upon the floor, but her cheeks were flushed 
with happiness—happiness she had not dared 
hope for. ‘Tell me, little one,” said Charlie, 
in pleading tones, drawing hertohim. ‘‘Can’t 
you love me a little?’’ 

Raising her tearful eyes to his, in tones low 
and sweet as angel lutes, she answered, “ Yes, 
Charlie, a great deal.”’ 

In ecstasy he folded her to his manly breast, 
and, kissing her brow and lips, vowed to love 
and cherish the treasure he had won through 
life. 

‘And when I return, shall I claim my little 
dove for my very own?” 

In reply she placed her hand in his, witha 
happy smile of confidence and love. 

Drawing from his finger a brilliant diamond, 
he placed it on hers. ‘‘ This, Nelly, was my 
mother’s gift, and you alone, of all the world, 
are precious enough to wear it.” 

Long they sat and talked of the bright and 


happy future in store for them, until Julia’s | 


return reminded them of the hour, and they 


were summoned to tea, after which they re- | 


paired to the parlor, and, company coming in, 
they spent the evening pleasantly, retiring at 
a late hour, Nelly and Charlie to dream of 
their new-found joy. 

For one short month after Charlie’s depar- 
ture from home they exchanged letters of love 
and faith; but suddenly Charlie’s accustomed 
letter failed to come; yet Nelly waited from 
day to day, never dreaming he was faithless, 
till hope died within her. She knew it was not 
sickness that caused his silence, for Doctor 
Marshall received letters from him every week, 
and, being too proud to ask the cause, she gave 
way to feelings of despondency, moving about 
the house in silence, seeing no one, until her 
trouble became too much for her to bear; her 
brain gave way under the heavy pressure of 
thought, and for many weeks she hovered be- 
tween life and death. But Doctor Marshall 
seldom left the bed-side of his treasure, and 
youth and a strong constitution, aided by his 
untiring devotion, prevailed, and she was slow- 
ly brought back to health, and is finally able 
to go into the library, where we find her sit- 
ting at the window where she plighted her faith 
to one whom she worshipped next to God. She 
has just heard that he is soon to be at home to 
make preparations to go abroad ; that he is ex- 
pected every day. Oh, if she could only go 
where she would be spared the agony of meet- 
ing him! 

Julia came in and commenced talking to her 
of the expected arrival, and of the pleasure it 
would give them to have him with them once 








more; but Nelly had learned to distrust the 
cousin whom she once loved so dearly, and 
feeling uneasy in her presence, and wishing to 
be alone, she threw a shawl about her and 
walked down to the river, to a little shady 
nook, where she and Charlie had passed many 
happy evenings, and she now felt its peaceful 
shade would nerve her for the coming trial. 

How long she sat there she knew not; all the 
past had come to her, seeming to mock her with 
her shattered hopes, until her brain seemed 
crazed, and in her agony she cried out :-— 

“QO Charlie, my darling! why have you 
proved so unfaithful? Why did you gain my 
love, only to cast it from you and forget it?’’ 
And with a wailing cry she threw out her arms, 
and would have fallen, had not two strong 
arms caught her in a close embrace. 

‘*Nelly, dearest, have I been so deceived? 
the silly dupe of a cruel falsehood? Speak to 
me, darling! tell me you love me yet, and wel- 
come me home. I see it all now.”’ 

But Nelly heard nothing after his arms closed 
around her, and, laying her gently down, he 
brought water from the river and bathed her 
face, and she soon revived, to hear an explana- 

| tion of her lover’s silence. 

Soon after reaching his aunt’s he received a 
letter from Julia, a kind, long letter, and, 
‘‘Among the many items of news,”’ he told her, 
| **she told me she was right in her conjectures 
| in regard to Mr. Simpson and yourself; that 
he was a constant visitor, and that you were 
to be married to him early in the spring. It 
was very hard for me to believe my little bird 
| false, yet she seemed so earnest, and I thought 
| she knew nothing of our relation.” 
| Why, Charlie, I told her of my happiness 
| the evening you left, and I thought she looked 
| so strangely when I told her, and her manner 
| has been changed toward me ever since.” 

“Then it is as 1 feared. She would like 

| Clark if he was heir to my fortune; that not 
being the case, she would break your dear 
heart to secure me; but she would have failed, 
| for I had made up my mind to spend my days 
in travel, a lone and single life, since my one 
bright star had failed me. I should not have 
come home could I have undertaken so long a 
voyage without seeing my more than father.”’ 

“But, Charlie, how came you to find me 
here?” 

** Just this way, little one. Doctor Marshail 
told me, coming from the train, of your severe 
illness, and how you were just getting able to 
take short walks, but that you still seemed to 
have a deep trouble on your mind, which he 
was sure had caused your sickness. A shadow 
of the truth dawned upon me, and I asked him 
if you and Simpson were not soon to be mar- 
ried ; at which he seemed greatly astonished, 
and told me you discarded him soon after I left. 
When we reached the gate, Mrs. Smith met us 
with the complaint that you ‘wouldjgo to the 
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river, and she feared it wouid be your death,’ 
80 I proposed coming for you, and got here just 


in time to hear you call on me, and to save you | 
| This is owing to his profound studies, which 


from falling. But now, my darling, dry up 
your tears, for it is all over, and we will be 
happy in spite of Julia, whom we will leave to 


her conscience and her God, and you will be | 


my dear companion on my trip to Europe, 
which I must not give up; and the sooner we 
start the better.’’ 

With a more elastic step Nelly returned to 
the house, leaning on her restored lover’s arm, 
and as Julia saw them coming up the yard, she 
knew her plan had failed, but determined to 
meet them with a good face, which she did, but 


any composer in the years of his short life. 
And it is the excellence of his music, as well 
as the quantity, that excites our astonishment. 


from his infancy to the close of his life were 
without intermission, as well as to the great- 
ness of his genius. 

In his childhood no time went to waste. 
While pursuing his musical studies with untir- 


| ing energy, other studies were not neglected; 


not, however, until they had sought ‘Uncle | 


John” in the library, and asked his blessing, 
which he proudly gave, and, with tears in his 
voice, thanked God that his most earnest prayer 
was granted. 

Three weeks from that time there was a quiet 
wedding at Doctor Marshall's, and the bride 
looked very sweet in white velvet and lace; 
her only ornaments a set of pearls, a gift from 
Charlie. She was a picture of happiness, as 
she stood by her proud and handsome hus- 
band, and promised to love and cherish him 
till death. They immediately set out on their 
long tour, promising their ‘‘ father’’ to return 
in a year, and make his home bright with their 
presence. 

Julia consoled herself by accepting Mr. Clark, 
and, before their return, had gone with him to 
the far West, to seek their fortunes in the land 
of gold. ? 

Charlie burned the fatal letter, and neither 
ever spoke of it again; happy in their ilove, 
they forgot all past sorrows. 

Doctor Marshall lived many years to enjoy 
the company of his ‘‘children,’’ of whom he 
was so justly proud. 


———--e______ 
MOZART. 


BY MRS. J. KLINE. 





‘*TH18 boy will cause us all to be forgotten,” 


and when eleven years old he was so proficient 
in Latin as to be able to compose a Latin com- 
edy, ‘‘Apollo et Hyacinthe.”” Many of his 
early letters to his sister were written in Latin. 
The wisdom of his father is seen in guiding 
and giving direction to the acute and vigorous 
intellect of the boy, and it would seem every 
capacity was cultivated to the utmost. 

His compositions before his sixteenth year 
would have occupied many a composer’s life- 
time ; and with this he also did an almost in- 
credible amount of copying. 

In writing to his sister from Milan (1770), he 
apologizes for his short letter, by saying: “I 
cannot write much, for my fingers ache from 
writing out such a quantity of recitative ;"’ and 


again, ‘Next time I will write more fully, but 


| weary from writing. 


I can't possibly go on to-day, for my fingers do 
ache uncommonly ;’ and another time signs 
himself, ‘‘ Your brother, whose fingers are 

His love for his work amounted to enthusi- 
asm. He was never so happy as when oceu- 
pied upon some composition ; and declared it 


| was his ‘‘chief delight and passion,” and that 


exclaimed Hasse; and with good reason, for | 
| high principled Mozart,” though life there was 


Mozart’s ‘‘Serenata,’’ composed when fifteen 
vears of ‘age, totally eclipsed Hasse’s opera. 
rhis opera, as also the ‘Serenata’ by Mozart, 
Maria Theresa had ordered for the occasion of 


the marriage of the Archduke Ferdinand with | 


a daughter of the Prince of Modena, which was | 
his own to spend at his pleasure ; that he must 
' improve the talents with which God had so 


to be celebrated with great splendor in Milan. 
As we become familiar with Mozart’s life, 
we are filled with astonishment at the amount 


| richly endowed him. 


of work accomplished, not only in manhood, | 


but also in his earliest boyhood. Almost as 


soon as his infant tongue began to lisp his na- | 


tive language, he began musical composition ; 
and from this time to the last hours of his life 


| 


came forth from his prolific brain a succession 
of musical compositions outnumbering those of _pediments which checked his course ; the lack 


it really inspired him ‘‘to but hear an opera 
discussed.”’ In writing to his sister during the 
composition of his opera, “Lucio Silla,” he 
says, ‘‘I scarcely know what I am writing, as 
all my thoughts are absorbed in my opera;” 
then playfully adds, ‘‘so there is some danger 
of writing youa whole aria instead of a Jetter.” 

He was very conscientious in his religion, 
and equally so as to keeping his talents unim- 
paired and his taste uncorrupted by his asso- 
ciates and surroundings. While in Paris he 
struggled against contending influences, al- 
ways keeping in mind that he was ‘‘ Mozart, 


so totally opposed to his genius, inclination, 
knowledge, or sympathies. ‘God grant,” he 
says, ‘“‘that it may not impair my talents.” 
He realized that he had a work to accom- 
plish, a mission to fulfil, that his time was not 


His father also believed 
that it was his destiny to fill the highest posi- 
tion ever yet attained by any musician; and 
that he owed a duty toa kind Providence ip 
return for the remarkable talents with which 
he was gifted. 

With what fortitude he struggled against im- 
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of sympathy, the ‘‘sluggishness and stupidity 
of the multitude’’ with which he had to con- 
tend, still striving more and more to make mu- 
sic “the interpreter of man’s innermost being.’’ 
And no musician succeeded better in this; he 
did make music his interpreter, and through 
that interpreter is revealed some of the gran- | 
deur and beauty which dwelt in his soul, and 
which could in no other way have been com- 
municated to the hearts of his fellow men, or 
been made known to the world. 

An intimate friend of Mozart caused a mon- 
ument to be erected in his garden tothe memory | 
of Mozart, with this inscription: ‘‘ Master of | 
the soul by the power of melody.”’ No inscrip- 
tion could have been more appropriate. 

We are struck with admiration for the amia- 
bility and purity of heart of the young maes- 
tro, the tender affection manifested toward his 
friends, and the generous emotions of his sen- 
sitive soul, as well as for his wonderful gifts 
and acquirements. The love and homage he 
received from the few who did appreciate him, 
he received without vanity, but with all the joy 
of a child. 

And yet he suffered much from the envy and 
jealousy of other composers. Even Salieri, 
who was one of the few who remained on that 
dreary December day, to hear the benediction 
pronounced over his dead body, said, ‘‘ The loss 
of so grand a genius is much to be deplored, 
bat it is fortunate for us that he is dead ; for if 
he had lived longer we really should not have 
been offered a crust of bread for our composi- 
tions."’ 

So it remained for posterity to justly appre- 
ciate and render the homage due this composer, 
of whom Nohl says: ‘‘He was a man whose | 
mission in this world seems to have been en- | 
tirely fulfilled, to whom it was given to link 
together the God-like with humanity, the mor- 
tal with the immortal ; a man whose footprints 
notall the storms of time can ever efface ; aman 
who, amid all his lofty aims, esteemed the loft- 
iest of all to be the elevation of humanity.” 





EMPTY. 


BY LA MOILLE, 








A STRANGE foreboding all my thought possessed 
E’er since my precious babe was given to me; 
Although life then seemed so supremely blessed, 

What evil might the nearing future be? 
Hast not observed that plans are oft at naught, 
And none e’er perfecteth a just desire ? 
When partly realized, not what we sought, 
And earthly ashes come of every fire? 
Down in the garden mourns a lonely bird, 
Whose happy home some cruel hand hath broken; | 
Ineed the best of comfort in God’s word, 
For death hath taken my vanished love's last token, | 
My ransomed child hath joined the heavenly throng, 
Translated sweetly to the Saviour's breast ; 
0 mother.bird, continue mourning song, 
Alas, mine also is an empty nest! 





| aspect. 
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EverysBopy has heard the story—at all 
events, everybody who hasn’t is going to hear 
it now—how a sanguine or unscrupulous man 
once induced a hard-working woman (poor, 
simple soul!) to marry him, by promising her 


| that she should have “‘rest to her bones’ ever 


after. Drawing somewhat upon our imagina- 
tion for the particulars, the story runs thus :— 

Patrick Flanigan, and Biddy, his wife, and 
three or four little Flanigans bearing more or 
less resemblance to the round, good-natured 


| face of the one parent, or to the sharp features 


and still sharper eyes of the other, were about 
to sit down to their evéning repast, which, 
truth to tell, did not present a very inviting 
And neither did the countenance of 
Biddy herself, for that matter. A thunder- 
cloud could hardly have looked blacker or 
more forbidding than did she, and, as might 
have been expected, the storm soon burst forth. 

‘* Ye needn’t look so crosswise on what’s set 
before you, Pat Flanigan. It’s good enough, 
what there is of it—the bist the house affords 
you, innyhow. Sorry a male can I| git and 
niver nothing to do with at all; the more shame 
to you for not providin’ something for the chil- 
der to ate, to say nothing of meself, that’s been 
a-slavin’ and a-slavin’ me life out for you this 
very day, and niver a bit of thanks for it either. 
No, ye needn’t ery for gravy to your pancakes, 
Johnny,’’ and she knocked a little four-year- 
old over the head; ‘“‘there’s not a bit of fat in 


| the house, nor any s’asoning to that scrap of 


mate ye are taking all to yourself, Pat, like the 
pig ye jist are. But it’s very prudent of you, 
to be sure, to be after ating while ye can. The 
last of iverything is on the table before you, 
and we may suck our fingers for breakfast the 
morrow morning, for there’s no more than a 
handful of male left in the bar’l, and where the 
nixt is to come from the Lord himself only 
knows !”’ 

‘“* Now, Biddy, woman, where is your faith?’ 
said Pat. “A handful of male lasted the poor 
woman in the Good Book iver and iver so long, 
and there ’s no telling what luck may be after 
happenin’ to us when we come to sich nade and 
extremity like.” 

‘She was a widder, the poor woman ye spake 
of,’ retorted Biddy, in a- most significant tone. 
“There ’s promises enough to widders and or- 
phans, but niver one as iver I’ve heard to a 
vagabond of a man that’!! let his wife work off 
the inds of her fingers, and thin take her hard 
’arnings to spind as he pl’ases, though it’s 


| bread right out of the childer’s mouths ivery 


time he gits a pinny into his hand. Look at 
them boots on your fate now! ivery cint that 
went to them was mine, and me away before 
light in the morning, minny and minny a day, 
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and over the wash-tub till sundown, l’avin’ the 
baby—bless his little heart !—with nobody but 
Katy, poor child, to look after him and tind 
him. But it's gitting ready for your travels 
ag’in that ye are, I suppose—‘ ‘sakin’ work,’ ye 
choose to call it. When there’s nothing more 
left for me to cook up, ye gin’ally sit off, 1 
mind. "Twas to have a cook all to yourself ye 
married me, Pat, a fine gintleman that ye are. 


if ye had but a pair of gloves now !’’ and Biddy | 


jooked unutterable things. 

‘*Sure and 1 knew cooking was your profis- 
sion like,”’ said Pat, answering to that particu- 
Jar partof her speech. ‘The lady ye lived with 
last recomminded you mighty high, and said 
ye ’d be a biissin’ to any poor man, batin’ a bit 
of a propinsity ye had to scold; and the bist of 
cooks was always more or less given to scold- 
in’,” she said. ‘lt samed as if the hate and 
flurry they was in couldn’t jist work itself off 
no ither way.”’ 

‘** And don’t ye remimber the answer ye made 
the lady ?’’ returned Biddy, who was certainly 
all ablaze now. ‘‘Ye said ye didn’t want me 
to lift one of me fingers when once ye was mar- 
ried to me. I should live like a lady, and have 
rist to me bones, in a house of me own, ye said. 
‘Rist to me bones,’ indade! ’Twas me jaw 
bones ye mint, I suppose,’ and Biddy scorn- 
fully surveyed the table, from which the last 
morsel had now vanished without her having 
tasted a mouthful. - 

Patrick was not quite ready with a reply to 
this, so he prudently kept silent. 

“But,” continued Biddy, still in no wise out 
of breath, ‘‘1’ve desarved iverything that has 
come upon me for belaving a word that ye said 


when ye was jist coaxing round me to git me | 


to give me consint. Any fool might have told 
me I niver could r’asonably expict to be so well 
off ag’in as I jist was already. There was I in 
the very bist place, with the swatest little lady, 
that tr’ated me always so dacent and kind, and 
me siven dollars a month paid into me hand as 
regular as the month came round, and lots of 
prisents besides. 
that I must be after wanting, and such an ’asy 
time as I thought I should have of it with no- 
body to oversay me nor nothing. And here’s 
the resoolt of them fine dreams of mine—all 
these mouths to fade and these little bodies to 
kiver and shilter as wellas me own. If I didn’t 
love them darely now,” added Biddy, the moth- 
er’s heart leaping into her throat, ‘‘I’d forsake 
them intirely, I would, and take meself back 
to the ould sarvice ag’in, and see how ye’d 
manage by yourself, Mr. Pat. ‘Rist to me 
bones indade!’”’ 

‘There ’s one thing ye might give a little rist 
to, and be all the bitter for it, sure,’’ said Pat, 
whose easy good- nature was proof against 
everything. ‘‘That’s your tongue, honey, that 
ye kape a-going and a-going so always, like the 
perpitual motion I’ve heard gintlemen talk 


But it was a home of me own | 


| you;.as sure as I’m here, 1 belave night nor 
day ye hiver once stop.’’ 

But enough, and too much, of this. Still, 
when we rise into higher and more refined so- 
ciety than Patrick and Biddy afford us, shall 
we not, under milder forins, find, substantially, 
pretty much the same state of things? We 

| don’t mean, of course, that every man will be 
found to have married his wife for the sake of 
| providing himself with a cook, though Patrick 
| is by no means all alone even here; and cer- 
tainly we don’t mean that all the good nature 
is always to be found on the one side, and all 
the activity of tongue on the other. What we 
do mean will probably be made to appear in 
the course of this article, and, in the mean 
time, we may remark that, so far as we have 
studied into the matter, there seems to bea 
deep-laid principle at work among the lords of 
| creation, so that, given certain circumstances, 
they will, to a man, perform in just the same 
sort of way, according to certain specific and 
fixed rules of action. Numberless instances 
have come under our own observation which 
strikingly illustrate this general truth, and go 
far towards establishing it upon a broad and 
substantial basis. Drawing still upon our ima- 


gination for the details, we present one or two 
cases just as they bappen to occur to our wind. 


Fred Sunderland,.a tall, splendidly - built 
young man,- with a good deal of vivacity in 
| both looks and movements, ran up Mr. Bever- 
ly’s steps, as he often did of an evening, and 
was just stretching out his hand to ring, when 
he suddenly arrested himself and threw away 
his cigar, with a muttered, ‘‘Confound it! 
| what can I have been thinking of to smoke this 
all the way here? I’d better not set that bell 
| to jingling quite yet, I fancy; I'll walk two or 
three times around the square and air myselfa 
little first. Susie, the little darling, has sucha 
keen sense of smell; she’s the keenest little 
| thing anyway, indeed as bright as she is pretty, 
and thatis saying a good deal. I wonder what 
she thinks of me now. I guess I know pretty 
well, but then it never answers for a fellow te 
| be too sure in these matters. Upon my word, 
| I must screw my courage up and ask her about 
it this very evening.” 
| Sosaying Fred Sunderland started off briskly 
| again, cutting his way, as it were, through the 
frosty January air: and, while he thus made 
the proposed circuit again and again, he ran 
over sundry little speeches in his mind, put 
himself in imagination into various attitudes, 
|and brought the affair altogether to a very 
| pleasing termination just as he came for the 
third time round again to the steps. 
Satisfied in his own mind that he must now 
| be abundantly ventilated, Fred applied himself 
to the bell-handle in earnest, and waited in 
great impatience to be admitted. 
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“Oh, let me, let me, Margaret!’’ was pres- 
ently screamed by a shrill voice in the distance, 
then a scampering step sounded along the hall, 
and little Georgie Beverly, a youngster six 
years of age or thereabouts, with an air of 
great importance opened the door. 

“Ah, I thought it was you, Mr. Sunderland,” 
said the little fellow, in a very gleeful tone. 
“You always ring so hard; grandpa says he 
guesses you are in a great hurry to get in. 
Aunt Susie is in there,” pointing towards the 
parlor door. ‘You come to see her, don’t 
you ?”’ and the child looked up into the young 
gentleman’s face with the most innocent air 
imaginable. 

Fred laughed and colored a little at the 
shrewd and amused glance which the servant 
girl cast upon him as she attempted to hurry 
her charge up to bed. ‘ This house is rather 
overstocked with bright people,’ thought he, 
as he laid his hand on the door-knob; ‘they 
all carry their wits about them, it appears.’’ 

Miss Susie seemed to have recognized the 
step she heard in the hall; her eyes were very 
bright as she rose to greet her visitor. 

“Why, how icy your hand is, Fred,” sgid 
she, pretending to shiver as she withdrew her 
own from his rather energetic clasp. ‘‘Is it 
such a cold night?”’ 

“Bitter cold,” replied Fred; ‘but that only 
makes it seem all the pleasanter and more 
cheerful in here ;’”’ and, drawing an easy chair 
up to the register, he applied himself very dili- 
gently to warming himself, using his eyes and 
his tongue, however, all the while to the very 
best advantage. 

Susie was seated at the centre-table, some 
fancy or fairy work, such as men can never 
understand anything about, growing under her 
lightest of fingers. The gas-light shone full 
over her fair face and pretty little figure, and as 
she chattered away merrily herself, or laughed 
just as merrily at his funny sayings, she grew 
every moment more and more lovely, Fred 
thought. Presently the neighborhood of the 
register became decidedly too warm, and he 
shoved bis chair nearer and still nearer hers. 
The book Susie had been reading now fell un- 
der discussion ; then some new engravings upon 
the table had to be looked over and criticized 


oradmired. At last, as he was leaning towards | 
her to get a little better view of the particular | 


picture whose beauties she was pointing out, 
her delicate sense of smell seemed to take cog- 
nizance of something, for she suddenly drew 
back, sniffed a little sniff, and cast her eyes up 
to his inquiringly. 

The shrewd Fred saw that his secret was out, 
and knew he could do nothing better now than 
confess. 

“You little witch!” exclaimed he, laughing, 
“if you hav’n’t detected that cigar. Nobody 
would suppose that dainty little nose of yours 
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could have been made for anything but orna- 
ment, but it seems to have its uses as well.” 

‘But, Fred, I thought you had abandoned 
this detestable practice altogether,’’ said Susie, 
with rather an injured, not to say indignant, 
expression of countenance. 

**I thought so too,’’ returned Fred, ‘‘1 really 
did; it’s an age or two since I have smoked 
before. How that cigar found its way into my 
mouth to-night I really don’t know. Yes I do, 
too. It was a bitter cold evening, and l hada 
long walk before me; though all that was no- 
thing in itself if I had not had rather a shiver- 
ing inside, as I thought of the sort of reception 
I might meet with here.” 

‘That is rather a reflection upon my polite- 
ness, I should say,’’ remarked Susie. ‘Don’t 
I always give you and all my friends a cordial 
welcome ?”’ 

‘But I don’t wish to be ranked among your 
ordinary friends, and—and—Susie,” in a very 
meaning tone of voice, ‘‘I had something very 
particular to say to you to-night; I don’t know 
how you will receive it.”” Here Fred hesitated, 
and looked really very melancholy for him. 
**Don’t you think now, Susie, dear, that you 
are rather hard upon a fellow to deny him his 
cigar, when it is all the comfort he has in the 
world, as I may say. Just think of me alone 
in a cheerless boarding-house, won’t you?— 
past, present, and future all so desolate—un- 
less you will take pity upon me, sweet, little 
Susie.”’ 

We don’t like to draw upon our imagination 
for anything further that Fred may have said, 
and it is quite impossible for us even to guess 
what reply Susie could have made in the midst 
of her smiles and her blushes, and the few tears 
which are also proper and common to such an 
occasion, for anything we know to the contrary. 
We only understand that an hour or two after 
the whole matter seemed to be settled satisfac- 
torily, very much in the way that Fred had pic- 
tured it out to himself beforehand ; only Susie 
held back from making any definite arrange- 
ments until one little item had been stipulated 
for. 

‘“‘How about the cigars, Fred, dear?’’ in- 
quired she. 

“T give them up, of course,”’ said Fred, 
lightly. ‘My very last.one, I suppose, is out 
there in the gutter ; [’ll pick it up, if I can find 
it, and preserve it asa relic of the days of my 
mourning now ended. I am going to take to 
preaching against tobacco after this, and forget 
that I ever thought of using it myself.” 

Now, doesn’t everybody know how this affair 
ended, all Fred’s fine speeches to the contrary 
notwithstanding? It is the most unnecessary 
thing in the world to follow it up; still we will, 
just to see the fun. 

Fred and Susie were married, and two or 
three months afterwards went to housekeeping 
in the sweetest little cottage a mile or so out of 
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town—just such a cottage, all overrun with 
roses, and honeysuckles as young married peo- 
ple, in stories, always find to live in at first. 
Appearances were all very fair. Fred smoked 
his cigar in the street and at his office, to be 
sure—I don’t know how often—and Susie some- 
times had her suspicions a little excited, never 
failing in such cases to hint as much to him. 
But Fred always had something ready—trust 
him in an emergency !~and tue blame shifted 
to some other shoulders altogether. ‘‘He had 
been sitting with Briggs, that intolerable smok- 
er; very likely he should carry the scent about 
with him in his clothes for a week.”’ Or, ‘the 
had ridden home in the stage wedged in be- 
tween two great, lubberly fellows; whiskey on 
one side, tobacco on the other ; no wonder Susie 
turned up that dear little nose.” 

One particular afternoon, however, Fred ar- 
rived at home rather earlier than usual ; so din- 
ner was not on the table, as men always expect 
it will be, through some magical sort of influ- 
ence, let them come when they will. Susie 
therefore found it necessary to descend into 
her kitchen to hury up Betty, her maid-of-all- 
work, a little. She was gone only a moment, 


but, horror of horrors! how did she find Fred | 


on her return, but on the back piazza, tipped 
back in his chair, with his feet upon the rail- 
ing, and the smoke of a cigar curling gracefully 
upintothe air? He had resolved upon making 
a bold push at once ; Susie, the dear little thing, 
must be got off from some of her whims, and it 
might as well be now as ever. So he pretended 
not to see her, or hear her, until her hand was 
laid upon his shoulder, and her astonished, 
‘*Fred !’’ was breathed in his ear. 

“Well, little wife, is dinner ready?” said 
Fred, taking his cigar from his mouth, and 
puffing out another little cloud of incense as if 
it were the most natural and innocent thing in 
the world. 

“Not for gentlemen that smoke,” replied 
Susie, with the ‘first pout on her rosy, pretty 
little face. 

Fred took liis arm from the railing and pulled 
her down upon his knee. ‘Now, Susie, you 
are not going to be angry with me, I know. 
I’ve had to take to smoking in pure self-de- 
fence. These odors from the kitchen were 
getting too intolerable; all the disagreeable 
part of the dinner, strange to say, comes up 
here. But tobacco smoke is a wonderful puri- 
fier ; you ought to let me blow it aM through 
the house.” 

“Fred, you promised me never to touch a 
cigar again,” said Susie, looking very solemn. 

“Did I, my dear? I don’t recollect it, I am 
sure. Still, if you say so, I probably did; I 
was under such intoxicating influences, I sup- 
pose, I did not well know what I was about. 
What a precious time that was, though, Susie, 
dear. Do you know, I had worked myself up 
to a perfect pitch of desperation that night; I 








was resolved to know my fate, let it be what it 
would. Tom Colton was so handsome, so ele- 
gant, so everything that ladies admire ; if you 
did prefer him, | said to myself’’— 

**1 don’t think you would have blown your 
brains out even then,”’ interrupted Susie ; “‘you 
would have had your cigars to fall back upon 
for comfort.”’ 

“Susie, a cigar is nothing of itself’’—here 
Fred gave his a most spiteful fling towards the 
garden fence ; “it only does very well as the 
last drop in my cup of bliss just ready to over. 
flow. There, Betty is ringing the bell.” 

“I think I won’t go down,” said Susie, rising 
and turning away. 

“No, 1 won’t put you to the trouble,” re 
turned Fred, instantly, catching her up in his 
arms and flying down the stairs with her, while 
she could not help laughing and struggling to 
get away, of course. Fred knew very well 
what he was about. Long ago he had seen 
that Susie, unlike some little people, liked to 
be called “‘a wee bit of a thing,” and to be pet- 
ted and toyed with accordingly. ‘‘There!” 
said he, setting her down; ‘but, Susie, whata 
mere child’s weight you are; I’m afraid you 
are never going to be what is called ‘grown 
—_— 

“‘T must be a woman before Betty, though,” 
said Susie, and she walked into the dining-room 


_ and took her seat at the table with great dig. 


nity, playing the mistress of the house to per 
fection. 

Fred surveyed her admiringly, and praised 
everything that was set before him. “Really, 
my little wife and Betty together can get upa 
dinner fit for a prince,”’ said he. ‘Oh, by the 
way, Susie, that makes me think; ‘Prince 
James,’ as we used to call him, is in town, and 
Iam going to invite him out.” 

“Prince James, Fred? Pray, who is he?” 

“Why, Hunt, my old college friend; you 
must have heard me speak of him often—the 
best fellow in the world, only he would put on 
airs ; hence the name we christened him by.” 

“And you were called ‘Frederic the Great,’” 
laughed Susie; ‘‘I wonder, now, if it was en 
tirely on account of your size. Will your ma- 
jesty be helped to anything more?” 

“No more at present, your ladyship. Susie, 
did I ever tell you what a scrape Hunt andT 
got into once on a time?” and Fred went off 
into a most comical account of one of his col 
lege pranks (improvised for the occasion very 
likely), and so on from one thing to another 
until Susie had fairly laughed herself out of 
every unpleasant remembrance. 

The next day after dinner the cigar appeared 
again, but this time her mouth was effectually 
stopped. There was the picture which Fred 
had ordered home and just hung over the mane 
tle—a perfect gem just to her taste ; and now 
as they sat down together he had tossed into 
her lap a neat package which proved to be ma- 
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terial for a new dress—an elegant thing, of the 
loveliest texture, and the shade so well suited 
toher complexion ; how could Fred have known 
exactly what to choose in order to please her? 
Evidently this was no time to complain of the 
cigar, though he was smoking it under her very 
nose with all the assurance imaginable. 

A day or two after, finding it become a set- 
tled and regular thing, Susie undertook to de- 
bate the point with him ; but here again he was 
too much for her. He was full of sophistical 
reasoning, and could rattle away so much faster 
than she could, that she was silenced com- 
pletely. 

“You knew my rooted antipathy to this thing 
before we were married,’’ said Susie. 

“But I knew also that you were a sensible 
person in the main, and was confident I could 
argue you out of such a mere whim. You have 
never brought one rational objection yetagainst 
the practice.” 

“There is the consideration of health, I am 
sure,”’ said Susie. ‘‘The effects are allowed to 
be most injurious.” 

“My doctor says just the reverse, my dear, 
and Doctor G hasn’t his equal in the 
country hardly. Itis rather a disputed point, 
Iknow, but of the two the weight of authority 
is quite on my side.” 

“Such a useless expense,”’ suggested Susie, 
and she was beginning to calculate the amount 
at so much a cigar, so many cigars per diem, 
when Fred laughingly interrupted. 

“Don’t puzzle yourself with the arithmetic 
of the thing, my dear. Pray, allow me to ask 
if you never indulge yourself with anything 
not strictly useful and necessary. Supposing 
Ishould go to estimating the length of the bills 
you are likely to run up at fancy and jewelry 
stores for gossamer and gewgaws and all that 
kind of thing. I tell you what, if you’ll dress 
ina calico gown, and wear calf-skin shoes and 
everything to correspond, I’H be a convert to 
your principle of economy. But nothing short 
of such a lovely example of consistency will 
ever quite convince me.’’ 

“My wishes go for nothing with you now,” 
said Susie, the rosy mouth beginning to quiver. 
“You professed to have great regard for my 
feelings before we were married.” 

“Now, my dear little wife,’’ returned Fred, 
“why isn’t it just as fair to put it the other 
way? Where is your affection for me if, just 
out of a mere caprice of yours, you forbid me 
& practice in which I take such an innocent 





‘enjoyment? Matrimony, the wise ones say, is 
asystem of mutual concessions. 


Don’t I have 
to tolerate some little peculiarities in you, and 
make various little sacrifices not a¥ all to my 
taste? You know I detest cats, and always 
did; yet I allow that ugly beast the liberty of 
the house because he is such a pet with you. 
Then there is that particular friend of yours, 
Miss Simonson. The girl was odious to me at 








first, with her mincing, affected ways; yet, for 
your sake, I have tried to like her, and I al- 
ways treat her politety when you choose to 
invite her here. And, Susie, darling, as to 
your other charge—my having less regard for 
your feelings than formerly—do you think you 
are quite as careful in your attentions to me 
as you were before we were married? Seems 
to me now’’—Fred hesitated, and racked his 
brains to think of something to prefer against 
her—‘‘seems to me, when I took breakfast 
with you at ‘grandpa’s,’ you didn’t come down 
in anything so unbecoming as your present 
style of morning-gown, or with your hair all 
in curl-papers, either. Yet you make nothing 
of this now, and I don’t think any the less of you 
on account of it ; pray, don’t suppose that I do. 
But the long and short of it is, don’t you see 
what a piece of perfection you have got fora 
husband? Nothing in the world out of the way 
with him but this one little thing—this smoking 
business. You will conclude to gloss this over, 
I know; so now,”’ giving his cigar a toss clear 
over into a vacant lot adjoining, “get your 
bonnet, and let’s havea stroll. There’s the 
most delightful little nook 1 want to show you 
down by the river-side where we haven't been 
yet. Or shall we go up and see the sun set 
from the top of the hill? Come.’’ 

Susie went to get her bonnet just as she was 
bid, and that was the last we sawof her. Oar 
heart rather aches for the mortified, distressed 
little thing. Still, if no worse trouble than 
this ever comes upon her to the end of her 
days, we suppose she ought, upon the whole, 
to be very thankful. 

Let us now change scenes and characters a 
little. A young lady was slowly walking up 
and down a graveled walk, leaning upon the 
arm of a gentleman somewhat her senior in 
years. The fine old country house and the 
grounds about it belonged to him; and the 
young lady and her father, with some other 
friends, had been making him a visit. Rather 
a family gathering it had been of relatives, 
near and remote; for, as the young man said, 
he had but few connections at the best—not 
half enough to fill the great old lonely house ; 
and their stay at the old family mansion had 
been of some weeks’ duration. But all had 
now left, except Mr. Walter and his daughter, 
and they were to go upon the morrow. 

The young lady’s face wore a gentle, pen- 
sive, and, Just now, rather troubled expression, 
though the large brown eyes lighted up bril- 
Jiantly at times, making her most beautiful to 
look upon. Probably the gentleman thought 
her beautiful always, for his countenance ex- 
pressed the most undisguised admiration ; and, 
from the nature of the conversation which was 
passing between them, it was but fair to con- 
clude that he had just declared his total ina- 
bility to live alone any longer, and invited her 
to “come and reign queen in his household, as 
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she was already in his heart,’’ with nobody 
knows how many other fine speeches of the 
sort. 

The young lady glanced about her at the 
beautiful home which might be hers, and up 
into the fine face looking so beseechingly down 
upon her. It was a great temptation, evi- 
dently. 

“If I could but think it right, Charles,’”’ she 
said. 

“Right, dearest ?’’ returned her companion. 
“As if there could be anything wrong in so 
simple a thing as marrying me and making 
me happy for life. 1 know what you mean, 
though,”’ as his eye caught the sad glance of 
hers. “I am not as good as you are, I know; 
but you shall make me what you will, my 
sweet Mary. I will be as wax in your hands.” 

Mary shook her head a little doubtfully. “I 
would rather see you right now, than to trust 
to any influence I may chance to have over 
you for good hereafter.’’ 

‘*Am I so very bad in your eyes, Mary, that 


you look so despairingly upon me? What 
have you heard about me ?”’ 
“‘Nuthing, nothing, Charles. I know you 


were the best of sons to your widowed mother 
while she lived; you have been the best of 
brothers, too; and there is not a spot upon 
your reputation. But something more is ne- 
cessary to make you what you should be. 
Mere kindness of disposition and mere moral- 
ity are not enough.” 

“Tam not what is called ‘pious,’ it is true,” 
answered Charles; “but I love and admire 
religion in you, and I have the greatest respect 
for its institutions generally.”’ 

**You told me, the first Sabbath we were 
here, that you had not been in church for more 
than a year,” said Mary. 

Charles’ inward thought was, ‘‘ Yes; but I 
should have kept that to myself if I had dreamed 
that I was going to fall so desperately in love 
with you, my dear little angel of purity.”” He 
answered aloud, in a remorseful tone of voice, 
‘*T know I have been very remiss here ; I must 
reform in this respect, and the sooner the bet- 
ter. I almost always went half a day when 
mother was alive” (if his mother could have 
risen from the dead and given in her testimony, 
probably she would have said ‘‘sometimes,’’ 
instead of ‘‘almost always’’), ‘‘and I should 
certainly not do less for a wife—if you will be 
that wife, dearest Mary.’’ ° 

Mary was not quite satisfied with him, nor 
with herself. She had always pictured in her 
own mind something so different—a marriage 
in which there should be perfect congeniality 
of religious feeling, as well as upon other sub- 
jects. But Charles adored her so; he had so 


many amiable and estimable qualities ; such a 
delightful future every way opened before her ; 
all these things were to be considered ; and, 
like many another woman similarly situated, 


| 





her judgment was blinded, and heart ang 
fancy had everything all their own way. 

Her father, too, as ministers sometimes will, 
looked upon the matter from rather a worldly 
point of view. He was far from being well or 
strong himself, and he belonged to but a short. 
lived race; how soon he might die, or break 
down in the midst of his labors, and his daugh- 
ter, or both of them, be thrown upon the world 
without any dependence! Here was « sphere, 
too, in which her means and her influence 
would be greatly extended, and she might 
make herself very useful; in a word, the life 
which now is and that which is to come might 
both be secured. 

So, in the following autumn, there was a 
quiet wedding at the old parsonage in the 
small village where Mr. Walter lived; the 
father was left in the care of a maiden sister 
who had long resided with him; and Mary 
was established in her beautiful home with the 
‘*kindest and best husband in the world,” as 
every woman mentally styles her own, during 
the continuance of the honeymoon at least. 

For a while—we don’t know just how long— 
everything went on very smoothly. Charles 
was at church as regularly as Sunday came; 
once a day always, and not unfrequently twice, 
Parson Deane began really to have hopes of 
him, and Mary herself had quite ceased to 
dread his relaxing into any of his bachelor, 
anti-go-to-meeting propensities, believing them 
all effectually sunk in the sea. But, sooner or 
later, old feelings were sure to revive, and old 
habits to assert their power over him, as we 
could have told her to begin with, had she 
asked our advice. It is no matter of surprise 
to us at all that at last Mary found her dear 
husband of a Sunday morning, just as the dis 
tant bells were beginning to ring for chureh, 
still in his dressing-gown and slippers, leaning 
back in his easy-chair, his newspaper dangling 
idly from his hand, and his eyes fast shut asif 
he had fallen into a snooze. 

““Why, Charles, dear, you will be too late,” 
said Mary, laying her hand upon his arm. 

“T think I won’t go to church to-day,” said 
Charles, making very hard work of opening 
his eyes, and shifting one leg over the other te 
change his position a little. ‘I don’t feel like 
it some way. I am dreadfully drowsy,” and 
he yawned, stretched himself, and closed his 
eyes again, as if'about to settle back and enjoy 
the rest of his nap. 

‘A ride in this brisk air will wake you up, ! 
think,” said Mary, ‘or shall I give you a shake 
or two?” and she gave a little preparatory pull 
to his arm. But her pleasantry not seeming 
to answer the desired purpose, she leaned over 
him and said, in her most persuasive voice, 
‘‘ You know the agreement, Charles, darling- 
one service with me regularly every Sabbath. 
Come, you are not going to break your word 
with me for a trifle, I know ;” and, seeing that 
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he did not reply, she drew upa chair, sat down 
close beside him, and seemed about to press 
the matter home upon his conscience. 

There was no help for it now, so Charles 
roused himself, and looked at her with a most 
comical expression in hiseye. Indeed, though 
not of a very lively or jesting turn ordinarily, 
he looked now as cunning and as roguish as 
Fred Sunderland himself. However unlike 
men may be in other respects, they are as like 
as peas in the way they go to work when they 
come to a pass of this kind. Every mother’s 
son of them, even the very best one in the lot, 
will take on that same bantering tone, and re- 
sort to the same fallacious sort of reasoning, 
when a wife’s eyes are to be hoodwinked, or 
her just claims set aside. 

“My dear Mary, is it possible that you con- 
sider a promise made under such circumstances 
binding?”’ said Charles. ‘In the eye of the 
law it was ‘compulsion,’ and that of the most 
stringent kind. I couldn’t live without you, 
my love, so what could 1 do but say ‘yes’ to 
anything you might choose to propose? At 
all events,’’ qualifying his remarks a little as 
he saw how very grave she looked, ‘‘even if 
my promise ought to hold good, it was under- 
stood to be made, as all promises are, under 
certain reservations and restrictions. Nobody 
expects impossibilities, you know. Now, this 
morning is clearly an exception to all rules. 
Not merely this stupidity interferes with my 
accompanying you, but there is another insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way. My new boots 
pinch me so confoundedly, it would be the 
certain death of me to sit out one of Parson 
Deane’s long sermons in them. But you shall 
tell me all about it when you get home, and I 
shall like it a great deal better than in his 
drawling tones. So now let me have my own 
way just this once, that’s a dear.” 

“And the master of this mansion, the owner 
of this fine estate, has but one decent pair of 
boots, then ?”’ said Mary, very gravely. “If I 
put this story in circulation, do you think it 
will be believed ?” 

“T don’t know why it shouldn’t be, I’m 
sure,” said her husband, pretending to be very 
much in earnest. ‘‘Haven’t you observed 
that I am stinginess itself in the matter of shoe 
leather, however lavish I may be in my other 
expenditures? There is an old proverb, you 
know, that ‘shoemakers’ children always go 
barefoot,’ or something to that effect. Now, 
my grandfather made his property in the 
leather business’? (Charles Oakley would not 
always have liked to remind himself of this; 
but it chanced to suit his purpose now), “and 
I seem to have inherited not only his fortune, 
but his saving propensities in this line as well. 
If I ever complain of you for your extrava- 
gance, and refuse to cash over at any demands 
you may make upon my purse, you may rely 
upon it it will be something about shoes. 
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Probably I never can be made to understand 
how this cunning little foot of yours can possi- 
bly contrive to stub out so many pairs of kid 
slippers and gaiter boots annually.” 

Here Charles stopped and looked his wife 
full in the face, as if confident that he had 
talked her down. Mary rose from her chair, 
then hesitated, late as it was, debating in her 
own mind what she had better do. She had 
high ideas of the judicious, gentle, winning 
demeanor which a wife should preserve to- 
wards an irreligious husband, and here was 
an opportunity of putting her theory in prac- 
tice. Possibly, also, the idea of heaping coals 
of fire upon his head might have occurred to 
her. Atall events, she restrained herself from 
uttering one reproach, or from frowning upon 
him in the slightest perceptible degree. She 
even forced back the tears that would start 
into her eyes as she stooped over him and 
pressed a kiss upon his forehead. 

“Well, if your mind is made up, I must go 
without you; but, my dear husband, I am so 
serry to leave you behind,’ she said, very 
sweetly. Then she was gone in a moment. 

Charles’ couscience quite smote him; he 
started up hastily, and, if the carriage had not 
whirled away so rapidly, he would have called 
after his wife and gone with her after all. 
‘Mary was an angel, no doubt of that,’’ he 
said to himself; ‘che would not annoy and 
distress her in this way again, that he was re- 
solved upon. Poor child, how sad he had 
made her feel! But he would more than make 
it up to her hereafter. He would be all she 
wanted him to be, and a great deal more; in- 
deed, he would.’’ 

Charles persevered in these good resolutions 
longer than some men would have done. For 
three or four Sabbaths he was regular and de- 
vout in his attendance upon the sanctuary. 
Then the old indisposition came over him so 
strongly that he thought it impossible to resist 
it. ‘*Really, Parson Deane was such an intol- 
erable bore; he could not endure it in his 
present state of mind. Sometimes he would 
just as soon go as not, but he could not be 
tied up to it any way; Mary must let him off 
occasionally.”’ : 

This time he was stretched full length upon 
the sofa, the very picture of Janguor and ex- 
haustion. But Mary saw the mischief in his 
eye the moment she approached him. 

““My dear,” said he, addressing her before 
she had time to speak, ‘‘I am not very weil 
to-day ; I shall have to ask you to leave me at 
home once more,’’ and he looked as sober as 
he very well could. 

“Sunday sickness, I’m afraid,” said Mary, 
changing color as she spoke. ‘‘ Now don’t go 
to be naughty again, Charlie; come,’’ and she 
attempted to raise him up. 

**But don’t you see that I am hardly fit to 
be out of my bed?” said Charles. ‘This pain 
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is so severe; I’m afraid I have a tendency to 
lung disease,’’ and he laid his hand upon his 
broad chest, to indicate the seat of his mala- 
dies, groaned a little groan, coughed a little 
cough, and assumed altogether such a whimsi- 
eal appearance of distress that Mary smiled in 
spite of herself; but her countenance was 
heavily overcast again in a moment. 

What to do she really did not know. She 
saw, through all this assumed playfulness 
upon the part of her husband, a steady deter- 
mination to carry his point, and her heart sank 
within her. 

**Won’t this broken promise of yours lie 
rather heavily upon your conscience?” she 
said at last, tenderly taking his hand in hers. 

**T have done so many other dreadful things, 
according to Parson Deane,’ said Charles, 
“that this single item weighs very light. I 
shall add it to the general stock, and repent of 
my sins all in a lump by and by.” 

““My dear husband,” said Mary, looking 
very much shocked, “ pray, talk seriously upon 
such a subject as this, if you talk at all.’”’ 

*‘Anything to please you, my dear. But, 
Mary, I really believe that your people think 
that the sum total of religion consists in ‘going 
to meeting.’ ”’ 

‘No, indeed, my dear husband,’’ said Mary, 
earnestly. ‘But those who truly love God, 
and desire communion with him, are always 
fond of meeting him in his house, I think. 
And isn’t it very strange now that you should 
have such a repugnance to hearing the gospel 
preached ?” 

“IT don’t dislike it, except from Parson 
Deane,’’ returned Charles, stroking the little 
hand which was still in his. ‘It doesn’t do 
me a bit of good to hear him; but you shall 
preach to me as much as you like by your own 
sweet spirit and beautiful example. I reve- 
rence Christianity as I see it in you; but my 
right and title where Parson Deane is con- 
cerned I really must make over to somebody 
else.”’ 

Mary saw how vain it was to remonstrate or 


insist any further, and she said no more. It | 


was plain how it would all end; and, sure 
enough, it was not long before she had ceased 
even to ask her husband to accompany her to 


church, going off alone, and sitting in her well- | 


cushioned pew all by herself, quite as a matter 
of course, 

But Charles really loved his wife, you will 
say, and he was an excellent husband in the 
main. Exactly. More fortunate than some 
women, Mary had not taken the whole of his 
character upon trust, blindly relying upon the 
professions and promises made to her. What 
he was before marriage, was secure. A good 
son, a kind brother, of irreproachable morals 
—here was a rock to rest upon. And possibly, 
through the blessing of Heaven upon her salu- 
tary example, and in answer to her many 


prayers, he did at length become all that she 

desired to see him ; we certainly hope that he 

did. But she had not the slightest guarantee 

for it beforehand, don’t you see? A wise wo- 

man—if a woman can be wise in love—will 

look at what a man is in himself, at what he 
| wishes to do and to be for his own sake; not 
| at what he promises her when, as Fred Sun- 
derland would say, “he does not well know 
what he is about.” 


GRATITUDE. 


THE boundary lines of feelings are more or 
less confused, and sentiments run into each 
other almost as undistinguishably as colors, 
Crudely catalogued, we know clearly enough 
what each thing is. Blue is blue and vice is 
| vice ; and there can be no mistake about either. 
| But there are tints where blue and green areso 
cunningly commingled that we cannot say to 
which side of the chromatic scale they belong; 
and there are feelings so complicated that itis 
impossible to determine whether the actions 
resulting ought to be called virtuous or vicious. 
| This is especially true of venality and grati- 

tude. Isolated, we know what venality is and 
| what gratitude is; but in certain men and wo 
| men weakness and self-interest, affectionate- 








| ness and want of self-respect are so mixed up 
| together that no one can say whether sucha 

one can be bought or only influenced, and 
whether the controlling foree which makes him 
or her the ame damnée of the stronger will is 
weakness or wickedness, venality or gratitude. 
The ame damnée, however, gets no credit for 

any modifying grace of feeling. He is assumed 
| to be bad all through because he may be weak 
in parts, and to sin wilfully against his better 
| nature when he shores up his friend’s shaky 
| pretensions by a thousand false assertions, 
| or maintains that his patron’s worst offences 
| against morality are virtues in disguise, if peo 
ple only knew it. It is never conceded as pos 
sible that a man can be such a fool as to get his 
moral sense so obscured by weakness of will, 
or that exaggerated kind of attachment which 
burkes principles in favor of persons, as to 
| really see his friend’s follies or his patron's 
faults modified into beauties and virtues, as he 
| says; or even if not quite this, then that he 

should honestly convince himself that grati- 
| tude, and what he perhaps calls loyalty, is the 

finest virtue going, and that uncompromising 
| truth counts as nothing in comparison with the 
| active remembrance of past favors. When, 
| therefore, he lies to save his friend’s reputa- 
| tion, when he takes doubtful offices on himself 
| and does things which go by queer names out 
of consideration for his patron’s bounty, he 
' does that which is substantially a vice, what- 
| ever the motive; and though he may be able 
| to persuade himself that he is right, he is none 


| 
} 
| 
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the less the dme damnée in the eyes of others— 
scorned by all men with finer moral perceptions 
and a less pliant will; and rightfully scorned. 
Of such a man it cannot be said that he has not 
his price. His friends soon find out what it is ; 
and he is bought and paid for by a few good 
turns which touch his heart and throw him into 
bondage for the remainder of his days. He 
might have been impervious to mere consider- 
ations of self-interest, and he may reject with 


| 
} 


disdain anything like a confessed bribe; but | 


flattery, a kind manner, or more substantial 
benefits knock down all his defence-work, and 
he becomes as clay in the hands of the potter 
when it pleases those of bis acquaintance who 
require his services to manipulate him accord- 
ing to his bent for their own purposes. 

If this is true of a certain kind of boneless 
man, it is still more so of women, whose natu- 
ral weakness makes them more easy to serve, 
and whose sense of gratitude, if they have any 
at all, is frequently in such excess of their self- 
respect as to render them willing and facile 
tools, ready to do any kind of work if craftily 
eajoled, or even brutally coerced. All annals 
of crime are full of instances of women, proba- 
bly naturally good if necessarily weak, being 
led into the commission of the most horrible 
crimes under the guidance of the man who had 
got hold of them through their passions, their 
fears, or their gratitude ; though, indeed, grati- 
tude carried to this extent is more often than 
not love under another name—gratitude pure 
and simple, uncomplicated by personal affec- 
tion, being a sentiment even more rare among 
women than among men. But, on the other 
hand, women deceive themselves on this mat- 
ter, and call themselves grateful when in real- 
ity they are in love; thinking they are influ- 
enced by principles when they are simply 
swayed by sentiment. What the cause may 
be, however, does not belong to this part of our 
subject. 
cerns us; and the result is, that an affectionate 
woman makes herself easily enough the ame 
damnée of the man who has been kind to her, 
and is ready to go through fire and water, as 
the phrase is, to serve him, and to prove to him 
how deeply she feels his generosities. She is 
not so facile to her own sex; though a few ex- 
ceptionally weak sisters do every now and then 
give up their souls to the stronger-minded 
among themselves, and traffic in forbidden 
fruits of many kinds become influenced there- 
unto by some feminine friend who has studied 
the fable of the monkey, the cat, and the chest- 
huts, with intelligence. 

One unmistakable form of gratitude is the 
active remembrance of good deeds in the past 
which can now be repaid in kind, when there 
is no chance of giving back from the friend 
who once bestowed so liberally ; a distinct rev- 
olution having taken place in the relative posi- 
tion of each. That kind of gratitude which 


| 
| 





| snare. 


| 


The result is the only thing that con- | 


has been called a lively sense of favors to come 
has no place here. Your friend who gave you 
largely of his substance last year has followed 
the usual course of persons who do not calcu- 
late, and has come to grief this. You remem- 
ber what he did for you when he was at the 
top of the wheel, you ever so many spokes be- 
low; and though you know that he can never 
now repay you for any excess you may bestuw 
on him, and that time wipes out debts in fact, 
if not by right, you act out your gratityde, and 


| give him a helping hand in return for the many 


lifts he gave you. Perhaps, however, you are 
of a thoughtful turn of mind, and do not help 
him. You argue that he was unwise to part 
with his money as he did, and you would be, 
therefore, just as unwise to part with yours. 
‘‘Fast bind safe find’’ is a good motto to your 
way of thinking; and the care of number one 
the most rational object of a man’slife. You 
hold that gratitude is a weakness unworthy a 
reasonable being who appreciates values; so 
you button up your pocket with an extra turn, 
and are really very sorry you cannot help him. 
It is marvellous how one’s relation to a princi- 
ple changes its aspect. The virtue of generos- 
ity, which, when we were feeding on husks, we 
thought unequalled in moral value, loses all its 
chamn when we-are in clover ; and the severest 
maxims of political economy, and deep convic- 
tions on the immorality of assisting the weak, 
take its place. Besides, everything we give to 
others is so much loss to ourselves—the twice- 
blessedness of giving being a delusion and a 
And no one can afford to lose power. 
The story of Lear touches the strongest chord 
of the human heart, and is one of the lessons 
every man and woman has to learn. So we 
learn it for our own part on Regan’s plan and 
Goneril’s teaching, when our friend, who was 
once so great and good to us, has come to grief, 
and we might help him—but do not. 
Sometimes the expectation of gratitude on 
the part of those who have shown us attention 
is embarrassing, not to say painful. An au- 
thor invites us to dinner, and expects in return 


| a flaming review of the dullest book of the year ; 
| an actress sends us a couple of theatre tickets, 


and looks for an introduction to one’s wife and 
daughters as repayment, having a desire to 
play the part of social propriety for a season ; 
a painter dashes us off a miserable daub, which 
he presents with a flourish, then pointedly re- 


| marks that his picture this year at the Royal 


Academy is the best he has ever done, and un- 
derpriced at two hundred. There is a vast 


| amount of this kind of thing in the world; and 


| 


the sprats which are thrown for herrings are 
as numberless as the gudgeons which take the 
bait. Another awkward thing of the same 
kind, but not identical, is to be found in the 
transfer of friends. A and B are friends; 
whereof A is perhaps the more able to show 
civilities, B the more apt to receive them. But 
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A has other friends—C, D, and E; personages | 


of shady complexion and not absolutely pure 
antecedents. By virtue of the civilities he has 
shown that facile, limp-backed B—who, if he 
had possessed either common sense or manly 
self-respect, would never have got himself into 
such a position—A holds himself entitled to de- 
mand his acceptance of the shady contingent, 
on the plea of their being also his friends, and 
that B’s recognition will be pleasing to himself 
and accounted a graceful “‘set-off’”’ against the 
many kindnesses already received. So that 
luckless B, who has weakly allowed himself to 
be patronized, has to make his choice between 
the charge of ingratitude—according to the 
ethics of his patron—or admitting to his hearth 
men and women of doubtful character, whose 
presence he feels degrading, and from whose in- 
timacy he would willingly fly to the other end of 
the world. But if he were to hint the faintest 
echo of his thoughts, his friend A would de- 
nounce him as an ungrateful scoundrel, with a 
heart as hard and a soul as barren as primeval 
granite; wherefore, nine times out of ten, to 
secure the good opinion of the man who “has 
been so kind to him,” poor weak-willed, limp- 
backed B consents, and goes down into the 
mud, with a train of nameless disasters to fol- 
low, out of gratitude to a man who designed 
to use him as a stepping-stone from the first. 
This, too, is making one’s self an ame damnée 
unnecessarily, and from a mistaken notion of 
a useful virtue. 

On a review, then, of all the dangers and dis- 
asters attending it in any exaggerated develop- 
ment, we have to come to the conclusion that 
gratitude, like everything else, has to be held 
in hand to be kept wholesome, and that excess 
here, as elsewhere, leads to mischief. To be 
lovingly, honestly grateful for kindnesses, and 
not to be ashamed to say so, belongs to the 
class of virtues which every man should main- 
tain; but to make one’s self an @me damnée, to 
lose self-respect and true moral feeling, to call 
crooked things straight and evil things good 
because one has been patted on the back or 
civilly dealt with, is indeed to render hateful 
by excess that which is one of our best feelings 
when kept in due subordination to honor. 


hoa 





He who murmurs at his lot is like one baring 
his feet to tread upon thorns. 

THERE is nothing that needs to be said in an 
unkindly manner. 

Wispom and virtue make the poor rich, and 
the rich honorable. 

In trivial matters second thoughts are always 
the best. 

LATE hours and anxious pursuits exhaust 
the nervous system, and produce disease and 
premature death ; therefore the hours of labor 
and study should be short. 


ALICE’S FAREWELL LETTER, 
LETTER XI. 
VALLEY Home, Muy 7, 1876. 
| Dear Mr. Gopry: 1 have been here in my 
very dear old home since the 20th of April ; and 
now that 1 am about to leave it, it is dearer 
than ever to my heart. Blessings are said to 
brighten as they take their flight, and I think 
itis true. At least we think more of what we 
are going to lose than when it was an actual 
possession. I love the rapid, picturesque, po- 
etical little river, with the thousand lovely 
nooks familiar to my childhood; I love the 
beautiful glen, through the cool depths of 
which the mill-stream frolics and dances, out- 
ward to the light; where the speckled trout 
leaps up to catch the unwary insect, and the 
rocks are carpeted with emerald velvet ; where 
the sweet-fern and maidenhair nestle lovingly 
beside the dark pools, and the rhododendron 
and azalea and laurel bloom luxuriantly. No 
matter where I may go, orin what grand scenes 
of nature, I know I shall never see a livelier 
spot. Then the ‘‘castled crag” behind the 
house, fringed with ferns and draped with 
American ivy—how beautiful it is! And the 
old seat half-way up, where I dreamed the 
hours away over my fairy stories ; and where, 
| when my “Prince’’ came, we so often sat to- 
gether, and built castles more lovely than a 
world of sin and death can ever realize. Ah, 
how beautiful they are! Even the honeysuckle 
bower, below the spring, and the old oak by 
the river, and the distant ‘‘ Ward’s Peak,’ and 
the parallel mountains that fence us in from 
the world—all of these are lovely beyond eom- 
| pare, now that I am bidding them adieu. 

And yet—if God takes me safely across the 
great deep, and preserves my life, I will surely 
come back once more, and sit beneath your 
branches, my beautiful oak! Almost the only 
verses I ever wrote were these, written after a 
never-to-be-forgotten evening here :— 

O, the old oak tree by the river’s side, 
How my heart will always love it; 
So long as the stream flows by in pride 
Or the bright sunbeams above it; 
For the noblest heart on earth that beats 
Was made my own forever, 
Where the clematis loads the air with sweets 
*Neath the old oak by the river. 
’Twas at sunset’s hour, and the golden sky 
Shed a tinge of glory o’er us; 
And the beautiful stream, as it rippled by, 
Seemed a type of the life before us. 
And for His great gift of perfect love 
How we thanked the Mighty Giver, 
As our hearts were lifted to heaven above, 
’Neath the old oak by the river. 
| Yes, [could describe a hundred beautiful spots, 
hard to leave. But I must not. My father and 
mother feel badly, though better than I had 
thovght. A year to them seems so short, and 
| they are already planning to help in fitting up 
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our summer cottage, and father will see that | 
the building shall be done just as it ought. As 
our home will be so near them, they anticipate | 
much pleasure in the future. Then, mother is | 
so self-sacrificing in her nature, that she would 
not make me feel badly anyway by lamenting 
over my departure. She says it will be hard 
enough for me to be sea-sick, and to go among 
new relations, and endeavor to please them. | 
She knows that, no matter how happy I may | 
be, some bitter drops will be there for me to 
drink ; and she will try and make me happy 
while I am with her. Dear mother! so weak 
and yet so strong. Will earth ever give me so 
pure, so unselfish a love? 

Cousin Jeb says he wishes I’d never gone to 
Washington, and then I’d have settled down 
here im the valley and married a good country 
fellow and iived like other girls. He doesn’t 
see what a woman ever wants to travel for— | 
any further than to visit her kinfolks. It’s | 
not to be wondered at that boys want to go out 
into the world! but he thinks it all wrong for | 
girls. 

Poor old Abe Harmer! whose rueful face 
used really to make me sad, has found consola- 
tion in an apple-cheeked Dulcinia, who is suf- 
ficiently strong to bake his bread, scour his 
floors, and wash his clothes, while he is work- 
ingon thefarm. He seems delighted ; and met 
me with a glowing face, and no sign of a broken 
heart. Jeb, who has caught a little slang from 
the far-off world, says he “‘didn’t pine worth a 
cent ;’’ and that I may ‘button my eyelids,” 
as it won’t pay to mourn over Abe’s incon- | 
stancy. How soon we are forgotten! Yet, I 
really believe the poor boy loved me as deeply 
as his capacity went. Jeb and several other 
cousins are going with us to the city. To-day | 
Aunt Jerusha is over, helping to get things 
packed, and preparing many nice eatables to 
take to the wedding. I cannot persuade them 
that it is more expensive to take things up, 
than to purchase them there; so I am obliged 
to give up trying to do so. 


May 10th. 

We reached Washington last evening, and 
Alphonse whispered something about never 
letting me leave him again. I was quite weary, 
but am much improved in health by my visit to 
the country. Many things have occurred since | 
I left, but I do not know that I will have time 
to record them. 

A large and delightful entertainment, called 
the “Author’s Carnival,’’ was held during three 
evenings, the week after I left. Of course Nat 
and Lucy took characters and assisted in pre- 
paring for the affair. And of course Lucy 
overworked herself, and was sick. She always 
says she won't, but always does. Aunt Hitty, 
being much better, was persuaded to act “‘ Mrs. 
Partington” for them, a character she under- 
stands, and acts to the life. Lucy insists I 
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shall not record her part; so I will mention a 


| . 
| few of the characters and omit the actors. 


They had a Dickens booth called ‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop,’’ a Scott booth, ‘Kenilworth 
Castle,’’ a ‘‘Burns Cottage’”’ thatched with 


| straw; and Irving booth (being the old Inn in 


the town of Catskill, made famous in “ Rip 


| Van Winkle’), ‘Lalla Rookh’s Tent,” ‘The 


House that Jack built,’’ and others, all admir- 
ably fitted up. Of Shakspearian characters, 
were Hamlet, Ophelia, Othello, Desdemona, 
Romeo, Juliet, Falstaff, Mistress Page, Per- 
dita, Portia, Jessica, Shylock, and others. Of 
Longfellow’s, were Evangeline, Priscilla, Miles 
Standish, Hiawatha, Minnehaha, and others. 
Of Scott’s, were Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen 
of Scots, Queen Berengaria, Fair Maid of 
Perth, Annie of Gierstine, Amy Robsart, Lady 
of the Lake, and many others. Of Irving’s, 
were Rip Van Winkle, Gretchen, Wilhelm, 
Nina, and the Landlord. Moore was repre- 
sented by Lalla Rookh and others, and Dick- 
ens had numerous representations, among 
which were Little Nell, her grandfather, Dick 
Swiveller, the Marchioness, Pickwick, Sam 
Weller, the Fat Boy, Lady Dedlock, Mrs. Jel- 


| laby, Miss Flit, Guppy, Barnaby Rudge, Dolly 


Varden, Captain Cuttle, Paul Dombey and 
Florence, Mr., Mrs., and Miss Squeers, Oliver 
“Twist, Fagin, Betsy Trotwood, Mr. Dick, 
Uriah Heep, and many more. Both Nat and 
Lucy say it was the most intellectual feast ever 
given in the city, or at least more intellect was 
represented than at any other. 

At the last meeting of the Literary Club 
Mrs. Southworth bade her friends farewell for 
the season, as she is going with her son to 
Yonkers, N. Y., for six months. Her literary 
labors will still go on. 

The artists’ last reception of the season also 
took place during my absence. It was an ele- 
gant affair, and was attended by a thousand 
people. Art has grown to a giant’s size at the 
Capital within the past few years. 

My dress is here and it is very beautiful. 
The veil which accompanies it is also exqui- 
site, and the presents sent at the same time, 
from the parents of Alphonse, almost make me 
dizzy. These are a necklace and ear-rings of 
diamonds and rubies, of almost priceless value, 
and a reception dress of cream silk and cardi- 
nal velvet. What I shall ever do with any of 
them I do not knew; I had so much already. 


| And the pearis Alphonse gave me will be all 


the jewels I ever will need. I look upon these 
things in amazement, and, shall I say it? dis- 
may. I know I will never wear them. They 
are too elegant entirely for one so young, and 
would better suit a lady of rank than a young 
After all my talk of simplicity, 
I shall go away with the trousseau of a prin- 
cess almost. Well, well! I draw a real sigh 


| of uneasiness whenever I look at these jewels. 


It is funny to hear Aunt Hitty and Jeb dis- 
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cussing them. Jeb remarks, ‘‘ Whew! I never 
seen anything like them yet; but then if any 
woman wears ’em, why shouldn’t Allie? She’s 
jest about as good as they make ’em anyhow.” 

And Aunt Hitty replies, ‘‘ Yes, yes, if them 
French folks hasn’t any other use for their 
money, it’s their own business, I reckon. And 
there ain’t a furrin lady in Washia’ton can git 
much ahead o’ Allie now, I’m a-thinkin’. But 


’ 


} 


laws a-me! She’ll never want them things in | 


the Valley. She’ll have to keep ’em for her 
winters in Washin’ton after she gets home. 
She'll not be able to wear ’em a travellin’ 
around. Maybe, while she’s in Paris, she’ll 


be invited to a ball at the President’s, an’ then | 


she can wear ’em.’’ 

So they arrange it for me, and I am content. 
Nat has ordered many flowers for the recep- 
tion ; we will only have a few at the church. 
My dress looks like fairy work, with its creamy 
tint and its lovely lace trimmings, bordered 
with the lilies-of-the-valley which Nat insisted 
I must wear. The veil is like gossamer, deco- 
rated with frostwork. It is a perfect gem of 
art. Aside from all sentiment, it is a real 
pleasure to an artistic eye to gaze upon it. It 
seems as if all the fairy dreams of my life 
were suddenly realized. I had read of laces 
like cobwebs, and often, when still a child, 
had watched the dewy gossamer hung with 
frost in the first winter morning, and wondered 
if that were not the way the laces of Princess 
So-and-So looked; and if Prince So-and-So 
were not somewhat like the minister at Bethel, 
with dark, deep eyes, and raven hair. Now I 
have my dark-eyed prince, and here are laces 
more lovely than my young imagination ever 
pictured. Life opens out before me like a 
vision. O my heavenly Father! grant that I 
waken not! that the vision may not vanish! 
that the fairies flee not, leaving my life a 
blank desert; that my Aladdin’s Lamp go 
not suddenly out, leaving me in utter dark- 
ness ! 

“There is even a happiness which makes the 
heart afraid.’ 


“Tf it were now to die, 
*Twere now to be most happy; for, I fear, 
My soul hath her content so absolute, 
That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.” 


New York, May 15th. 


“There’s a whispered vow of love, 

As side by side they stand, 

And the drawing of a snow-white glove 
From a little trembling hand ; 

And the glitter of a ring, 
And a tear that none may chide— 

There, these have changed that girlish thing, 
And she is now a bride. 


“No shadow dims her brow, 
She feels without a fear 
The trusting love that all may know 
Who wed in their own sphere ; 





And he who clasps her now, 
All flushed with love and pride, 
Has breathed to her his holiest vow, 
And takes her for his bride.” 

We were married at six o’clock, P. M., on 
Thursday, the 11th. I do not know how the 
church looked, but Aunt Hitty says the flowers 
were lovely. Anna Perkins was my only 
bridemaid, and there was one groomsman, 
with ushers. I thought little of accessories, 
It was the saddest as well as happiest day of 
my life, if any one can understand me. I felt 
no fear for the future; only hope and joy. 
But to leave all the loved ones at home, and 
go out into the world among utter strangers, 
made me sad. Nat, Lucy, Aunt Hitty, and 
all, said I looked beautiful. 1 know they al- 
ways tell brides this, and yet 1 am sure they 
thought so. The service was beautiful and 
impressive, but I trembled like an aspen leaf, 
and was utterly relieved when safely ensconced 
in the carriage again. I did not mind the re. 
ception so much. I knew every one, and it 
was all so informal, the time passed before I 
knew it. We took our dinner, I changed my 
toilet, and then came the parting. I sobbed 
bitterly at leaving mother and father and the 
others, but was relieved and happy when it 
was all over and Alphonse whispered, ‘‘My 
own, my own!’’ 

The rooms were brilliantly adorned with the 
rarest flowers ; Lucy wore her cream silk and 
pearls; Aunt Hitty her lavender silk and 
pretty laces; and my country cousins all 
looked ‘“‘sprucy,’’ as they would have ex- 
pressed it. As for mother, she could not be 
induced to wear anything but black silk, as 
she never does for her best. Among the guests 
were the President and his handsome daughter- 
in-law, several of the Cabinet Ministers, nearly 


| all the Members of the Foreign Legations, and 


a number of Senators and Representatives, 
with ladies. Many presents of silver, China, 
lace, and bronze were sent me; but were im- 
mediately packed, and not displayed. 

We passed the 12th and 13th at the Conti- 
nental in Philadelphia. We visited the Cen- 
tennial grounds and the Art Department of 
the Exhibition. lt is an immense show, and 
would weary one to death to make any en- 
deavor to see much of it. I did not care for 
any but the Art Department anyway, and this 
is really magnificent. Hundreds of large paint 
ings from{the Louvre and other galleries of 
France, Italy, and Germany, with a great 
many art works from our mother country, be- 
sides the vast array of paintings and statues 
by our own artists, make a display such as I 
never dreamed of seeing. And I enjoyed it so 
much the more, as Alphonse had seen nearly 
all the foreign paintings, and could explain 
them to me, while Iam personally acquainted 
with dozens of our American artists, and have 
before seen most of their best pictures’ and 
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statues. Among the latter, I noticed our little 
friend Vinnie Ream’s ‘Spirit of the Carnival,”’ 
in marble, and Theodore Mills’ statue of ‘‘ Eve,’’ 
in plaster, which last was recently exhibited 
in the Corcoran Art Gallery. 

Philadelphia is a lovely city, driving around 
the more quiet part, and away from the Cen- 
tennial grounds. 7'hey look what they are—a 


grand bazar; yet some of the buildings are | 


marvels of beauty. The Memorial Building is 
especially noticeable, amidst so much of light- 
ness and fragility, for its strong, massive, and 
solid look, as well as for its fine architecture. 
We met quite a number of Washington people 
here ; yet, of course, few, comparatively, as so 
many came over to the opening and returned 
almostimmediately. Mrs. Bouligny, the charm- 
ing lady who presides over the Women’s De- 
partment for this district, with quite a number 
besides, were to be seen in the Art Buildings. 
We came to New York yesterday, and drove 
around all the afternoon, and to-day I begged 
my own dear husband to leave me for two 
whole hours, so that I could write my good-by 
to you and your readers. To all who have 
followed my simple recital of life among the 
mountains, and a girl’s experience in Washing- 
ton society, I will say I hope you are not too 
glad that I am through with my gossip. I 
would even be pleased if it were possible to 
believe that I should be missed, ever so little, 
as in the journey of life the circle of our friends 
widens out, and we cannot spread out with 
them and be in many places at once. It is 
gratifying to our love of approbation, and 
really balm to a heart that truly loves all 
friends, to feel that the place we leave vacant 
will not, cannot, be filled in a day, or a week, 
or a month. I shall still see the dear old 
Lapy’s Book, the companion and friend of my 
childhood and youth ; and Aunt Hitty promised 
faithfully that, if she does spend next season 
at the Capital, she will write md of all that 
transpires. I believe she will come, though 
she shook her head ominously when I said so. 
You wonder if Iam very happy, and if I do 
not dread the ocean. Yes, if ever human being 
was happy upon earth, I know that I am, and 
ought tobe. 1 am starting out on my “ voy- 
age to the Fortunate Isles,’’ with sunny skies 
and prospering breezes ; yet I am stepping out 
into the great unknown, and condemn me not 
if I whisper, with Mrs. Piatt, if ‘‘that which is 
strange is sweet,’’ may it not at last be that— 


“That which we know is sweeter yet ? 
Do we not love the near earth more 
Than the far heaven? Does not regret 
Walk with us always from the door 
That shuts behind us, though we leave 
Not much to make us grieve ?” 


But I do leave much; yet I go with hope, 
and faith, and Jove. For old ocean, I have al- 
ways longed to float upon his bosom; it has 
been a dream of my life; and, though he may 





| give me the usual chastening, yet will I love 
him. I know that thousands every day 


“Go to leave the Fortunate Isles, away 
On the other side of the world, and sail 
Still farther from them day by day, 
Dreaming to find them; and to fail 
In knowing, till the very last, 
They held one’s own sweet past.” 


But, with the love of my God and my hus 
band, I am ready to go wherever they may 
lead me; and so, my good friends, farewell! 

ALICE LE MOINE. 








ATTAR OF ROSES. 


BY ADA ALGERNON. 








WHERE love’s eternal summer glows, 
Through lanes, and dales, and leafy glooms, 
Where lavishly the brambie blows, 
And brier sweet and musky rose, 
We walk amid the ripe perfumes. 


Within this fragrant atmosphere 
Life’s darling joys are all our own; 
No thought of danger comes, nor fear; 
Each matin hour with hopes is dear, 
All realized ere day is flown. 
The ruby morn in peach-blow light, 
The golden noon all smiles we see, 
Through veil of pearls still, timid night. 
Oh, ever in a rainbow bright 
Doth yesterday remembered be! 





DOMINUS REGIT. 


BY MARION COUTHOUY. 








Ox! think’st thou that when the bird sings, 
The song is his own ? 
When June’s sweetest symphony flings 
A rainbow of tone? 
Ah, no! for the time is a tune, 
He hears and he feels, 
The voice of the spirit of June 
His music reveals. 


Think’st thou that when summer appears 
Tn time’s golden zone, 
The brightness the season enspheres 
Is a light of its own? 
Ah, no! it is nature supreme: 
She smiles on the hills, 
And, glad in the joy of her dream, 
The universe thrills. 


And think’st thou that nature’s vast store— 
Things lovely and grand— 
The infinite ocean and shore— 
Are works of her hand? 
Ah, no! for in thunder and song 
Vaster harmonies peal ; 
The beauties that glitter and throng 
God’s glories reveal. 


All streams have an ultimate source, 
In sunlight and snow; 
And each has its musical course, 
Its oceanward flow: 
Each chord’s separate melody rings 
In the lyre of time, 
And God’s hand is sweeping the strings 
To music sublime. 
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THE 
ORANGE GIRL OF SORRENTO. 


BY MRS. SKIFWITH H. COALE. 








WE had come to Italy in February, my wife 
and I, newly-married Americans, who had 
spent the summer in Switzerland, the autumn 
in Germany, and at the coming of cold weather 
had crossed the Alps to find sunshine and 
warmth greeting us in the soft Italian valleys. 


marble-floored palaces were cold and dreary 


of bright fires and thick curtains in their brains 
as they warmed their chilled hands over the 
tiny charcoal braziers that were all we had in 
the way of artificial warmth in our great fres- 


rocket. The exquisite sapphire clearness of 
the water gave back so distinctly each wave. 
worn column, and the vaulted hollow roof, 
that it was as if we were suspended in mid-air, 
save for the rocking of the boat as we lay upon 
the gently-plashing tide. When we came out 
again, the azure was all changed to rose, the 





| sky was aflame with the deep glow of the 


southern sunset, the sea was like wine, the 
light fading away on the distant mountains 


| into rosy violet, the snow-capped summite 
Still the wind often blew keen and cold from | 
the mountains, and even in Rome the great | 
| Shining sea, we were rowed back to the shore 
enough at times to people who had memories | 


gleaming in softened pink. 
So through this flood of color, over this 


again, the oars dipping into the water witha 
measured cadence, keeping time to the clear, 


| sonorous voices of the boatmen, and leaving 


| 


coed chambers. The lazzaroni grouped them- 
selves picturesquely on the sunny side of the | 


carved marble walls along the streets, getting 
all the benefit they could from the bright rays 
of the sun, and wrapped their graceful ragged 
cloaks around them more closely as a keener 
breath than usual came down from the snow- 
capped Apennines. 

So, after a month in the famous old city, we 
determined to goon to Naples and see Vesu- 
vius, who, at all events, always kept up his 
subterranean fires to welcome his visitors. We 
scaled the mountain, boiled eggs on the sides 
of the crater, and came racing down the sides 
again in the hot ashes, as all tourists do, laugh- 
ing at our enforced haste, yet compelled to 
run, and jump, and skip by the steep sliding 
descent. Then, having seen the great volcano, 
we mounted into our little “‘curricola,’’ and, 
followed by the shouts of innumerable pic- 
turesque little beggars, off we started for Na- 
ples again. 

We made excursions to Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, to the Sibyl’s Cave, Procida, and 
Lake Avernus; we saw the frescoes, the pic- 
tures, the statues ; and then, one sunny, balmy 
morning, we started for far, blue, distant Ca- 
pri, lying in a melting haze out on the lovely 
violet-tinted bay, bathed in the soft Italian 
sunshine. 

Helen laughed merrily as my head came 
very near receiving a great thump against the 
top of the aperture which admitted our boat into 
the famous grotto which Hans Andersen has 
described like a dream of enchantment. I 
am a tall fellow, and somewhat stiff and for- 
mal, so my little wife thinks, so that she is 
greatly delighted to see me, ‘‘for once,’’ hum- 
“ble myself in her presence, small Titania that 
she is. 

We watched the wonderful metallic light 
flickering about the grotto as the blue waves 
dashed up against the fluted rocky columns, 
our faces flooded with the azure reflection as 
in the weird, tinted flame of some dropping 





showers of dripping diamond drops as they 
flashed into the air. On the shore rose the 
steep cliffs of Sorrento, with its white, irregu- 
lar houses climbing along the old Roman wall, 
or leaning over toward the glittering rosy sea 
as if they loved it, and were ready, Sappho- 
like, to throw themselves into its embrace. 
Those who once go to Sorrento stay there. 
There is a subtle charm in the languid air, in 
the softly-heaving sea, in the purple distances, 
in the perfume of the orange groves, in the 
silvery grayness of the olive trees,.as the sweet 
sea-breeze ruffles their dusky branches. Some- 
thing intangible, indefinable, inexpressible, I 
know not what, that enchains one as with a 
spell. Perhaps the Sirens, whose islands I 
could see afar off in the sparkling water from 
my window high up on the cliff, still weave 
their spells of enchantment, and, having de- 
coyed us to these beautiful shores, keep us 


| here as they did the wandering mariners in 
| ages past. 


At all events, there we stayed for a month. 
Each night we said on the morrow we would 
go, and still we stayed. We bade farewell 
twenty times to our fellow-loiterers at the villa 
among the olives and orange orchards high up 
on the rocky precipice that overhangs the sea, 
and which is now turned into a hotel. And 
each day we laughed at each other as we met 


| again at the breakfast-table, and found that 





our hearts had failed us at the eleventh hour, 
as usual. We went out again on the terraced 
walk, and leaned over the old vine-draped 
wall to watch the boats lying on the white 
sands below, where the orange girls were 
stepping down the steep rocky stairways cut 
in the face of the cliff, carrying on their heads 
the flat baskets full of golden fruit. On the 
deck of the largest vessels the oranges would 
be poured out in a shining heap, growing mo- 
mently larger as each basket was emptied, and 
the swarthy captain paid the graceful girls 
with a few copper coins. These dark-eyed 
girls made charming pictures as they stood on 
the shore, with their dark bodices, where the 
white cotton chemise rose against their clear 
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brown skins, where the short peasant skirt left | fumes of the orange-trees filling it with sweet- 


their lithe limbs free, and the baskets on their | 
small heads, with their long shining plaited | 
tresses, gave such a regal pose to the neck and | 
shoulders, and straight, tall figure that upheld | 


the shapely head. The glorious dark eyes, 
the graceful figures, and the shining braids, 
make up the beauty of these simple Italian 
gicls, so that they are all natural models, fit 
for the painter’s brush or the sculptor’s chisel, 
as they stand with their naked bronze feet on 
the white sand, which the little foam-fringed 
waves of the bay run up and kiss, and then go 
laughing back to the deeps again. 

But we did not go down to the shore when 
we wanted oranges. We (Helen and 1) went 
up to the orchard on the hill above us, where 
pretty Fiametta lived, with her father, Lippo, 
asunburned, majestic-looking peasant, with a 
face such as one meets daily on the beach, or 
on the old Roman road, and just as often sees 
reproduced on the canvas of the great masters, 
who, one feels instinctively, took for their 
models these same grand heads and figures 
that we meet in our daily walks, and called 
them St. Michael, or St. Peter, or St. Paul, or 
some Jewish hero of the Pentateuch. 

We liked our oranges fresh from the trees, 
where Lippo allowed us to wander, choosing 


the air of an emperor for the coin we gave 
him, never charging us a daiocco for the golden 
fruit we found on the flower-starred grass be- 
neath the trees, of which we ate our fill before 
we left the garden with our basket piled with 
the shining yellow globes. And when we 
went down the path again, pretty little Fia- 
metto would come as far as the Roman wall 
with us, singing us fishing songs in her rich, 
clear voice, that soared like a lark’s among the 
rocky echoes, and then seemed to float away 
and die far over the sea. We would leave her 
there, leaning over the wall, still singing and 
looking out over the sea with her great dark 
eyes. 

One evening we went up to the orange-gar- 
den on the hill at sunset. We had walked 
slowly up the rocky path, resting awhile at the 
turns in the road, where, through breaks in 
the foliage, we could see the bay below us glit- 
tering in the ruby glow. The moon was just 
rising from the water like a huge silver shield 


ness, and the red sunshine glinting over the 
shining branches, and then passing on behind 
us to the bay lying far below. 

Walking silently among the orange-trees, we 


| came suddenly upon two figures that would 





have made a study for an artist. Helen put 
her finger up to her lip, and looked at me 
with a smile. Pretty Fiametta sat perched 
upon the wall, which stretched away at right 
angles from the road up the slope of the hill. 
Her bare feet peeped out beneath her short 
dark skirt; her long, shining tresses were 
neatly plaited, wound around her graceful, 
shapely head, and fastened with a long silver 
pin ; in her ears were the long golden earrings 
which had descended to her from mother and 
grandmother, and still more distant ancestry, 
for the Italian peasant women treasure these 
heirlooms with a jealous care. Her long, dark 
lashes swept over her smooth brown cheek, 
which had a flush upon it like the sunny side 
of aripe peach. Her slender finger lay on the 
open page of the book in her lap; but she had 
paused in tracing the words, and suddenly her 
pretty mouth broke with a smile over her 
small teeth, and she looked quickly around 
into a pair of splendid dark eyes that were 


| gazing into her pretty flushed face. 
the largest and ripest from among the dark- | 
green glistening leaves, and thanking us with | 





as we turned into the lane that led into Lippo’s | 


orchard; but, in this Southern latitude, we 
knew her rays would be so bright two hours 
hence that there could be no danger in de- 
scending the steep rocky path. But now it 
was quite daylight, however, as we reached 
the old ivy-grown wall that surrounded the or- 
chard, and paused, before passing through the 
little iron gate, at the sound of voices near us. 
We went on quietly, presently, not caring to 


The eyes belonged to a young fisherman who 
was lying stretched out on the top of the wall 
beside her, leaning his chin upon his hands, 
and slowly spelling out the words that Fia- 
metta’s finger had been tracing. His position 
was full of easy, careless grace; a slight dark 
moustache decked his upper lip, and below 
the pair, on the flower-spangled grass beside 
the wall, lay an old violin. 

But the reading-lesson seemed to be over, for 
a while at least, for the blushes were coming 
and going rapidly on Fiametta’s cheek, and 
the long eyelashes were lifted now, and giving 
back glance for glance into the great dreamy 
eyes that were saying so much, as well as the 
low, soft, musical words that Beppo whispered 
to her in the shadows. It was such a pretty 
idyl that my romantic Helen could not bear to 
disturb them ; she made me steal away beside 
her on tiptoe through the thick flowery grass 
towards Lippo’s cottage at the far end of the 
orangery. 

The peasant was busy pruning his vines ; his 
broad hat was laid aside, and he stood by the 
path in his searlet shirt, and a black silk hand- 
kerchief loosely knotted around his throat. 
Seeing us come slowly through the orchard, 


| he came to meet us, and was about to cali his 


daughter, but my wife stopped him. 

‘“‘ Fiametta is very busy reading, Lippo, down 
there on the wall. It would be a pity to dis- 
turb her now for us, wouldn’t it? We can 


| get the oranges ourselves.” 


talk in the soft delicious air, with the rich per- | 


‘‘Si, signora,’’ Lippo answered, with a grave 
smile on his handsome faee. ‘‘The signora 
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guesses, then? Well, why not?” the majestic 
peasant continued, turning around to my little | 


eager wife, with her flushed earnest face of | 


expectation. ‘‘ We peasants marry young here 
in Italy. I myself—I was a father at twenty. 
And Beppo, he is the son of my friend Giulio, 
the fisherman, a good lad and a true. 
too fond of his music, perhaps ; but still a very 
good lad. And Fiametta? The signora knows 
that she can read as well as sing ; for the mat- 
ter of that, every one sings here in Sorrento; 
the babes are all born with a song in their 
mouth, one may say. But the good padre 
taught the girl, and she can read well ; oh, yes! 
very well, indeed. And write, too, which is 
still more wonderful. And the good padre 
has taught her many other things beside, for 
she is clever; very clever, my little Fia- 
metta. Beppo is clever, too, only Giulio has 
him always away at the fishing; and the boy 
could not be with the padre and at the fishing, 
too. Fiametta says she can teach him no more, 
he is so clever; but that is only her pride in 
him. He sings, too; ah, yes! like a nightin- 
gale; the signora should hear him. It is won- 
derful, Beppo’s music; only I fear he thinks 
too much of the music. He eares nothing for 
the fishing, and all the music in the world will 
not put bread in Fiametta’s mouth when I am 
gone. There, signora, listen!” 

We knew Fiametta’s voice, pure, clear, and | 
fresh as a lark’s in mid-heaven. A rich tenor | 
accompanied her, floating flutelike out into the | 
evening air; full, sweet, breathing an exquisite 
pathos in its tenderness. We listened breath- 
lessly, and after awhile, when all was silent 
again, we filled our basket, and, without dis- 
turbing the innocent, happy lovers, crept softly 
past them along the wall, and went down the 
side of the cliff to our villa overhanging the 
sea. 

It was a week or two after this that we met 
Fiametta on the road in one of our walks, com- 
ing back with her empty orange-basket on her 
head, and looking very pale and sorrowful. 
My Helen could never bear to see any human 
creature suffer; how she managed it I cannot 
tell, but in a few moments she had taken the 
girl aside, and, in her sweet, sobbing Italian, 
she had moaned out all her woes to my little 
wife. The young fisherman had a soul beyond 
his calling, it seemed. He was always longing, 
longing, Fiametta said, to get away and study. 
To be a great musician was his dream. And 
now he was worse than ever. They would 
never be able to marry, he said, unless he went 
away. And he was going, positively going. 
Without money, without friends, only with his 
old violin he had determined to fight his way 
until he could get into the music schools. 

My sympathetic little wife did her best to | 
cheer her protégé. But the girl only shook her | 
head. Even if he did succeed, which was so 
doubtful, how could she think he would not 


A little | 


forge t ber when he was away in the great for- 
eign cities? Evidently the pretty orange girl 
feared for her lover’s constancy. ‘Beppo 
vowed to be faithful. Oh, yes!’ but she was 
| only a simple, loving little peasant, how could 
| she hope he would think of her when all the 
beautiful ladies would smile at him when 
| Beppo sang to them? 

My tender-hearted little wife was so touched 
| by this simple story, that she talked about 
| these peasant lovers till I was sick of hearing 
| of them. Finally, one morning, as I sat on the 

flat roof of the villa, where I had had my writ- 

ing materials brought, so that I could stop 
| when I was tired, and refresh my brain witha 
| sight of the softly-beaming sea, she came to 
| me suddenly, with her eyes shining, and her 
sweet face glowing with delight. 

“*T have it!’ she said; ‘‘I want you to write, 
| Harry, to Mr. Livingstone, and tell him about 
| Fiametta.”’ 

I was deep in an essay on “‘ Ancient Art,” 

and looked up in bewilderment. ‘‘ What on 
| earth can Frank Livingstone have to do with 
Fiametta ?”’ asked, amazed ; seeing no earthly 
| connection between our American artist-friend 
| in Rome, and the black-eyed orange girl of 
Sorrento, my wife’s protégé. 
Oh, well, about Beppo, then, if you are dis- 
| posed to be critical,’ Helen replied. “Mr, 
| Livingstone knows quantities of musical peo 
| ple of course, and in Rome there will be plenty 
to help bring a great genius like Beppo before 
| the worldé 

I laughed. ‘Helen, don’t you know that all 
Italy is full of genius? The children, as Lippo 
says, are born singing. Yet only one in @ 
thousand turns out to be a really great artist.” 

‘Never mind,’’ she replied, nodding her 
pretty auburn-tressed head in the way that I 
have come to know means so much, ‘1 should 
know a little what good music is, I think (my 
| wife is a superb pianist), and something tells 
| me that Beppo will be the one in a thousand.” 

**Your own romantic soul tells you, Helen,” 
| I said, as L allowed her te lay aside my MS. 
| and settle herself for a talk. ‘‘ You want to 
have your finger in this wedding-pie, that is 
| all; you are a born matchmaker !”’ 

“‘All happily married women are,”’ she said, 
with a glance tliat left me vanquished. ‘Come, 
write—this very minute—to Mr. Livingstone.” 

My wife deliberately took a sheet of my man- 
| uscript paper, chose a new pen, dipped it in 
| the ink, and looked up into my face. The 
| usual result followed. When Helen, who has 

promised before God and man to obey me, her 
_1awful wedded husband, in all things, looks at 
| me in that peculiar way of hers, it is quite use- 
less to resist. Indeed, Inever try. It was only 
| to save time, of course, and get back to the com- 
| position of my essay ; but nevertheless, I, phi- 
| losopher, poet, and all the rest of it, did then 
and there abjectly yield to that small specimen 
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of womanhvod sitting opposite me, who rules | plan. I gave Helen permission to do anything 
me with what she believes to be a wand of | she pleased. She had her way of course; she 





roses. As regards its effects, it might as well 
be a rod of iron. Yes, I did it on the spot! I 
wrote to Frank Livingstone, telling him to look 
for me in Rome on the 20th, when I should 
bring with me, and present for his inspection, 
and also for the inspection of any number of 
learned critics—a genius! 

“T have written exactly what you required,” 
Isaid, as I handed the letter to my wife, when 
I had finished it. 

“Never mind!” she said again, with triumph 
in her eyes, “laugh as much as you please. 
Beppo is going with us!” 

And Beppo did go. That wife of mine is an 
enchantress. Actualiy, she impressed the in- 
fatuated Livingstone with her own belief in the 
future of the young fisherman, and, before we 
left Rome, between them they had managed to 
get him a place as second violinist in an orches- 
tra where he received a meagre salary, which, 
however, with his frugal, peasant habits, sup- 
ported him while he studied indefatigably in 
the music schools. For Helen had gotten a 
free scholarship for her handsome Sorrento 
peasant, by some patronage unknown to me. 

But what of Fiametta, the poor little peasant 
girl, left alone in her orangery far up on the 
hill-side above Sorrento? Helen had seen her 
the night before we left. She had been very 
wretched, very sorrowful, and her great, soft, 
dark eyes had wept showers of bitter tears. She 
acknowledged that Beppo had vowed,.by all the 
saints, that he would never cease to love her; 
but, nevertheless, the poor child looked perfect- 
ly heart-broken as she stood watching us from 
the sandy beach, when we sailed away to Na- 
ples, with tall, graceful Beppo leaning over the 
side of the vessel, and waving his red handker- 
chief toward her, until the straight, slender fig- 
ure faded away from his sight in the golden 
distance. 


It was five years after this before we came 
back to Italy again. I had been éditor of a 
magazine, a writer of books, and what not, and 
was just recovering from a severe illness. The 
physician had ordered me to Florida for the 
winter. Helen, who was now the happiest 
mother in the world, with her splendid, gold- 
en-haired boy of four and her little baby daugh- 
ter, came into my study one morning, with one 
of her meaning looks on her still bright and 
youthful face. 


“Why must we go to Florida, Harry?” she | 


asked. ‘Italy would be so much nicer. Sor- 
rento, dear Sorrento! There is no place like 
it in the world for real, delicious rest and per- 


fect laziness, which is just what you need most | 


now. If you say so, I will propose it to Doc- 
tor Hodgson.”’ 

I was in that utterly weary state that I did 
not care to discuss the pros and cons of any 


| always does. In six weeks we found ourselves 
| in Milan on our way to Naples. 
| We had not been an hour in the hotel before 

Frank Livingstone was shown into. our apart- 
| ments. He had come there to make a copy of 
| Guercino’s Hager for the king, so we knew 
| that our young artist had prospered in our ab- 
sence. He had seen our name on the books at 
| the hotel, and had come right up. 
| “And how was Beppo?” was my little wife’s 
| first question. 

‘‘Beppo!’’ exclaimed Frank Livingstone. 
‘My dear madam, Beppo is no longer Beppo! 
Signor Mira, primo tenore assoluto, is singing 

| here in Milan at this present time. If Hal can 
| spare you, I will take you to hear him at La 
| Seala this very night.”’ 

My wife clapped her hands. ‘There, I told 
you so!’ she cried, with a triumphant glance 
at me. 

She hurried away to get out a suitable dress 
from the bottom of her huge trunk, and see the 
| children safe asleep, in the care of Mary Con- 
| nelly, our faithful Irish nurse, who had been 
| decoyed into crossing the Atlantic with us by 
| the promise of beholding the Pope himself in 

Rome. I agreed to go to sieep myself, being 
| tired out with the long railway journey, al- 
| though Helen was as fresh as ever. 

‘*Upon my word, she looks like a little bride 
| still,’? Livingstone said, when she came back 
| into the room in her pretty, light evening dress. 
My wife did not wake me when she returned, 
| but I had the benefit of her raptures the next 

morning. There never was anything like it! 
| ‘He was magnificent, far greater than she ever 

dreamed! The house had been crowded, and 
| the primo tenore had received a perfect ova- 
| tion. “An Italian ovation; you cannet ima- 
gine the scene, Harry !’’ my wife told me, with 
her pretty, eager face. ‘“‘And Beppois to be 
here at twelve, with Frank Livingstone.”’ 

And at twelve o’clock, sure enough, he came. 
A tall, polished gentleman, with the native, 
graceful courtesy of the Italian, and that inde- 
scribable air that marks the contact with re- 
fined and cultivated people. Truly, Fiametta’s 
| clever Beppo had made the utmost of his op- 
| portunities. It was difficult to imagine that 
this was really the barefooted fisher lad whom 
we had first seen stretched out on the top of 
| the ivy-wreathed wall beside the little orange 
girl, far up on the hill-side above Sorrento. 
The young man’s somewhat melancholy, 
| dark eyes lit up when Helen spoke of her. 
| ‘* My wife is well,’ he said. ‘‘ Yes, the signora 
| could never think I would forget! Ah, no; I 
| have had my little Fiametta now for more than 





|a year. The signora is going on to Sorrento? 

Ah, then she will see how happy my Fiametta 
is with the bambino !"’ 

There was a “bambino,” then? Yes, of 
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course. 
which Beppo thought Fiametta probably would 
like to explain, so he said no more about the 
baby. But Helen sent for her own children, 
and the handsome young Italian stooped over 
little Maude and kissed her soft, rosy cheek, 
while she looked up into his face and tangled 
her white, waxen fingers in his heavy, dark 
moustache. 


We stayed a day or two in Rome, and Beppo 
joined us there. He went back with us to Sor- 
rento, and saw us installed in our old rooms in 
the Villa Ampoli, and then, bidding us good- 
night, went up the hill-side to the orange gar- 
den overlooking the sea. 

The charm of the place fell upon us as soon as 
our feet touched the white, sandy shores. The 
islands of the Sirens lay out among the lap- 
ping waves, shrouded in the soft, violet haze ; 
the sunbeams sparkled on the water, the fish- 
er-boys waded on the beach as usual. When I 
sat at my window, high up on the cliff, in the 
moonlight, I could searcely believe that I was 
no longer the same young, dreaming bride- 
groom who had sketched out his fancies on the 
roof-top five years ago, until my little Hugh 
came and laid his curly head against me, and 
said good-night in his sleepy voice. 

Early the next morning the servant an- 
nounced that the Signora Mira had called. We 
went both together into the long, frescoed sa- 
loon of the beautiful, old villa, expecting to see 
our pretty, graceful Fiametta, with her soft, 
dark eyes, her bare, bronze feet, her short stuff 
skirt. A tall lady stood in the deep recess of 
the window, looking out upon the tossing bay. 
She was dressed in some light, silken stuff that 
fell in pretty folds around her slender, shapely 
figure, and she hada French cap and parasol. 

She turned at the sound of our footsteps, and 
in a moment we saw that this graceful lady 
had our Fiametta’s soft, dark eyes, and gleam- 
ing smile. She came toward us with the same 
stately step with which she had been wont to 
descend the mountain-side with her great, flat 


basket of oranges borne on the top of her heavy | 


shining braids of hair. There was something 


very sweet and touching in the way she met | 


my wife, bending low and kissing her hand as 
she had been used to do in her pretty peasant 
fashion. 

She could only stay a moment, she said. She 


must go back to Beppo, who was waiting for | 


her, and who had been away from her for a 
month. Would the signora and the signor 
come up to-morrow and eat oranges, and see 
the bambino? 

She blushed very prettily as she said this, 
and then asked to see our children. ‘The 
beautiful angel!’ she said, as she passed her 
hand over my boy’s golden curls, and looked 
into his bright blue eyes. And then, after kiss- 
ing our little Maude, she went away. 


There was a little mystery here, too, | 


The next afternoon Helen and I took little 
Hugh with us, and climbed the rocky path that 
| Jed along the cliff. When we reached the point 
| above the old Roman wall where the lane began, 
where we used to stop and look back over the 
shining sea, we saw that there had been many 
changes in the pretty orange garden. The ivy- 
wreathed wall was still there, but a thick, care- 
fully-trained hedge of roses grew above it, and 
the grass under the orange-trees was beauti- 
fully shaven, like a sheet of emerald velvet. 
The trees were full of fruit, and my boy ran 
along under the dark-green, shining boughs in 
delight, filling his chubby hands with the fallen 
yellow globes. As wecame out of the orangery, 
we found ourselves in front of a pretty, modern 
villa, with lovely gardens around it, and a little 
fountain on the lawn, where once Lippo’s cot- 
tage had stood. Beppo and his wife were both 
walking on the gravelled path in front of the 
house, and Fiametta had her baby in her arms 
—a bright-eyed, brown, five-weeks old little 
thing. She came toward us with her graceful, 
gliding step, and welcomed us. Then she laid 
the child in my wife’s arms with a pretty blush, 

““We did not forget signora,’’ she said. “The 
bambino is called after you; my little Elena!” 


——— ee —_——_——_ 


THE CULTURE OF MUSIC. 


BY JEAN SCOTT. 








Harmony is the genius of art. In the sum- 
mer time, when the grass glistens with dew, 
and the sunlight is faintly glintin threugh the 
| clouds, a chord of harmony is touched that 
| elicits a melodious sequence of beauty in all 
' nature. As the bird swings upon the slender 
| branch with its delicate leaves, singing a morn- 
| ing carol, we discern harmony in the bird, the 
song, and the tree. What if, instead of the 
little bird perched lightly upon the tree, it was 
| an ugly monkey standing there, singing sweet 
| notes? We could not reconcile it. Sweet 
| tones are expected from birds because they are 
so beautiful in plumage, and formed in sucha 
pretty nrould. Music expresses itself in but 
few notes and measures, depending upon the 
musician to interpret them, and the sounds 
that he elicits convey infinite delight or sad- 
ness in accordance with the composer’s mood 
when writing. 

Just as the music breathes, our thoughts in- 
cline. When we hear some great symphony 
or oratorio, the spirit of the composer seems 
near, and we feel that this was the emotion of ' 
‘his heart expressed in music. What variety 
there is in the organ! We have all the effects 
of an orchestra and the human voice. What 
more could we desire? As I listen to the glo- 
rious harmonies of the organ, carrying me into 
| the dreamy air of melodies, I seem to be trans- 
| ported through the clouds, beholding beautiful 
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views of an unknown land; visions of ethereal | 
beauty, where the atmosphere is replete with 
melodious murmurings. 

It is not only the ewsthetical view of music 
in which we delight, but in its right culture 
and development. The violin, with its exqui- 
site beauty of tone, is truly typical of the 
violet, with its delicate coloring and rare love- 
liness. The violin has capabilities for expres- 
sion beyond any other instrument. The piano 
is the most difficult of all instruments to play 
correctly, or with any degree of taste and re- 
finement. In the first place, the expression or 
variety depends entirely upon ourselves. We 
have no artificial aids to assist us in the inter- 
pretation of piano music. It is true that we 
have marks of expression; but those who 
would play mechanically when the music 
marks pp, ff, or mf, would only present a 
passably correct rendering of average written 
music. So, too, in reading ; if we follow closely 
the rules of punctuation, we may give a correct 
and possibly a good reading. But this is not 
all that is required. We are expected to pos- 
sess @ mind and soul above this. The rudi- 
ments of all knowledge we must strictly follow, 
but there must be an intelligent mind that can 
appreciate the ideas the composer intended to 
convey. The musician, by his magic touch, 
exhibits a beautiful tone picture replete with 
the changing and fanciful light evoked by the 
genius of the composer. 

The essentials to good piano forte playing are 
precision, fire, force, and elan, together with 
sentiment, delicacy, and refinement. This re- 
sult cannot be obtained in a day ora year. It 
is only by patient experience and long-contin- 
ued study and application that the desideratum 
can be attained. The culture of the voice is a 
study which every one desires to undertake, 
and of this I think it is sufficient to repeat 
Madame Sontag’s three reasons why there are 
so few really great singers : ‘‘In the first place, 
not every one has the requisite strength and 
sweetness of voice ; second, of those who have 
the voice, only a portion have the strength and 
perseverance to go through with the necessary 
study ; of those who possess both, theenajority 
are so pleased with a certain partial acquire- 
ment of the art, that they refuse to be taught 
more, thinking that they know everything. 
Music divides itself into three parts—the es- 
thetical or emotional, the mechanical, and the 
physical.” 

Music is a great disciplinarian ; for, in order 
tosucceed, we must have self-control, patience, 
perseverance, and courage. A person who is 


God has endowed with this glorious gift of 
music, ‘Improve your opportunities and your 
talent, and thus let the atmosphere around 
you be pervaded with harmony and beauty.” 

I remember listening at my window while 
the wind wafted the faint sound of a flute 
across the river. It seemed as if some weird 
spirit inhabited an enchanted castle upon the 
distant hill, charming and fascinating the lis- 
tener with his magic music. All nature seemed 
in harmony with the sweet tones. The sun- 
light touched the trees, the grass, and the 
river, lighting up the distant village ; the birds 
flew away to their cosey nests for the night; 
and insect life seemed to revel in delight with 
the spirit of melody. All else was silent, as if 
a speechless prayer was made. While the 
shadows darkened, and the hush of night was 
around me, the soft music floated over the 
quiet, breathing a benedicite. 

There is harmony in the whole universe, and 
God made our souls with capacities to enjoy 
it; but years of sin have covered our eyes with 
blindness, and our eyes are deaf to the music 
of nature. Let us, then, cultivate music, not 
as an accomplishment only, but for the pur- 
pose of softening, refining, and subduing our 
souls into harmony with all that is beautiful 
and good. 


THE VIOLET. 
BY LUTHER G. RIGGS. 








DELIcrovs violet! 
Thine odors touch my memory and brain, 
And ope, with magic Key, the past again— 
Time’s wondrous cabinet! 


Ye lowly worshipper! 
So humbly bent in prayer at dewy morn— 
Mosaic bright, whose beauties rare adorn 
Nature’s vast theatre! 


How often, modest flower, 
I mark thy tender blossoms when they spread 
Along the turfy slope their starry bed, 

Hung heavy with the shower! 

’Tis but a few brief days 
Since first the green hill pierced its fold of snow! 
And now thy slender stems arise and blow 

In April’s fitful rays! 

Sweet flower! thou tellest of hearts 
That, pure and tender as thy leaf—as low 
And humble as thy stem—will surely kuow 

The joy that peace imparts. 


—~> 


THs who foresees calamities suffers them twice 


over. 
Ir money is not your servant, it will be your 





not ambitious might as well rest contented, 
and not undertake the study of music. To 
those dormant souls without enthusiasm, I 
Say, ‘‘ Desist ;’’ to those who will not endure 
the drudgery, ‘‘Sell your pianos and give away 
your music ;’”’ to those who will practise, not- 
withstanding all obstacles, and to those whom 
VOL. XCIII.—6 


| master. ‘ 

THOSE who repeat evil reports frequently in- 
vent them. 

A coop conscience is to the soul what health 
is to the body. 

THE ingredients of conversation are truth, 
| good sense, and wit. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


EMBROIDERED BED-POCKET. 


Or gray linen, worked with searlet wool in 
satin stitch and overcast stitch. Round the 
edges of the pocket and flaps thick scarlet 
worsted cord is sewn, and at the three upper 





corners are fastened metal rings, overcast with 
scarlet wool. A scarlet cord is passed through 
these rings, as shown in illustration, and scarlet 
tassels are attached to complete the design. 





<—eoae 
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EMBROIDERED BAG FOR TOBACCO. 

THE bag itself is made of plain brown satin, 
and the lower part consists of six pieces of 
white leather and brown leather. On the lat- 
ter pieces trace alternately the designs given 
in Figs. 2 and 3. For Fig. 3 work the Van- 
dyked outline with green silk and gold cord; 
inside that is a line of coarse maize silk sewn on 
with blue silk. The inner design is embroid- 





ered in point russe and knotted stitch with pink 
and brown silks. For Fig. 2 the scallops are 
sewn on with stitches of blue and green silk, 
the scallops themselves being gold and white, 
The red and green twists are sewn on with 





re Fig. 1.—Embroidered Bag for Tobacco. 


gold thread. The remainder of the embroid- 
ery is put in with blue, white, and pink silk in 
point russe and knotted stitch. The seams be- 
tween are hidden by gold cord, and at the lower 
part of the bag cords and tassels of bright-col- 
ored silks and gold thread are introduced. A 
brown silk cord is passed through the hem of 
the bag to draw up and fasten. 


———- <-> 


CROCHET ANTIMACASSAR—WOOL. 

THE work forms diamonds, and at each point 
a tassel made of the wool should be attached. 
Make 3 chain for the foundation. 1st row. 3 
chain, 2 treble, 2 chain, turn back. 2d. 1 chain 
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miss 1, 4 single, 2 chain, turn back. 3d. 3chain, 
6 treble (the 1st on 2d chain of the last row), 2 
chain, turn back. Work on thus, increasing in 
the treble rows; 2 trebles at each end till you 
have 35 treble, which makes the centre row of 
the diamond; then decrease 4 treble in each 
row till you have only three, which makes the 
end of one diamond and the beginning of the 
next; the 3 chain at the beginning of the treble 
rows counts as 1 treble. 

Border.—1st row. 1 treble, 2 chain, increasing 
at the corners and ends of the diamonds by addi- 
tional trebles to preserve she shape. 2d. All 
treble, increasing and decreasing as necessary. 


Fig. 2. 





The decreasing is done by taking three stitches 
on the hook at once, and drawing them through 
together ; and the increasing at the points by 
putting 3 ini. 3d, 1 treble, 1 chain. When 
sufficient number of diamonds are worked, cro- 
chet or sew them together. The colors will of 
course depend on the taste of the worker, but 
the diamonds should be in alternate strips of 
color—thus a row of rich blue diamonds, a row 
of gray, and another row of blue and another 
of gray. First row of border in red, the second 
biack, and the third yellow. 





Details of Embroidered Tobaeco Bag. 





EMBROIDERED AND KNOTTED 
BATHING TOWEL. 


THIs towel is made of éeru Turkish toweling, 
and is ornamented with blue zephyr worsted 
in chain, half-polka, and knotted stitch. The 
under edge is slashed an inch and three-quar- 
ters deep at intervals of three inches and a 
quarter, and the material along the slits is 
turned down on the wrong side and hemmed. 
The points thus formed are filled with dia- 
monds worked in knotting with double zephyr 
worsted. For each diamond knot worsted 
threads eleven inches and a quarter long, laid 


Fig. 3. 





double, into the outer edge of each point at 
regular intervals, for knotting.threads. The 
knot-work consists of double knots, which are 
transposed, and form a net-like design. Each 
double knot is worked with four ends, and con- 
sists of one left and one right knot. The mid- 
dle two ends, which are used for foundation 
threads, are always held with tie fourth and 
fifth fingers of the left hand while forming 
each double knot. For the left knot lay the first 
end loosely over the foundation threads to the 
right side, so that it forms a loop at the left 
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side, and hold it between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the left hand. Pass the fourth end 
over the first end, then underneath the foun- 


dation threads through the loop formed previ- 
ously from the under to the upper side, draw 
the two twisted threads tight, and push the 
knot to within three-quarters of an inch from 
the edge of the point. The right knot is worked 
in a similar mauner, but in the opposite direc. 
tion. Begin the diamond, adding one thread 
each from the knotting threads at the left and 
right to the middle two threads in the hollow 
of the point, which serve for foundation 
threads, and work one double knot. In the 
2d round work two double knots, using the 
next two ends on both sides of the point for 
each double knot. In the 3d-6th rounds the 
double knots are always increased by one, and 
in the 7th-11th rounds their number is gradu- 
| ally diminished to one. After finishing the 
knot-work, always tie twelve threads together, 
| as shown by the illustration, and cut the ends 
even. 





<thodien 
“> 


BRUSH RACK. 
Tus is a suitable present for a gentleman. 
It is intended to be placed in a dressing-room. 
The frame is of carved wood. The back is 


Fig. 2. 
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covered with quilted silk, in which slits are { each in four different piaces; through these 
cut and bound ; through these slits are passed | holes strong wire is passed, and beads of dif- 
two embroidered straps to hold the brushes. | ferent sizes are strung on them, as shown in 
the illustration ; the pins have colored China 
ribbon or silk cord twisted round them. 


ORNAMENTAL WORK-CASE. 


THE case itself is a fancifully-shaped minia- 
ture hat of plaited straw, the crown of which 
is fitted up as a receptacle for working mate- 
rials. Both brim and crown are cut out of 
strong card-board ; for the crown two pieces of 
two inches broad, and three oval pieces nine 
| by six inches. The satin lining is fitted with 


Fig. L 











Over the lower brush, loops of elastie are fast- 
ened to keep the upper brush in place. A bow | 
of ribbon finishes the top. 


——__ ~~ 


FLOWER-POT COVER 





straps of the same material, lined with gauze, 
to hold scissors, cottons, ete. The piece of 
| eard-board serving as a lid is covered with can- 
vas, slightly wadded, and lined with satin. It 
is then fitted with a metal clasp. On the turned- 


Fig. 2 





| 
down brim is an embreidery of colored silk in 
| Smyrna stitch and point russe, Fig. 2. It is 
| turned down with ribbon wire, and trimmed 
with a ruching of satin ribbon. The case is 

THE flower-pot cover we give is made of | then fitted with a blue satin bag, and drawn 
turned wooden pins. A hole is drilled through | in with cord and tassels, 
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Receipts, Ete. 


CARVING. 


To Carve a Roast of Beef.—The knife shouid be of 
good steel, and sharp, and not too heavy. A large, 
heavy-handied carving-knife is very awkward to 
manage. The platter containing the beef should be 
near the carver, that he may not be obliged to reach 
over the table. His seat should be high, or if not, he 
may be allowed to stand while carving. In a sirloin 
of beef, cut the outside pieces thin, lengthwise of the 
bone, drawing the knife through with a quick move- 
ment, and laying them in order on the platter, until 
there are as many slices cut as there are persons to 
be helped. Now cut the inside meat in the opposite 


direction, cutting across the bone, laying the slices, | 


which should be very thin, in order by themselves. 
When filling the plates, give each person an outside 
and inside piece, that the beef may be equally en- 


joyed by all, but do not overload the plates, nothing | 


destroys a delicate appetite sooner than an over- 
loaded plate. If the slices are large, divide them. 

To Carve @ Leg of Mutton.—Lay the joint back 
down ; cut the first slice across the lower part, about 
one-fourth of the distance between the knuckle and 
cramp bone. Cut the slices towards the thickest 
part, until it is sliced to the hone. Then cut the thin 
part near the thickest part until it-is sliced to the 
bone. Then cut the part near the knuckle length- 
wise. The best pieces are in the thickest part of the 
leg, but those near the knuckle are miserable cold. 
If any is left, let it be the thickest and best part. 

To Carve a Haunch of Venison.—Piace the joint 
lengthwise on the platter, bringing the thickest part 
nearest the carver. Make the first cut to the bone 
across the haunch, about one-fourth of the distance 
between the knuckle-bone and the extreme end of 
the haunch; then cut slices lengthwise from the first 
eut to the bone at the opposite end. A haunch of 
mutton is carved in the same manner. 

To Carve a Saddle of Mutton.—Cut the slices length- 
wise from end to end on each of the back-bones. If 
too large, divide them, and give each person a bit of 
fat from the sides. 

To Carve a Loin of Veal.—Carve exactly as you 
would a sirloin of beef, except this: the carver turns 
over the loin, and removes both kidney and fat be- 
fore cutting any slices. These are helped with the 
veal. 

To Carve a Shoulder of Mutton.—Lay the joint on 
the platter, with the back uppermost. Cut the lean- 
est parts to the bone across the joint. The most deli- 
cate slices are cut each side of the blade-bone. The 
most tender of the meat is under the blade-bone, and 
the best fat lies at the under part of the thick end. 
A shoulder of veal is managed much as a shoulder 
of mutton. 

To Carve a Fillet of Veal.—Give to each person a 
thin slice cut through, with the dressing and some of 
the outside, 

To Carve a Breast of Veal.—The ribs should be 
separated from the brisket. Cut the small bones 
and serve them, divide the long ribs, and help to suit 
the different individuals at the table. 

To Carve a Leg of Lamb.—Carve as a leg of mutton. 
Lay it in the platter back down. 

To Carve a Fore Quarter of Lamb.—The cook 
should cut round the shoulder, and lift the meat 
without marring the joint; and crowd in between 
the ribs butter, pepper, salt, and, if relished, lemon- 
juice ; then replace the shoulder ; put a ruffle of paper 
on the joint, lay it on a clean dish, and send it te the 


| table. It is first cut similar toa shoulder of mutton; 
| then the neck is separated from the ribs, and served 
| according to choice. 

To Carve a Ham.—Lay the back up; cut slices ag 
| thin as ‘possible near the middle of the ham to the 
bone; and also near the thin end of the ham. Help 

a bit of lean and fat together. ‘ 
To Carve a Boiled Calf's Head.—Calf's head con. 
sists of a number of choice parts, which should be 
| divided so that each person may havea share. The 
| sweetbread lies at the fleshy part of the neck end, 
Cut slices across the cheeks to the bone lengthwise, 
| Remove the eye with the point of the knife from the 
socket; divide it and help those with it who prefer 
| it. Remove the jaw-bone and carve the lean meat 
| under it. The palate lies under the head, and by 
some is much esteemed. Divide the parts, giving 
every person some of each. 

To Carve a Tongue.—The best slices are midway 
between the root and the tip of the tongue. Cut the 
tongue through, dividing it, and slice quite thin ; help 
those who desire them, to the fat and kernels. 

To Carve a Roast Pig.—If the pig is served whole 
at the table, the carver first removes the head, strik- 
ing the neck-joint; this is laid on a plate, and divid- 
ed for those who prefer that part of the pig. It is 
then Jaid open at the back-bone from neck to tail, 
and laid crackling side down. After this is done, 
| divide the ribs, and serve a part of the crackling and 
| dressing to each person. If the pigis partly carved 

by the cook, the carver may finish as already di- 

rected. 
| To Carve a Fowl.—Place the fork firmly into the 
thick part of the breast ; take slices from each side 
| of the breast-bone, extending the whole length of the 
| fowl; joint and remove the wings, and divide them 
' at the first joint. Divide the ligaments of the legs, 
| and twist them out of their sockets, and separate them 
at the first joint. Now enter the point of the knife 
at the breast in the direction of the merry-thought 
or wish-bone, which is displaced by lifting the bone 
and pressing backward. The collar-bones, which lie 
on each side of the merry-thought, must now be 
lifted up by the knife, at the broad end, and forced 
towards the breast-bone, until the part to which they 
are fastened breaks off; cut through the ribs on 
each side, and remove the breast. Now turn up the 
back-bone, and press the knife firmly across it near 
| the middle, lifting the lower end at the same time 
with the fork, until the bone gives way; then turn the 
lower end of the back from the carver, and remove 
the bones from each side ; this is easily done by plac- 
ing the point of the knife on the place where the side 
bones are joined to the vertebra. There is much 
choice in the parts of a fowl; the white meat being 
esteemed the most delicate; some, however, prefer 
the dark meat. The drum-stick is the coarsest part 
of the fowl Duck is carved in the same manner, as 
also prairie-hens. 


MEAT BROTH. 
CONTAINING the principles of making what may be 
termed, a good foundation for a variety of soups. 
The pieces of beef the most esteemed for making 
a good broth, are: the rumps, the Knee, the edge- 
bone, and the breast. The broth of veal is not very 
good, except for the sick, as it is weak and colorless. 
Mutton, especially the pieces of the fore quarter, 
that is to say, the neck, the shoulder, and the breast, 
make an excellent broth. Barn-yard fowls, especially 
| old hens and cocks, sensibly improve the savor and 
strength of the broth. 
Take then the piece or pieces of meat which you 
| intend for your broth; truss and tie them as you de- 
| sire, put them in a kettle large enough to contain two 
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quarts of water for each pound of meat; fill up with 
cold water in this proportion, and place it over a good 
fire. As fast as the froth rises, you must skim it off 
carefully. It is only after the scum ceases to rise, 
that you must salt the broth. At that time diminish 
the fire, or raise the kettle further from the heat; 
put in carrots, turnips, leeks, celery, root of parsley, 
eloves, one or two laurel leaves, and a burnt onion, 
to give it a good color. 

Have a care now that your pot boils with a very 
small fire, but does not stop boiling entirely. It takes, 
ordinarily, five or six hours to make a good broth; 
and while the meat is well cooked, you have an ex- 
cellent and very healthy broth. 

Delicate persons, and those of refined taste, are not 
fond of broth made with cabbages, nor to have many 
turnips in their soup, as these vegetables give it a 
harsh taste, and a windy quality. It is better, if you 
are fond of these, to boil them inasmall pot or sauce- 
pan by themselves; then throw away the water in 
which they are first boiled, and put them afterward 
in the broth, a short time before it is served. 

Be careful, also, that the piece of lard or butter, if 
you put any in, is not rancid. Some calves’ feet or a 
jowl added to the broth, has a very good effect. 

Observe that at the moment of serving you fill not 
instantly the tureen, in which you have put your 
slices of bread; put in merely enough broth for the 
bread to swim, cover the tureen, and about ten min- 
utes after, pour in the rest of the broth which you 
design to have served. 

It is not well to boil the butter with bread, because 
it changes the taste and quality of the broth. 

Some persons put the vegetables upon the bread 
inthe tureen; others prefer to have them upon the 
plate with the boiled meat. On fashionable tables, 
the piece of boiled beef is surrounded with green 
parsley. 


MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Beef Steak.—The great secret in coooking a steak 
lies in having a perfectly clear red fire—no black or 
smoking coal. It should also be quite even, so as to 
be at an equal distance all over (nearly a foot) below 
the gridiron. Before putting on the gridiron, throw 
ahandful of salt on the top of the fire; then place 
the gridiron on to get quite hot. Before putting on 
the steak, rub the gridiron well over with a piece of 
suet or fat. See that the steak is cut of an equal 
thickness—three-quarters of an inch, certainly not 
less. It should on no account be beaten. Place it 
on the gridiron, and turn frequently. The time for 
cooking must depend on the thickness of the steak 
and on the fire; ten minutes is the rule. Serve ona 
very hot dish, on which should be ready, sliced very 
thin, a shalot. After the steak is dished, pepper and 
salt well, and rub it over with a piece of butter. 
The best gravy for a steak is what comes out of it 
when cut. 

Blanquette de Veau.—Take three or four pounds 
of breast of veal, cut it up into pieces two inches 
long, and put them into a saucepan with a couple of 
carrots, an onion, and a head of celery cut into small 
pieces; add parsley, thyme, bay leaves, cloves, pep- 
per and salt to taste, and sufficient stock or water 
to cover the meat. Simmer about an hour, or until 
quite tender. Take out the pieces of veal and strain 
the gravy through a colander. Melt in a saucepan 
one ounce of butter, and add one ounce of flour; 
mix well, and put in as mueh of the liquor from the 
veal, well freed from fat, as will make sufficient 
sauce; let it get quite hot, then stir in, off the fire, 
the yelks of two eggs beaten up with a little lemon 
juice and strained. Put in the pieces of veal; when 





quite hot, add a little chopped parsley and a few 
mushrooms, and serve. 

Mushrooms.—To Stew ; Pare neatly, put in a basin 
of water with a little lemon juice for a few minutes; 
lift them out carefuliy, and put them to stew gently, 
closely covered, for half an hour, with a good piece 
of butter, a little pepper and salt; add a spoonful or 
two of cream shortly before serving, flour to thicken ; 
lemon juice or nutmeg may be added, but the ex- 
quisite flavor of perfectly fresh mushrooms (others. 
are really unfit for use) is only spoiled by such addi- 
tions. Broiled: Broil large flaps, turning them 
once, over a clear fire; put them in a very hot dish, 
with a piece of butter, and a sprinkling of pepper 
and salt on each mushroom; serve very hot and 
quickly. Baked; Put them in a tin baking dish, 
with butter, etc.; bake gently; pile high on dish, 
mix a little cream with white stock, and pour around. 

Inexpensive Dishes.— Maccaroni Pie : Linea plain, 
well-buttered mould with short crust; boil some 
maccaroni broken into convenient pieces in salted 
water for a quarter of an hour, and drain them. 
Put an onion stuck with cloves in a saucepan with a 
pint of milk; when it boils, add the maccaroni, and 
finish cooking ; drain, and mix with it, a good allow- 


| ance of Parmesan cheese. Have ready some hard- 


boiled eggs, some mushrooms (previously cooked), 
fill up the shape with these, add a little tomato 
sauce, cover with paste, and bake in the oven just 
long enough to bake the crust; turn it out, cut off 
the top, add a few mushrooms previously stewed in 
lemon juice, and serve. Potato Pie: Put layers of 
potatoes peeled and cut into slices, well peppered 
and salted, and layers of onions (both raw) alter- 
nately in a pie dish, add a little water or vegetable 
stock, some bread-crums, and a good allowance of 
butter, and bake in the oven. 

Green Pea Soup.—Boil a pint of green peas in 
water with salt, a head of lettuce, an onion, a carrot, 
a few leaves of mint, and a sprig of parsley, some 
pepper and salt to taste, and a lump of sugar. When 
thoroughly done, strain off the liquor, and pass the 
peas, etc., through a hair sieve; add as much of the 
liquor to the result as will bring it to the right con- 
sistency; put the soup in a saucepan with a small 
pat of fresh butter; let it boil up, and serve with 
dice of bread fried in butter. 





CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Caramel Pudding.—Put a handful of loaf-sugar to 
boil with a quarter of a pint of water until the syrup 
becomes a deep brown. Warm a small basin, pour 
the syrup in it, and keep turning the basin in your 
hand until the inside is completely coated with the 
syrup, which will by that time have set. Strain the 
yelks of eight eggs from the whites, and mix them 
gradually and effectually with one pint of milk. 
Pour this mixture into the prepared mould. Lay a 
piece of paper on the top. Set it in a saucepan full 
of cold water, taking care that the water does not 
come over the top of the mould, put on the cover, 
and let it boil gently by the side of the fire for one 
hour. Remove the saucepan to a cooi place, and! 
when the water is quite cold take out the mould, and; 
turn out the pudding very carefully. ; 

Griddle Cakes.—Take one cupful of fine wheat 
flour, two of corn-meal, and a teaspoonful of salt. 
Mix them up with hot water (not scalding), and beat 
till quite smooth, then add a little yeast. Cover it 
over, and leave it all night in a warm places In the 
morning, when it has risen, stir it down again, and 
if too thick add a little lukewarm water. Rub the 
griddle all over with lard, and drop the eakes on in 
large spoonfuls. About five may be done at once. 
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Turn them, and do them on the other side; they 
should be a little brown. Serve them as fast as they 
are ready. They may be made at once by using cold 
buttermilk instead of the water, one teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar being mixed with the flour, and half 
a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in the buttermilk in- 
stead of using yeast. 

Corn Cake.—Put a piece of butter the size of an 
egg in a pint of milk, with a tablespoonful of brown 
sugar, and half a teaspoonful of salt; set on the fire 
till it boils, and mix with it as much yellow Indian 
meal as it will take up, half a teaspoonful of cream 
of tartar having been first mixed with part of the 
meal. Let it cool a little (or it may be mixed the 
night before), then add three eggs well beaten; mix 
well together, and stir in, the last thing, a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda dissolved in milk. 
Put in a buttered tin, only half full, as it will rise a 
great deal, and bake for twenty minutes in a quick 
oven. 

Feather Cake.—Beat to a cream half a cup of but- 
ter, add to it two cups of sugar, one cup of milk, with 
a teaspoonful of soda dissolved in it; beat well to- 
gether, then add one cup of fine flour, with two tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar previously rubbed into 
it, add next the well-beaten yelks of three eggs. 
Beat the whites separately till stiff, add them, and 
then two more cups of flour; beat well between each 
successive addition. Butter two middle-sized tins, 
put in the cake and bake it for twenty minutes or 
half an hour in a moderate oven. Use while fresh. 

Swiss Roll.—Take the weight of three or four eggs, 
in their shells, of finely-powdered sugar, and the 
same weight of butter and flour. Melt the butter, 
add the sugar and the yelks of the eggs; beat the 
mixture well, add the beaten-up whites of half the 
eggs, then half the flour, the rest of the whites, also 
beaten up, and the flour. When quite smooth spread 
it out, about half an inch thick, over a well-buttered 
tin, and bake for fifteen or twenty minutes in a mod- 
erate oven, spread it all over equally with jam, roll 
it up, and put it into the oven again for a short time, 
sprinkle with powdered sugar, and serve cold: if 
liked, with a custard around it. 

Mousseline Pudding.—-Take four ounces of pound- 
ed sugar, four ounces of fresh butter, the rind of one 
lemon and the juice of two, with the yelks of ten 
eggs. Mix the whole in a saucepan, and then stir it 
on the fire until the mixture is quite hot; then strain 
it into a basin, and amalgamate with it the yelks of 
ten eggs whisked to a stiff froth. Pour into a well- 
buttered mould, and steam the pudding for about 
twenty minutes. Serve with currant jelly or jam 
sauce. The water should boil when the pudding is 
put into steam, but on no account after. 


Iemon Custard.—Boil the thin rind of a lemon in 
a pint of milk with sugar to taste, and after it has 
risen put it by to get cold. Beat up the yelks of six 
eggs, and gradually mix them with the milk. Re- 
move the lemon-rind, turn the mixture into a double 
saucepan, fill the outer receptacle with boiling water, 
and stir on the fire until the custard is quite thick, 
then pour it into cups, strew a little powdered cinna- 
mon on each, and put by to serve cold. 





HOME-MADE SUMMER BEVERAGES. 


Simple Mead.—One part of honey is dissolved in 
three parts of water, and boiled over a moderate fire 
till it is yeduced to two-thirds of the quantity. It is 
then skimmed, and put into a barrel, which must be 
quite full; it is allowed to subside for three or four 
days, and then draw off for use. To make it from 
the combs from which honey has been drained, they 


| are to be beaten in warm water, and, after the liquor 
has subsided, it is to be strained. The cottagers in 
| Scotland make an excellent beer by adding a little 
yeast to the strained liquor, and allowing it to fer. 
ment for a few days in a cask, and then bottling it. 

Good Nectar.—Take two pounds of raisins chopped, 
and four pounds of loaf sugar, and put them intoa 
spigot-pot; pour two gallons of boiling water upon 
them. The next day, when it is cold, slice two lem. 
ons into it. Let it stand five days, stirring it twice 
aday. Then let it stand five days more to clear; 
bottle it, put it into a cold cellar for ten days, and it 
will be fit to drink. 

Raspberry Vinegar.—Put one quart of raspberries 
into a quart of the best vinegar, and let them stand 
a week, stirring them occasionally; then add one 
pound of loaf sugar, boil slowly twenty minntes, 
strain, and bottle. Or: Cover raspberries with the 
best vinegar, let them stand a day, and strain 
through a flannei bag; then make a syrup that will 
feather, and boil an equal quantity of it and the 
raspberry juice for ten minutes; strain it througha 
cloth, and bottle. 

Lemon Syrup.—Boil two pounds of loaf or crushed 
sugar with two pints of water; skim it till clear; 
then add the juice of eight good lemons. The juice 
should not be strained till the syrup is doue. Boil 
in the juice for about ten minutes the rind of three 
lemons. Let it boil fifteen or twenty minutes, 
Strain and bottle it. This quantity will fill two 
claret bottles. 

Orangeade.—Roll and press the juice from the 
oranges inthesame way asfrom lemons. It requires 
less sugar than lemonade. The water must be pure 
and cold, and then there can be nothing more deli- 
cious than these two kinds of drink. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


To Clean Feathers.—Make a lather of curd soap, 
boiling water, and pearlash; when it is a little cool, 
wash the feather in it, gently squeezing it; wash it 
again with less lather, and then rinse in cold water, 
shaking it well before the fire, but not too near. 
Curl it by drawing each fibre over the blunt edge of 
a fruit knife. If the color is not good, use a little 
blue in the rinsing water. 


Preserving Silks and Ribbons.—Ribbons and silks 
should be put away for preservation in brown paper; 
the chloride of lime used in manufacturing white 
paper frequently prodaces discoloration. A white 
satin dress should be pinned in blue paper with 
brown paper outside, sewn together at the edges. 

The best way to clean wash-leather gloves is to 
wash them with nearly cold soap and water on the 
hands, and rinse well. When half dry, stretch 
them and pull them till they become quite soft ; they 
require constant attention from the commencement 
of the washing till they are dry. 


To Remove Stains.—Dissolve one ounce of purée 
pearlash in a pint of spring water, and to the solu 
tion add a lemon cut in small slices; mix the ingre- 
dients well, keep the mixture in a warm state for 
two days, then strain it, and bottle the clear liquid 
for use. A little of this poured on the stains will 
remove them; as soon as they disappear, the cloth 
should be washed in clear water. 

Washing Flannel.—Put new flannel into clean 
cold water, and keep it in for a fortnight, changing 
the water six or seven times; then wash it well with 
a nice warm water and soap to get out the oily mat- 
ter. You will find the flannel will never get hard or 
shrink. 
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€ditors’ Cable. 


WASHINGTON’S CENTENNIAL. 


WuaEN the first morning dawned, Time’s reign began, 
The earth his empire, and his subject man, 

And Change the sceptre of his mighty sway, 

Which nought escapes, and none can disobey. 

In vain Ambition toils to rear on high 

Those massive structures which may Time defy ; 
See ages, like the drifting sand, roll on— 

Ambition and his boasted works are gone; 

All gone, save nameless ruins, scattered wide, 

That mark Time’s power, and mock at mortal pride. 
One only barrier man has strength to raise, 

To check the ravage of encroaching days; 

'Tis formed of truths that human hearts retain, 
From sire to son, and never keep in vain, 

The treasure gaining value as ’tis breught 

To reason’s standard and the light of thought. 
Hence, he who teaches truth and truth defends, 

His dust may die, his being never ends. 

Hence, martyrs’ zeal in Christian bosoms lives, 

And Freedom’s champion in free minds survives; 
Nor Time’s strong grasp can rend these links of soul, 
Till suns forget to rise, and oceans cease to roll. 


A hundred years—look onward! what appears 
Through the dark vista of a hundred years? 

A light! a light! ’tis Freedom's glorious sun! 

Itis the memory of our Washington. 

Portentous gloom the distant future shrouds, 

But his mild glory beams athwart the clouds. 

Isee the rolling years renew his fame, 

I hear each varied language coin his name, 

His shade invoked where freedom’s banner spreads, 
His deeds rehearsed where freedom’s soldier treads, 
His triumph boasted when the weak would dare, 
His virtue cited when the good despair, 

Till, from the Niger to the frozen sea, 

The joyous earth re-echoes—" Man is free!” 


Are these the visions of a dreaming brain ? 

Reverse the glass, and live the past again. 

But who that breathes the mountain wind can tell 

How damp the vapors of the dungeon cell? 

Shall we, who never felt one fetter bind, 

Presume to weigh the chains that crushed the mind, 

When crowns and mitres held the world in awe, 

And power was right, and tyrant’s mandate law? 

Then our own land, this lovely land, was known 

The humble appanage of Britain’s throne. 

American ! the title was a sneer, 

And none but slaves and savages were here. 

So deemed the haughty lords who governed earth; 

But now, ay, now, the man of loftiest birth 

Beholds his equals in our free-born race, 

The freeman’s Eden is our dwelling-place; 

While, from the rising to the setting sun, 

=, —— as Freedom’s realm, the land of Wash- 
ngton. 


Old Egypt's awful pyramid doth hold 

One vo sqroceiagsevend all is told. 

The myriad builders of that mountain pile 

Are lost as waters of the weltering Nile, 

That sink in sands and choke the strangled breath 
That strives to save one tyrant’s name from death. 
Where all were slaves, the old-world traveller sees 
But monuments of human miseries. 


Our Washington! Behold this wide, green land, 
Where he drew breath, Spheld by God's right hand, 
To be his steward, serve his high behest, 

Till Freedom reigned, the daughter of the West; 
God's law her sceptre, righteous peace her sword, 
She lives to bless her sons and serve the Lord; 

Our Washington, the champion of her right, 
Subdued her foes, as day subdues the night; 


‘And now, whilst sleeping in his tomb, hath power 


That sways our nation as the sun its flower, 
Lifting his lowly grave to meet the skies, 
Where loftiest pyramid can never rise. 


Man’s strength of arm hath held the world in awe, 
While woman's heart obeys a holier law; 


| America have now in trust. 
| hundred acres), the home, the tomb of Washington 








Her nature fashioned for the higher life 

By sacred names—the daughter, mother, wife. 

Our women in their homes as queens may move, 
Their freedom goodness, and their sceptre love. 
Their sons thus trained—one century passed away— 
Can welcome nations to our holiday ; 

The mothers’ hearts their grateful part have done, 
Who guard the Home and Tomb of WASHINGTON. 


In explanation of the allusion in the closing lines 
we may be permitted to reprint a brief extract from 
an article, written ten years ago, on “ Washington’s 
Birthday.” 


“It seems but a fitting tribute to the Christian 
virtues of this husband and wife that the home 
where they lived and died, and the tomb where they 
rest together in the blessed hope of a glorious resur- 
rection, should be watched over by the guardian 
care of Woman. This sacred charge the women of 
The homestead (two 


and his wife, are made sure a8 a perpetual inheri- 
tance of the people of the United States, because the 
title-deeds are sure to the women who have. pur- 
chased and paid for this, the holiest place in unin- 
spired history. 

“Would this guardianship of women be fitting 
over the tomb of any other celebrated hero? Could 
women sympathize with the warrior’s fame of Alex- 
ander, Czsar, Napoleon? or in any greatness won 
by force, fraud, selfishness and sin? Bear in mind 
that whatever crushes out moral power destroys 
the Christian virtues, and that these are chiefly 
termed feminine virtues. Man's despotic power has 
always wronged and degraded woman. To honor 
the tombs of such heroes would seem unnatural and 
awful, as though we could imagine the women of 
Bethlehem carrying sweet spices to embalm the 
body of Herod. ashington only, among the world’s 
heroes, deserves the homage of women; and to him 
only has it been given. This is his greatest distine- 
tion, and should be held up as the crowning glory of 
our great Republic. 

“In the heart of this free land there is a domain 
consecrated to peace, goodness, and Christian love, 
where war, covetousness, and disunion can never 
come, ‘The Mount Vernon Ladies’ Association of 
the Union’ holds right and rule of thisdomain. The 
sacred trust has not been invaded by a hostile foot- 
step during the four long years of the late terrible 
war. The thunderings of battle have been heard on 
every side; but the storms have never reached that 
place of peace, where women have kept watch over 
the dust of Washington.” 





AMERICA IN 1776. 

Most of our readers are sufficiently familiar with 
the political history of our country, and especially 
with the trying times of the Revolution; but the 
social and domestic life of our forefathers—their 
dress, manners, ideas, and occupations—are known 
in detail only to students of American antiquity. 
The records of them lie scattered through a hundred 
volumes, many of which are inaccessible to the ordi- 
nary reader. Messrs. Roberts Brothers have there- 
fore done a genuine service to the public in the issue 
of Mr. Abbott’s “Revolutionary Times.”” Within 
the compass of two hundred pages, the author has 
collected a multitude of striking and significant 
facts, which convey to the mind a lively notion of 
colonial times. A portion of the book is occupied 
with contemporary letters and extracts frem news- 
papers, which will be found extremely entertaining. 
‘ After a graphie description of the principal cities 
of the continent, a condensation is given (to show 
the difficulties and perils of travelling in those days) 
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of the narrative of Elkanah Watson, a young Rhode 
Islander, who, in 1777, made the journey from Provi- 
dence to Charleston, 8. C., to convey a large sum of 
money to his employer's agents. This money was in 
gold, securely quilted into the lining of hiscoat. He 
started early in September, and reached his destina- 
tion November 18th, having travelled 1243 miles in 
seventy days. The British then occupied Philadel- 
phia, so that he had to turn aside through Lancaster, 
Between Newbern and Wilmington, in North Caro. 
lina, lay an almost unbroken wilderness, at one 
point of which our traveller lost his way, and at 
another encountered a large bear. He met here a 
party of travellers who had with them the tidings of 
Burgoyne’s surrender. 

The conclusions which Mr. Watson reached as the 
result of his extensive tour are remarkable enough 
to be quoted :— 

“The map of the world presents to view no coun- 
try which combines so many natural advantages, is 
so pleasantly diversified, and offers to agriculture 
manufactures, and commerce so many resources, al 
of which cannot fail to conduct America to the first 
rank among nations. This I prophesy. It must be 
so. In contemplating future America, the mind is 
lost in the din of cities, in harbors and rivers crowded 
with sail, and in the immensity of the population. 
* * * Admitting population to double every 
twenty-three years, result in a hundred years 
will be sixty-two millions of republican freemen, 
approaching cne hundred millions in the year 1900, 
which will be nearly equal to all Europe at the 
present day.” 


The dress of the time was in many respects more 
elaborate than it isnow. The gentlemen wore small- 
clothes, knee-buckles, and buckled shoes, coats 
broad-skirted, wide cuffed and lace ruffled, and of 
brown, gray, or claret-color; long waistcoats, with 
broad flaps over the pockets, cocked hats, and in 
many cases wigs and powdered hair. The small 
sword was a common article of full dress, while 
scarlet cloth and gold and silver lace were resorted 
to on important occasions. The ladies made up 
their silks and satins and brocades into sacks and 
petticoats, hooped and trailed, set off with ruffles, 
and variously patterned and bedecked, according to 
the style of the hour. A costume which figured at 
Martha Washington's receptions is thus described 
by a lady:— 

“che satin elt, or, as we should say, underski 
was white; but it is now of a rich cream color a 
night. This slip is so narrow that it is a wonder 
how any woman ever walked with ease init. Around 
the bottom is a simple row of very costly lace, of the 


kind known as Honiton. The overdress is an India 
satin, Turkey red, as our ancestors had it. «It is cut 


close to the form, with a few gathers in the back—a | 


modern tie-back is nothing to it; the queer old 
waist terminates just below the bust. It is rather 
diamond-shaped than square in the neck, with a fail 
of white lace, with which also the skirt of the ‘ Tur- 
key’ is trimmed. The shoes are most singular. It 
seems as if no woman ever could have walked in 
them; but the soles show that they have been worn. 
They are of white satin, with the toe part sharpened 
almost to a point, while the heel is placed in the 
centre of the slipper; the heel is about two inches 
high, and at the end resembles the bowl of an in- 
verted clay pipe.” 


Mr. Abbott gives many incidents of the patriotism 
of the women of 1776, citing letters and anecdotes 
which want of space forbids us from touching upon. 
Emily Geiger, a young girl of eighteen, from South 
Carolina, volunteered under peculiar circumstances 
to carry a letter from General Greene to General 
Sumpter. Greene, fearing that she might lose the 
letter, first cammuicated its contents to her, and she 
then set out on her journey, mounted on a fleet horse. 
On the second day, she was interce, ed by the ene- 
my’s scouts, suspected, taken to a neighboring house, 


and a woman sent for to search her person. While 
the woman was coming, she ate up her letter, piece 
by piece; and the search, of course, was fruitless, 
She was released, and, proceeding on her way, 
reached her destination in safety and communicated 
her errand. 

Mrs. General Knox, who wasa daughter of Thomas 
Flucker, of ‘Massachusetts, was a conspicuous figure, 
no less for her vigor and independence of mind and 
originality of habit, than for her imposing personal 
appearance and dignified address. She was a recog. 
nized leader in society, and turned her admitted 
ascendancy to good account; but regretted, it is 
said, in after years, her engrossment with public 
affairs, declaring that, if she could live her life over 
again, she “would be more of a wife, more of a 
mother, more of a woman.” Mrs. General Greene, 
like Mrs. Knox, shared with her husband the perils 
and hardships of campaign life. Many briliiant 
qualities earned for her high distinction and wide 
influence; and she is specially remembered from 
the fact that it was at her house in Georgia, and 
under her encouragement, that Eli Whitney pro- 
duced his famous cotton-gin. 

We have taken a few illustrations at random from 
this little book; but its main excellence is in the 
total effect which it leaves upon the mind, as the 
picture of a life narrow and provincial in many re- 
spects, as compared with our own at the present 
day, but simple, industrious, high-minded, and pub- 
lie spirited. We commend to our readers, in this 
Centennial year of the nation, a careful perusal of 
“ Revolutionary Times.” 


CENTENNIAL TREE PLANTING. 

THE movement for planting ‘Centennial trees” 
is one that should be encouraged for many reasons, 
apart from mere sentiment. Most people know that 
the destruction of forests, which has been going on 
for centuries in various parts of the world, has begun 
to excite much alarm, in view of its evident conse- 
quences, But few, we suspect, are aware how ser 
ous these consequences have been. It is but quite 
recently that investigation has shown how much of 
the decline of regions anciently fertile and populous, 
such as Persia, Judea, and Asia Minor, has been due 
to this cause. Spain under the Romans was a well 
wooded country; and it is believed that the peninsu- 
la then maintained more than twice the population 
which it supports at present, when the greater part 
of it is a treeless plain. The effect of the loss of 
woods may be seen best in islands, where there can 
be no question of the cause, <A writer in a late aum- 
ber of the Edinburgh Review tells us that ‘‘some 
| twenty-five years ago the Danish island of Santa 
| Cruz was a garden of freshness, beauty, and fertil- 
| ity. Woods covered the hills, trees were everywhere 
| abundant, and the rains profuse and frequent. A 

recent visitor, who sought the island, with which he 
had been familiar in the time of its greatest beauty, 
for the sake of botanical study, a year or two since, 
found a third part of it reduced to an utter desert. 
The short, copious showers had ceased, and the 
process of desiccation was gradually extending over 
the island.” So, too “the island of Curacoa was, 
within the memory of living persons, a garden of 
fertility ; but now whole plantations, with their once 
beautiful villas and terraced gardens, are nothing 
but an arid waste.” 

In our own country the effects have been equally 
marked. From all parts of the State of Maine, ac- 
cording to an official report, ‘‘come up the samé 
complaint of the diminished volume of water in the 
streams, occasioned by clearing up the forests, and 
denuding the hills of trees. Many of the old trout 
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streams of twenty years ago are now completely dry, 
and several parts of the State suffer more than for- 
merly from drought. Snow covers and protects the 
ground with less regularity. The first settlers in the 
counties of Kennebec and Oxford raised good peaches 
in abundance. The fruit retired gradually from 
Maine, quitted southern New Hampshire, lingered 
for a time in Massachusetts, and has finally been 
driven from all New England, except some favored 
spots where shelter has been provided. The same 
causes materially affect the more hardy apple.” 

The loss of the forests causes not only droughts, 
but also inundations. The rains, instead of coming 
in frequent and moderate showers, pour down at 
rare intervals in torrents, which quickly fill the 
rivers to overflowing. Thus'every year the floods, 
both in Europe and in this country, increase in vol- 
ume and in destructive power, while the productive- 
ness of the soil is diminished. 

The tree-planting enterprise is, therefore, a truly 
patriotic one. It will be of no avail to establish the 
best and freest of governments over a land which is 
allowed to sink, from physical causes, into a barren 
waste. Every person who plauts a tree, either by 
the wayside or on his own land, may have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he is conferring a benefit on 
his country, both by the act and by the example. 
Let us hope that with the new century a new system 
will be inaugurated in this respect, and that hence- 
forth, for every tree destroyed, one at least shall be 
planted. Those who wish to aid in this work, and 
who would like to commence with the century, may 
still do so. For even if “fall planting” should not 
be convenient or successful, the coming spring will 
not be too late. Any tree that is planted before the 
Fourth of July, 1877, may with strict propriety be 
deemed a “Centennial tree.” 
son, therefore, why the next spring should not be 
signalized by a general Centennial tree planting 
movement, in which all parties, sections, and races 
ean cordially join, and for which our children’s chil- 
dren will have cause to be grateful. 





SUPERABUNDANT SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


A WESTERN school superintendent speaks feelingly 
on the subject of the inordinate multiplication of 
school-books. “ The horde of text-books, succeeding 
each other like the Goths and Vandals,” he declares, 
energetically, ‘‘is one of the crying evils of the day.’ 
We have series after series of geographies, gram- 
mars, and arithmetics, “six-deep, and graded until 
gradation is a misnomer.” ** The schools of the whole 
land,” he affirms, “are now at the mercy of the pub- 
lishers, whose interest requires the most books, at 
the highest price, for the least number of children.” 

There are few parents who have not had some ex. 
perience of this system, or lack of system, in the use 
of school-books. Tommy has left school and brought 
home his stock of books, somewhat worn and a good 
dea) ornamented in school-boy style, but still quite 
serviceable. We find, however, with dismay, that 
they will not answer for his young brother, Jemmy. 
A new Pharaoh has arisen in the school, or the school- 
board, and other books are required. Mary Jane, 
who goes to another school, cannot use the books of 
either of her brothers. We have no choiee in the 
matter, and with much perplexity of mind, and a 
little natural but useless impatience, we submit to 
the threefold tax. 

It is hardly fair, however, to cast the blame on the 
publishers. All that they dois to produce the best 
books they can get composed, and to endeavor to in- 
troduce them into use. The responsibility of their 
introduction rests, in general, partly with the teach- 
ers and partly with the schoo] authorities. In most 
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parts of Europe, we believe, the school-books are 
strictly prescribed by the governing powers, and 
thus their use is made uniform. It may be that our 
looser and freer system, though more expensive and 
somewhat vexatious, is better on the whole for edu. 
cation. It certainly affords a keen stimulus to the 
production of new and improved manuals, Our 
school-books of the present day must be admitted to 
be greatly superior, in general, to those of thirty 
years ago; and the frequent changes which have ex- 
cited the indignation of the worthy superintendent, 
and which cause so much annoyance to parents, 
must be deemed the price we pay for their improve- 
ment. 





THE NEW YORK WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The Young Women’s Christian Association 
of New York have taken formal possession of their 
new building, No. 7 East Fifteenth Street. The 
building is of spacious dimensions, and three stories 
in height. The lower floor comprises the library and 
reading-room, the parlor, and the employment-room. 
The second story contains the class-rooms, a sewing- 
room, and a reading and writing-room. The third 
floor is occupied by studios. Thus every branch of 
usefulness would seem to be provided for. In spite 
of the liberality of friends, the association still has 
between $40,000 and $50,000 to raise, in order to be 
free from debt and to be in a position to carry out 
the objects its members have in view; but it cannet 
be doubted that, for such a purpose, this amount will 
be forthcoming, in a city whose merchant princes are 
so notable for their liberality towards all good works. 


CARE FOR PRISONERS.—Miss C. M. Yale, a teacher 
in the Clarke Institution, at Northampton, has been 
doing a good work in a quiet way. Once a month 
she addresses the prisoners in the jail vf that place. 
Her influence over them is said to be very marked. 
A large audience, moreover, is present from the town 
whenever she speaks, and under such circumstances 
any exhortation must have a double effect. There 
are many prisons and jails throughout the country, 
and it would be well if some one, with Miss Yale's 
earnestness in doing good, could be found in each 
place to improve the opportunity thus afforded. 





A SHAKSPEARIAN MEMENTO.—An evidence of the 
interest given by Shakspeare to every character he 
touched is afforded by the fact that an ancient me- 
morial stone, lately exhumed in Sweden, is deemed 
remarkable chiefly because, among the men whom 
it was raised to commemorate, is one who fought 
under Earl Siward against Macbeth. It shows the 
power of genius over our sympathies when such a 
distant connection with a half-mythical hero of the 
great dramatist is sufficient to awaken public curi- 


osity. 





WuHaT WE Owe TO GLass.—The Maine Farmer 
thus forcibly reminds us how much we owe to an in- 
vention which, though almost “as old as history,” 
seems to be only at the beginning of its usefulness :— 


“Glass is cheap, imperishabl@, a perfect non-con- 
ductor of heat, and so transparent that it intercepts 
but two and a half per cent. of the pre of the oun, 
shining upon it at right angles. It is capable o 
transforming our winter into summer; of giving us 
the choicest luxuries of ripe vegetables and gay flow- 
ers at a time when the earth is covered with snow 
and ice; of lengthening the short seasons of our 
northern latitude, and contributing to the direct 
profits of the gardener and florist. ‘7 the coming 
time it will be more and more employed for man’s 
use, pleasure, and advantage, and its agency in fruit, 
flower, and vegetable growing seems yet in its in- 
fancy in our country.” 
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Health Department. 


SPRAINS. 

A SPRAIX is a stretching of the leaders or ligaments 
of a part through some violence, such as slipping, 
falling on the hands, pulling a limb, ete. ete. The 
most common are those of the ankle and wrist. 
These accidents are more serious than people gene- 
rally suppose, and often more difficult to cure than a 
broken leg or arm. The first thing to be done is to 
place the sprained part in the straight position, and 
to raise it a little as well. Some recommend the ap- 
plication of cold lotions at first. Warm applieations 
are, in most cases, the best for the first three or four 
days. These fomentations are to be applied in the 
following manner: Dip a good-sized piece of flannel 
into a pail or basin full of hot water or hot poppy 
fomentation—six poppy heads boiled in one quart of 
water for about a quarter of an hour; wring it almost 
dry, and apply it,as hot as the patient can bear, right 
round the sprained part. Then place another piece 
of flannel, quite dry, over it, in order that the steam 
and warmth may not escape. This process should 
be repeated as often as the patient feels that the 
flannel next to his skin is getting cold—the oftener 
the better. The bowels should be opened with a 
black draught, and the patient kept on low diet. If 
he has been a great drinker, he may be allewed to 
take a little beer; but it is better not to do so. A 
little of the cream of tartar drink, ordered in the 
ease of burns, may be taken occasionally if there 
is much thirst. When the swelling and tenderness 
about the joint are very great, from eight to twelve 
leeches may be applied. When the knee is the juint 
affected, the greatest pain is felt at the inside, and 
therefore the greater quantity of the leeches should 
be applied to that part. When the shoulder is 
sprained, the arm should be kept close to the body 
by means of a linen roller, which is to be taken four 
or five times round the whole of the chest. It should 
also be brought two or three times underneath the 
elbow, in order to raise the shoulder. This is the 
best treatment for these accidents during the first 
three or four days. After that time, supposing that 
no unfavorable symptoms have taken place, a cold 
lotion, composed of a tablespoonful of sal-ammoniac 
to a quart of water, or vinegar-and-water, should be 
constantly applied. This lotion will strengthen the 
part, and also help in taking away any thickening 
that may have formed about the joint. In the course 
of two or three weeks, according to circumstances, 
the joint is to be rubbed twice a day with flannel 
dipped in opodeldoe, a flannel bandage rolled tightly 
round the joint, the pressure being greatest at the 
lowest part, and the patient allowed to walk about 
with the assistance of a crutch or stick. He should 
also occasionally, when sitting or lying down, quietly 
bend the joint backwards and forwards, to cause its 
natural motion to return, and to prevent stiffness 
from taking place. When the swelling is very great 
immediately after the accident has occurred, from 
the breaking of the bloodvessels, it is best to apply 
cold applications at first. If it can be procured, oil- 
silk may be put over the warm fomentation flannel, 
instead of the dry piece of flannel. Old flannel is bet- 
ter than new. 








CURE OF CROUP. 

A lady wriler of professed experience gives the 
following advice to mothers whose children have the 
croup :— 

First get a piece of chamois skin, make a little bib, 





cut out the neck and sew on tapes to tie it on; then 
melt together some tallow and piue tar; rub some of 
this in the chamois and let the child wear it all the 
time. My baby had the croup whenever she took 
cold, and since I put on the chamois I have had no 
more trouble. Renew with tar occasionally. 








Kiterary Botices. | 





From J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

IN A WINTER CITY. A Story of the Day. By 
“Ouida,” author of “Strathmore,” etc. Always 
witty and vivacious—al ways producing a story which 
takes hold of the attention of her readers—" Ouida” 
is still far from being that model story writer which 
we should wish to see the favorite of the American 
public. If we may believe her. all women who are 
not wicked—and there are very few of these—are 
weak; all men are generous and brave, but profit 
gate. Itis a false, wicked world to which she intro- 
duces us; and the influence of her stories cannot fail 
to be of the very worst. The book before us is no 
exceptionjto the general rule of her novels. Its cha- 
racters are unnatural, and its tone throughout una- 
healthy. 

A FAMILY SECRET. A Norel. By “ Elzey Hay.” 
(Fanny Andrews.) This is an American novei of 
more than ordinary excellence. It is brilliant, some- 
what sensational, and intensely interesting. The 
scene is laid principally in the South, during the 
period of the Rebellion, yet it is not strictly a war 
story. Its author deserves to be awarded a high 
place among American novelists. 

From PorTER & CoaTEs, Philadelphia:— 

THE OFFICIAL GUIDE-BOOK TO PHILADEL- 
PHIA. By Thompson Westcott. This is by far the 
most complete guide-book yet offered for the use of 
strangers visiting our city during the Centennial. It 
gives, by way of introduction, a brief sketch of the 
history of Philadelphia. Afterwards follow a gene 
ral description of the city; a list of hotels, restau- 
rants, etc.; markets; facilities for travel; public 
buildings of every class; libraries and art galleries; 
asylums; churches; places of amusement; cemeter- 
ies; public parks and squares; and finally a full de 
scription of the Centennial grounds. The volume is 
profusely illustrated with engravings of places of in- 
terest. 

From Thomas W. GENTRY, Philadelphia :— 

LIFE-HISTORIES OF THE BIRDS OF EASTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. By Thomas W. Gentry, Mem. 
ber of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel 
phia. In two volumes. Vol I. This work offers a 
valuable addition tothe amount of knowledge already 
possessed upon the subject of ornithology. It is not 
a book compiled in the quiet of a library, from the 
works of other writers; but the materials which 
have been used in its preparation have been acquired 
by actual search and investigation in the fields and 
woods. The following are the special classifications 
which the book adopts in order to make its informa. , 
tion of most profit to the reader: * Descriptions of 
nests which show marked deviations from normal 
structures, and the causes which have probably con- 
ducted to the variations. Labor of nidification, 
whether performed by the male and female sepa 
rately, or conjointly. Duration of nest-building and 
also of oviposition, and whether the eggs are laid on 
successive or alternate days. Periods of incubation 
and duties thereof, whether accomplished by the fe- 
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male exclusively, or with the assistance of the male. | be manufactured with little outlay. The book should 


Age of the young on quitting the nest, and the fur- 
ther time which elapses before they are fitted for 
self-maintenance. Character of the sexes both be- 
fore and after incubation, particularly the male. 
Insects, seeds, and berries which constitute their 
bill of fare.” 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

THE QUAKER CITY: or, The Monks of Monk 
Hall. By George Lippard. The Messrs. Peterson 
are issuing a new edition of Lippard’s works, on the 
presumption that the newly-awakened interest now 
felt in the past, will be extended to these tales, which 
treat of Revolutionary themes. 

THE CHILD OF WATERLOO. 
Reynolds. 

THE FALLEN ANGEL. By Alexander Dumas. 

From Henry C. LzEa, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. April, 1876. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. 
Assisted by I. Minis Hays, M.D. 

From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lipprncort & Co., Philadelphia:— 

ANIMAL PARASITES AND MESSMATES. By 
P. J. Van Beneden. This is one of the most inte- 
resting treatises in its special department of natural 
history which we have seen. It is thorough and 
scientific in its character, and offers much kKnowl- 
edge which will be found of practical value to the 
reader. 

ON FERMENTATION. By P. Schutzenberger. 


| 


have an immense sale. 


From ROBERTS BroTuHeErRs, Boston, through J. B. 
LipPIncoTtT & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE SYLVAN YEAR. The Unknown River. By 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Mr. Hamerton is always 
a delightful companion, and never more delightful 
than when he is talking about himself. His life in 
France is the subject of both these books, which the 


| publishers have bound together in one volume, and 


By George W. M. | 


which supplement admirably the descriptions of 
French manners in “ Round My House.” The theme 
of these sketches is rather the scenery of the coun- 
try, and the personal pleasures of a foreign boating, 
and etching on French rivers. The portrait of the 
author opposite the title-page will be welcomed by 


| his American friends, who are as many as his readers. 


POEMS. By Christina Rossetti. Here again we 


| have two volumes bound in one, so as to include all 


way ?”’ 


Miss Rossetti’s poetry. Most of our readers are fa- 
miliar with her verse, and will recur to it with quiet 
pleasure. The poetical gift is too rare not to be 
prized when it is manifested so unmistakably. Some 
of the shorter lyrics are simply perfect. The delicate 
serious thought sometimes rises into a strength 
which reminds one of her brother, as in the lines 
beginning, “Does the road wind up hill all the 
Miss Rossetti is not an unworthy member 


| of this remarkable family. 


This volume is intended rather for the scientist | i 
| the manners, habits, ideas, and dress of our Revolu- 


than for the general reader, though there is much 
that will be interesting even to him. It treats of its 
subject in a strictly scientific manner, and estab- 
lishes many facts of use to the chemical student. 


This volume, together with the one noticed imme- | 


diately preceding, belongs to the “International 
Scientific Series." 

TELEGRAPHY. By W. H. Preece, C. E., Divi- 
sional Engineer, Post-Office Telegraphs, and J. Sil- 
verwright, M. A., Superintendent Post-Office Tele- 
graphs. This is the first volume of a series of 
text-books of science, which are intended for the 
use of artisans and students in public and science 
schools. It treats of its subject most exhaustively, 
and is profusely illustrated by engravings and dia- 
grams. 


| and France, etc. 


REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. By Edward Abbott. 
We have quoted freely from this book in our Table 
for this month, and need only say here that it is an 
effort, and a fairly successful effort, to give within 
the space of two hundred pages a lively notion of 


tionary period. The neatness of binding in this, as 
in all Messrs. Roberts’ publications, is very no- 
ticeable. 

PARAGRAPH HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. By Edward Abbott. This little book 
is arranged upon a plan which has been found ex- 
ceedingly useful in impressing history upon the 
mind. The main account is divided into paragraplis, 
and opposite each paragraph, in a different print, is 
a memorandum of contemporary events which bore 
directly upon the struggle, such as the state of 
European politics, the war between Great Britain 
We shall hope to see such a book 


| introduced into our public schools, where American 


APPLETON’S ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF | 


AMERICAN CITIES. This book will be found ex- 
ceedingly useful to the general traveller. It con- 
tains descriptions of the principal cities in the United 
States and Canada, and gives general directions for 
travel, with outlines of through routes and railway 
maps. The volume is handsomely illustrated, and 
will, no doubt, soon be considered as necessary a 
companion in travel as a railway guide. 

GEIER-WALLY. -A Tale of the Tyrol. By Wil- 
helmine Von Hillern. A melo-dramatic story, lively 
and sensational, which wili be read with interest 
by alL 

From Henry T. Wiiurams, New York, through 
CLaxTon, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada:— 

LADIES’ FANCY WORK. Hints and Helps to 
Home Taste and Recreations. By Mrs. C. 8. Jones 
and Henry T. Williams. This is one of the most 
welcome volumes which a young lady can receive. 
It gives, as its title indicates, directions for making 
all kinds of fancy articles for home decoration, or 
for sale at fancy fairs. Many of the articles it de- 
scribes are really beautiful, and most of them can 


history, though prominent in the list of studies, does 
not appear to take hold of the pupils’ memory. 


From LITTELL, Gay, & Co., Boston :— 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. March to May, 1876. 
We find no serial which brings to us a more secure 
pleasure than our old friend in the gray covers. 
Considering the extensive field traversed, and the 
necessity of satisfying a public much more fastidious 
than that of the ordinary magazine, Littell makes 
wonderfully few mistakes, either in the selection of 
articles, or in the proportions of the weekly mélange. 
There are two or three serial stories, and often a 
shorter one; one or two long papers on well-chosen 
subjects; a number of shorter articles from journals 
like the Spectator and the Saturday Review ; poetry, 
and interesting items te fill up the half pages. Toa 
family living where books and magazines are difli- 
cult of access, we can imagine no more satisfactory 
present than a year’s subscription to the Living 
Age. 

From LORING, Boston, through PoRTER & COATES, 
Philadelphia :— 

A STAR AND A HEART. By Florence Marryat. 
This is a sensational and sentimental story, of which 
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tho heroine is an actress. It introduces the reader 
to stage life, and, altogether, will prove interesting 
and satisfactory reading. 


From O. Drrson & Co., Boston, through H. Drrson 
& Co., Philadelphia :— 

LIVING WATERS. By D. F. Hodges. This is a 
new collection of sacred songs for revivals, prayer 
and camp meetings, Christian associations, and the 
family circle. The hymns and songs of this book 
are both new and old. The old have been selected 
on account of their popularity, while it is believed 
the original ones will in their turn prove equally 
pleasing. 


Goren's Arm-Chair. : 


JULY, 1876. 


VOLUME EIGHTY-THREE.—We commence with this 
number our forty-seventh year. We feel proud of 
our age, of our success, of our prospects for contin- 
ued prosperity. Like the republic, whose one hun- 
dredth year the nation is now celebrating, the Lapy's 
Book was built on a sound foundation. Like the re- 
public, it has stood amid the storms of years, carry- 
ing out the great principles on which it was founded, 
and to-day it is as fresh and strong as it was in its 
young days. 











Ws take pleasure in noticing that Mrs. Skipwith 
H. Coale, the authoress of “ The Orange Girl of Sor- 
rento,’’ an excellent story in the present number, has 
been awarded, by the proprietors of the Baltimore 
Sun, the fifth prize of $75 in the competition for 
awards. Mrs. Coale has written several stories for 
the Lapy’s Book. Among them may be mentioned 
“Mrs. Leamington’s Adventures,” “Sweet Adver- 
sity,” and “Two Valentines,” written under the 
nom de plume of “Sydney Bernal.” Judging from 
the merit of the stories we have published, Mrs. 
Coale’s success as an authoress is assured. 

In commemoration of the Centennial anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence, which comes on 
the Fourth of July of this year, we present to our 
subscribers two views of Independence Hall. The 
first picture represents the building as it appeared 
in 1776; the second as it now appears. The erection 


of the first edifice was begun in 1729, and was com. | 


pleted in 1734. The two wings were added in 17.9, 
and it was then considered one of the largest and 
most costly edifices for civil purposes in America. 
A visit to the hallowed spot we recommend to all our 
friends as one of the chief and best attractions in the 
city. 

ONLY THREE MINUTES WALK FROM A STATION.— 
Very singular, is it not? there is not a place offered 
for sale or to let, or boarders wanted in the country, 
that is not just three minutes walk from a station. 
We presume that the distance can be accomplished 
in that time by a six-foot man, but how long will it 
take the podgie five feet four inches high, weighing 
in the neighborhood of two hundred and twenty or 
two hundred and fifty pounds? Start early, we sup- 
pose, and allow themselves half an hour, which is 
about the time it will take an ordinary person to do 
the three minutes walk. 


BLEMISHES OF THE SKIN are removed from the com- 
plexion by the use of Laird’s “‘BLoom or YOUTH,” 
leaving the skin soft, clear, smooth, and beautiful. 
Sold at all druggists’. 





THE press of the United States never become weary 
of endorsing the merits of the Lapy’s BooK. We 
give a few of the more recent notices :— 

GopEy’s Lapy’s Boox.—Its literary department is 
always filled with the choicest reading from the pens 
of the best lady writers in the country, and is free 
from all political and other objectionable features, 
In the parlor, at the piano or the work-table, the sick 
room, or the kitchen, it is an invaluable instructor 
and hel In morals it is elevating, pure and unde. 
filed.— Times, Union C. H., 8. C. 

It is a charming book, containing an abundance of 
such light reading as will give much satisfaction to 
its many patrons. The standard of this choice peri- 
odical is admirably sustained by the publisher, who 
seems to have a remarkable tact for pleasing all 
classes of readers.— Reporter, Lynn, Mass. 

Never before was it up to its present condition of 
excellence. We commend it to all ladies who can 
afford to take a magazine which, more than any 
other in our country, is intended — for the 
mental and physical adornment. he pages of the 
LaDyr’s Book have always been free from everything 
that would even suggest a thought other than that 
which should be for the best interest of those for 
whorn it has been long maintained ; and we are sure 
it has at no time in the pest been so well worthy ofa 
wide circulation as at the present time, when eve 
desirable art is employed in bringing it up toa h 
standard of excellence.— Vox Populi, Lowell, M 

This staunch old standard of magazines needs 
commendation from us. It carries its best eulogy 
with itself. Always reliable for all it claims, it 
stands a brilliant star in the galaxy of magazine 
throwing its mellow light in sparkling rays over h 
and daie, over prairie and savanna, and greets alike 
the mansion and the hamlet with its cheerful, home- 
like smiles.— Zimes, Quincy, Mich. 

There is not a lady in the land that has not com 
sulted its pages for something to improve the appear. 
ance of their wearing apparel, as well as to glean 
from its pages something in the mnereey department, 
er aaa and attractive. — Citizen, Gaines 
ville, Fla. 


To Centennial visitors and others seeking a few 
days refreshing from the fatigues of sight-seeing and 
the heat of summer, Atlantic City presents peculiar 
inducements. It is the nearest to Philadelphia of 
any seashore resort, requiring but an hour and three- 
quarters to reach it, thus enabling visitors to make 
frequent trips with but little expenditure of time. 

The bathing is safe and excellent, and there is 
hard beach for driving extending ten miles. 

The air is pure and invigorating, and is highly ree. 
ommended by prominent physicians for its peculiar 
dryness and restorative qualities. 

The warm salt baths, of which there are three es 
tablishments at Atlantic City, are especially desirable 
for those who are too delicate or too timid to venture 
into the breakers. The water is drawn direct from 
the ocean by steam pumps and heated, enabling the 
bather to have his bath at any temperature that he 
prefers, in a private room fitted up with every con- 
venience. 

A large number of hotels and boarding-houses 
offer hospitable welcome and the best of entertain- 
ment. The larger houses are replete with music and 
gayety for those so inclined, while the smaller ones, 
equally comfortable, offer a home to those seeking 
rest and quiet. 

We would advise the weary and exhausted, also 
those from a distance, who have not yet had the 
privilege of seeing the grand old ocean, to take a trip 
to Atlantic City, and feel assured that they will ac- 
knowledge the time to have been well spent. 

DODGING UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS.—This is an 
art in a large city. A lady carries either, regardless 
of the hats or eyes of gentlemen. She never lifts it, 
but lets it work its own way, and you see many hats 
knocked off and rolling inthe rain. Just notice it 
on Chestnut Street on a rainy day. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


THE DISPLAY OF NEEDLEWORK AND EMBROIDERY. 

As this is an interesting subject to ladies, we give 
a brief account of some of the most prominent arti- 
cles on exhibition in the Women’s Pavilion. 

Standing near the basin of the fountain, which oc- 
cupies the centre of the building, the eye takes in 
the four sections marked respectively A, B, C, and 
D. A and B contain carvings in wood, drawings, 
works of art in various forms, and machinery for 
weaving, besides a display of wax and paper flowers, 
such as one would find at a country fair; while C 
and D are devoted to needlework in its multifarious 
designs. Between these sections and the fountain 
are several glass cases containing some of the choic- 
est specimens of lace and needlework, from the 
dainty damask, whose flaxen threads were spun by 
Queen Victoria, to the fairy fabrics which grow into 
matchless beauty beneath the fingers of the Belgian 
peasantry. Here, too, is the lovely English embroid- 
ery, such as ladies of the olden time delighted in while 
intheir “‘ bower chambers” with their maidens; flow- 
ers and leaves of the horse-chestnut, wrought in deli- 
cate colors upon a pale blue ground. A covering for 
a mantel in quaint device ; and tapestry—that might 
almost be arras—from designs in Raynham Hall, the 
residence of Marquis Townshend. There is herea 
large panel, from Flemish tapestry of the fifteenth 
century; also from a design in Raynham Hall. This 
panel is for sale (£20), and is the work of Fanny Har- 
ding, at Islington Lodge, Norfolk, England. The 
mantel border is also for sale (£8). In Section D 
are two panels worked in silk, upon a groundwork of 
golden satin. One is the blossom of the flag in its 
regai beauty, a veritable fleur-de-lis, and the othera 
bunch of cat’s-tail, so rich and brown and velvety 
one knows not which to admire most. These ex- 
quisite panels are the work of Mrs. W. G. Weld, of 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

There is a piece of Tapestry Work, by Lina Faulk- 
ner, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, representing a sailor 
makingatoy ship. It is for sale, and is the very best 
specimen of American worsted tapestry in the Ex- 
hibition. Five hundred dollars is the price named 
for it. From Sweden is some delicate silk embroid- 
ery of a century and a half ago, and near it a pretty 
piece of work in blue and brown, upon a ground of 
light gray. Norway sends knitted laces and em- 
broidery upon linen, as well as finer fabrics in linen 
cambrie worked in exquisite designs. 

There is a piece of embroidery from Milan where 
rosebuds and violets are beautifully grouped upon a 
texture of gossamer. And from Perugia is an Altar 
Cioth, or Paleotto, where sprays of vines and flowers 
are wreathing themselves in perfect beauty of form 
and color along the silken wall that forms the back- 
ground; but the Italian lady, who had twined their 
branches part way up the wall, died before her work 
was completed, and now it is offered for sale in a for- 
eign land. Amidst many designs that are graceful 
this is one of the most beautiful, and there isa pathos 
in these silken threads thus snapped asunder by the 
hand of Fate. 

A bit of heavy woolen stuff from Scafati, reminds 
one of Pompeiian fresco, and forms a vivid contrast 
to some frost-like lace marked “ Bon Regine,” which 
is in the same case with the Italian embroideries. 

Like Arras embroidery, is a Landscape wrought 
by an Italian lady, Miss Di Lenna of Udine; anda 
picture of Sorrento, taken from Capodimonte, done 
into a white silk background with black threads as 
fine as cobweb, bears the name of Adele Gerosa, of 
Milan. 





From Florida is some dainty needlework, by ‘Miss 
A. M. Liambias, which merits close examination. 
Work entirely different, but of the choicest kind, is 
the Tatting-Shuttle Work, by Miss Cheeney, of East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island. The specimen sent is for 
sale, price $12. For this beautiful ornamental work 
the card further states that ‘‘ orders are solicited.” 

Brazil has sent so many fine pieces of needlework, 
that one can hardly go amiss in admiring all or any 
of them, and in some instances they seem to be the 
connecting link between embroidery and lace. 

In the Egyptian department, in another building, 
there is a case containing embroideries executed in 
the lavish, and all but rude, style for which the East 
is noted. The colors in these pieces are rich, but 
the whole effect is rather tawdry. Some of the work, 
however, is as delicate as the best French embroid- 
ery. A lady’s underskirt of gauze, picked out with 
gold thread, is a garment fit for a queen, and there 
are other instances of like fineness of taste, despite 
the general character of the work. There are some 
fine curtains here of wool, embroidered with silk and 
gold. One pair is marked as valued at $500. 


SPECIAL MACHINERY IN MACHINERY HALL. 


A huge sugar mill for cane, weighing close to 500 
tons, is one of the most solid looking institutions on 
exhibition. It is intended for the largest size cane 
sugar mill, such as are in operation in Cuba and 
Louisiana. 

The Cotton Press, built by the Taylor Iron Works 
of South Carolina, is another of the very heavy 
weights of the machinery. This is one of the most 
powerful presses of the kind that has ever been 
built, and the entire press and engines will aggre- 
gate in the neigborhood of 250 or 300 tons of iron. 

A Pin Machine, or rather the machine for sticking 
the pins in the papers after they are manufactured, 
is one of the very interesting little machines that at- 
tract attention. After the pins are finished they are 
fed into a brass hopper of the machine, from which 
they siide down a steel gutter with a small groove 
in the angle just sufficient to allow the body of the 
pin to rest in it, but not the head. They slide down 
until they reach a certain point, where the pin is 
turned at right angles, and at the same instant a 
small hammer or plunger strikes it into a strip of 
paper, fed by clock-work, and with two parallel 
ridges dented init, at the rate of 300 per minute. As 
fast as these strips receive the pins they are wound 
upon a roller, and afterwards cut into suitable length, 
rolled, and pressed into shape ready for the market. 

Scroll Sawing is wel represented by two exhibito?s, 
who each have several of their different saw-tables, 
and exhibit many very beautiful specimens of the 
work turned out by their respective saws. These 
can be applied to many different purposes, both use- 
ful and ornamental; but it can easily saw out the 
most elaborate designs with great rapidity. It con- 
sists of a small, very narrow saw, that is fastened to 
a spring at one end, and to a spring with a guide at- 
tached to a pin on a cam underneath the table, giv- 
ing it an up-and-down motion. It is werked either 
by the foot with a common treadle, or is used with 
steam power. It is very simple in construction, 
strong and compact, and a person can use it with 
little or no instruction. It is a very low-priced ma- 
chine, costing only from $10 upwards. It will work 
in any material, wood, ivory, or metal, and with it 
ean be sawn figures so true that they can be inlaid 
and fit as perfectly as if done with knife and chisel. 
There are some specimens cut out of extremely thin 


maple, that wher glued to black walnut have all the 
| delicacy of tint of some of the best silhouettes. 
i 
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Tailoring by Steam, or at least a very important | 


part of it, is accomplished by a couple of machines 


that are on exhibition—one in the French Depart- | 


ment and the other in the American. The latter 
consists of a long cutting-tabie, fitted on one side 


with along guide rail the whole length, and carrying | 


an apparatus consisting of an arrangément by which 
a rapid up-and-down motion is given to a narrow 
chisel. This latter can be moved so as to cut in any 
direction with the greatest ease, and can be so han- 
dled as to stop cutting whenever desired, so as to 
pass ever spaces. It is claimed that it will cut from 
a single thickness up to one and a quarter inch solid, 
and make the cut in a cleaner manner than it could 
be done with shears, and travels and cuts without 
the removal or pinning of the material. 

The Diamond Drill is, for its particular purposes, 
one of the most remarkable tools on exhibition. 
This drill has for its cutting face the end of a hollow 
cylinder with diamond cutters set in such a manner 
as to cut out a solid cylindrical core. Its action on 
the hardest rock is extremely rapid. In quartz rock 
it will cut easily ten feet in depth in one day, and 
through ordinary sandstone a foot per minute. Its 
peculiar value is in showing the exact nature of the 
rock or soil through which it passes, and in their ex- 
hibit there are quite a number of specimens of the 
results of their boring. One specimen is the core 
from conglomerate rock boring that is six and three- 
quarter inches in diameter, and shows the size taken 
out by the largest size drills, and the clean nature of 
the cut, the conglomerate, from its varying hardness, 
being a difficult rock for any other drill to bore 
through. In this particular case the rock was 200 
feet in depth, and was taken from Sugar Notch, 
Pennsylvania. The company also exhibit quite a 
number of smaller borings made in prospecting for 
coal veins and minerals, showing the strata in a 
beautiful ‘manner. These specimens of the strata 
bored into, called “cores,” are brought to the sur- 
face by means of a tool called a “ core lifter,” which 
is attached to the drill and is adjusted the next above 
the bit or boring head. The shell or thimble of this 
tool is of the same size and shape as the core bit. In 
a recess in the inside of the thimble is placed loosely 
a tempered open steel spring about half an inch wide, 
with several ribs to give the proper thickness, and 
which is sometimes armed in the inside with dia- 
monds to keep it from being worn by the core. 
When the drill is descending, the thimble is pushed 
up into a recess where it has no effect, but when the 
drill is being raised, it slides down in bevelled sides 
of the recess, and is contracted firmly against the 
core and carries it up to the surface. 

Music FOR THE CENTENNIAL YEAR.—Just pub- 
lished, Wagner’s Grand Centennial March, as per- 
formed at the opening of the Exhibition, $1. Flags 
of All Nations, Grand March, by Mack, 50 cents. 
Medley of National Airs, easy, 50. Grand Potpouri 
of Airs of All Nations, 85. Easy arrangements of 
Star Spangled Banner, Hail Columbia, and Red 
White and Blue, each 35. Also, new editions of the 
same national airs, with words and piano accompa- 
niment, 35. Also, a spirited new Centennial song 
and chorus, 50 cents, and one at 25. All the above 
have fine illustrated title-pages. Order only of Mr. 
Holloway. 

Holloway’s Musical Monthly for July is ready. 
Send 40 cents for this number, or $1 for the last three 
numbers. Any one ordering music from the above 
list to the amount of $1.50, will receive the July 
number free. Address all orders to J. Starr Hollo- 
way, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia. 





Tus Public Ledger has been giving its readers 
some fine editorials on the Centennial Exposition, 
We quote an able one, as showing one of the best 
lessons it confers upon all kinds of labor :— 


“No one can witness the magnificent display that 
the industry, skill and art of so many nations have 


| contributed to produce, without feeling an increased 
| reverence for th 


e hard toil of head and hand from 
which it has sprung. Labor is generally admitted 
to be a necessity, of course ; but not a thing of beauty 
and joy. However indefatigable the toiler may be, 
he rarely sees the crowning symmetry and elegance 
of his work when perfected. The division of labor 
is such that only a part of every whole falls to his 
share, and its finished completeness is too far re. 
moved for him to rejoice in it. But here is, indeed, 
a yvathering together of results at once rich and in. 
estimable, wherein the honest work of every true 
laborer shines forth with a radiance and beauty 
that should forever save it from any imputation of 
duiness and insipidity. 

“When Macaulay published the earlier volumes of 
his history, he reaped suddenly, and to his great 
astonishment, rewards both in wealth and fame that 
placed him on a pinnacle of which he had never 
dreamed. Twenty-six thousand five hundred copies 
of one volumes were sold in ten weeks. In his diary 
he says: ‘They (the publishers) will pay twenty 
thousand pounds into Williams’ bank next week, 
What a sum to be — by one edition of a book! 
I may say gained in one day. But that was harvest 
day. The work has been near seven years in hand.’ 
Here we see the sudden blossoming forth into view 
of years of hard and lonely labor, doubtless often 
clouded with discouragement and doubt, and bur. 
dened with many an anxious fear. Leo men of 
this may now be seen in our great Exhibition. It is 
the harvest time which yields at length the rich and 
luxurious fruits that have been silently and steadily 

rowing and ripening for the past hundred years 

uddenly, and to our astonishment, the labor of hu. 
manity springs into full, obvious, and-well defined 
existence, glowing with brilliance and beaut y, and 
claiming an os and honor at our hands that 
we are ail now hastening to bestow. The many years 
of patient, plodding, and unnoticed toil, the busy 
thoughts that have been planning in secret for the 
increased happiness of mankind, the tireless re 
searches which have been penetrating the earth, 
and weighing the atmosphere, and measuring the 
stars, the courage and firmness which have tri 
umphed over untold difficulties, the sacrifices which 
no eye has seen, and the victories over weariness 
and despair that no tongue has recounted, are all 
embodied in the valuable results around us. 
pain and fatigue, the loneliness and discouragement, 
the anxiety and fear that attended their birth, have 
passed away and are forgotten, while the joy of their 
successful completion remains a permanent blessing 
to the world. 

“Let us all, then, as we visit the Centennial and 
feast our eyes on its rieh products and varied beau 
ties, learn to accord a deeper reverence and a higher 
honor to labor than we have ever done before. Let us 
not be satisfied with admiring and wondering at the 
results, but let our thoughts flow back in respectful 
homage to the assiduous industry and painstaking 
exertions which are there represented. More thaa 
all, let us turn again to our every-day life with 3 
more faithful loyalty to iabor, a renewed vigor to 
engage in it, and a more tender consideration 
regard for those who are battling with discourage- 
ments and difficulties in its service.” 


OnE of the best kept hotels at any seaside resort is 
the Sea-View House at Atlantic City. The proprie 
tor, Mr. John Trenwith, spares no pains or money ia 
catering for the comfort and pleasure of his guests 
The house has been completely renovated ; and pos- 
sesses large and airy rooms. The terms are $3 per 
day. The guests at this house have the advantage 
of all other houses on account of its being the near- 
est to the beach. A great feature during the season 
are the Wednesday evening hops. These hops are 
very popular, being attended by the beauty and fash- 
ion of the city. 


THERE are eighty-one fashionable journals pub- 
lished in Paris, 
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K.ASHMEER SHAWLS.—For the early history of the 
Indian shawl, a French standard writer is quoted, 
who seems to know all about it. He says that the 
Indian shawl dates 4000 years back, and the shawl 
cloth of Babylonia, the silky textures of Ruth, the 
mantles of Thamar, and the long pieces of cloth 
worn by Biblical characters, were none other than 
shawls of Eastern manufacture. When these Asiatic 
veils or mantles took the form of the modern shawls, 
is not precisely known; but it seems pretty certain 
that this article of ladies’ attire was introduced into 
Europe about 1739, by the wives of some of the 
French ambassadors and consuls in the East. Up 
to that time they were pieces of cloth that served as 
coverings for the head, or as scarfs and waistbands, 
and of comparatively small size. There is a tradi- 
tion that the light veil, fastened by a thin golden 
thread over the forehead, covering the back of the 
head and falling on the shoulders, of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s famous portrait of Monna Lissa, wife of 
Francesco of Giocondo (La Joconde), was in reality 
one of those earlier Kashmeer fabries, that could be 
drawn through a lady’s ring as a test of its firmness. 
But the great rage for Kashmeer shawls was initiated 
from the specimens sent over by French officers of 
the Army of Egypt under Napoleon. “This fine 
silky web of wool,” says Larousse, “worked with 
fanciful flowers, distinguished by the tints of its 
colors, its singular designs, those strange palms 
draped in shades of great variety, those borders 
formed of tortuous lines crossing each other in end- 
less devices—all combine to inspire, at the very sight 
of a shawl, those who see it with a desire to possess 
it. Fashion adopted it, protected it, and it soon 
became the indispensable item of an elegant ward- 
robe.” The furore lasted for many years, and was 
not even checked by the almost prohibitive duty the 
French government levied on the originally costly 
fabric. 

For a long time it was unknown by what process | 
the Indians could give to their shawls those magnifi- | 
cent shades and that symmetry of design so much 
admired: and, although French manufacturers took 
tocopy Kashmeer shawls on their looms, it has been | 
found impossible to imitate them entirely, and the 
eyes of the initiated know at once how to distinguish 
an Indian from a French shawl. 

On the cession of the Kashmeer principality by the 
British Government to Marajah Goolab Sing, father 
of the present sovereign, in 1845, it was stipulated 
that three pairs of genuine shawls should be pre- 
sented every year to the Crown of England, in ac- 
knowledgment of its suzerainty. The shawls con- 
tinue to be sent to this day to H.M. the Queen, who | 
is said to bestow them as gifts to the young ladies 
connected with the court. 

Kashmeer shawls are made of a certain kind of 
wool, or rather hair, known under the native name 
of “toss,” and produced by the Thibetan shawl | 
goat, which wanders between the 35th and 45th de- 
grees of north latitude, and from the 75th and 90th | 
degrees of east longitude, over some 600,000 sauare | 
miles of mountains, plateaux, and valleys, of which, | 
am only 50,000 square miles furnish the proper | 

A goat yields about three ounces of wool; shawls, | 
of all kinds, weigh on an average from three pounds | 
to five pounds; whilst the total number of shawls | 

! 





manufactured in Kashmeer amounts in round num- 
bers to 30,000. 

The finest shawl wool sold in the bazaars of Kash- 
meer for the manufacture of first-class shawls is 
known as “ Turfanee,” and brought by the Argoons 
via Yarkund to Kashmeer, from the Turfan, Aksoo, 
Kamal, and other districts. 

VOL. XCIll.—7 


The wool is spun into 


yarn by girls, whose earnings average about six to 
seven shillings a month, then dyed, and ultimately 
woven by men on rudely constructed looms, in bits 
from one inch tu a foot square. These are cut out 
and given to tailors, who sew them together. Before 
this is done, the precious garment looks like a bun- 
dle of rags, and it takes one man three years to 
complete a full-sized shawl, made up sometimes of 
1500 pieces, and even more. A first-rate woven 
shawl will fetch in Kashmeer as much as £300, in 
which price only £30 for procuring, spinning, and 
dyeing the raw material, £70 for duty, and £50 for 
miscellaneous expenses, are included. “The remain- 
ing £150 go to the weaver and tailor. 

OLIVE TREES.—The olive is largely cultivated in 
the Balearic Islands of the Mediterranean. ‘The 
olea tree, upon which the fruit is grown, originally 
appears wild in the mountain-land as a shrub, pro- 
ducing a fruit which bears no oil. When brought 
under cultivation, grafting is practised. The an- 
cient historians of Majorca recount that in olden 
times the olive was unknown to the Balearic Islands, 
and that the art of grafting was taught to the island- 
ers by the Carthaginians. By the appearance, how- 
ever, of some of the enormous and ancient-looking 
olive trees to be seen now in Majorca, one would be 
tempted to believe that their existence dates as far 
| back as the period to which the historian refers. 
| An intelligent Marjorcan farmer, being asked how 
| old he thought some of these trees were, replied: 
| “I believe they may well date from the time of the 
flood.” It isa remarkable feature in the growth of 
these magnificent trees that one seldom or never 
sees two alike. Almost all,in the course of time, 





| assume most grotesque forms; and upon old trees, 
| whose trunks are rent open and torn into half a 
| dozen shreds, is often to be seen the finest crop of 
| fruit, while in Majorca they have in some places at- 


tained proportions akin to those of the forest trees 
of the tropics. 

THE following editorial announcement is taken 
from the Philadelphia Weekly Mercury, of Novem- 
ber 30, 1752. It is a curious jumble of information, 
strangely mixing up the starting of the stage-coach 
with the news of the day:— 


“On Monday next the Northern Post sets out from 
New- York, in order to_perform his Stage but once a 
Fortnight, during the Winter Quarter: the Southern 
Post changes also, which will cause this Paper to 
come out on Tuesdays during that Time. The Colds 
which have infested the Northern Colonies have also 


| been troublesome here, few Families having escaped 


the same, several have been carry’d off by the Cold, 
among whom was David Brintnall, in the 77th Year 


| of his Age: he was the first Man that had a Brick 
| House in the City of Philadelphia, and was much 


esteem’d for his just and upright dealing. There 
goes a Report here, that the Lord Baltimore and his 


| Lady are arrived in Maryland, but the Southern 


Post being not yet come in, the said Report wants 
Confirmation.” 

THE ORIGINAL “ DECLARATION.” —The official copy 
of this instrument has now been placed in Indepen- 
dence Hall, in a fire-proof safe especially designed 
for both preservation and convenient display. Its 
appearance is of course faded and time-worn. The 
text is fully legible, but the major part of the signa- 
tures are so pale as to be only discernible in the 
strongest light, a few remain readable, and some are 
wholly invisible,,the spaces which contained them 
presenting only a blank. It is an impressive thing 
to stand in that Hall, and look at this venerated relic. 
The thanks of the people of the whole.country are 
due to those who have exerted their influence to have 
it placed in Independence Hall. 
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AMERICAN COTTAGE. 
Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady's Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Highth Street, 
Sormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








THE above design was built for G. A. Waller, Esq., | staining, except slightly tinting the oil or varnish to 

Portsmouth, Ohio. It is in the cottage styie of ar- improve its tone. 

chitecture, and a fair sample of the American home; First Floor.—P parlor, 14 by 18 feet; DR dining. 
room, 14 by 18 feet; SR sitting-room, 14 by 16 feet; 

K kitchen, 14 feet by 16 feet 6 inches: CC China 

closet, 4 by 5 feet; KC kitchen closet, 3 feet 6 inches 

by 4 feet. 

Second Floor.—C chambers: H hall; BR bath. 
room, 5 feet by 8 feet 6 inches; M sewing room, 6 
feet 8 inches by 7 feet. 

Hobbs’ new edition of Architectural Designs is 
ready for delivery. Address Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, 
804 North Eighth Street, enclosing $3.50, and a copy 
will be forwarded by mail. 

EGYPTIAN VILLAGES.—A correspondent thus de- 
scribes an Egyptian village:— 

“The Sheik of this epatienior village was well 
| dressed, in Oriental fashion, had a house of many 
| rooms, and even glass windows. He gave me sher- 
| bet and coffee, and then took me round his village. 

The mud huts are all built one against another, like 
FIRST STORY. the cells of a beehive, save where they are divided 

; by the littie lanes that run through the village. I 
a house of not large pretensions, costing about $5000, hose a hut at random, and asked if I might go in. 
neatly and beautifully finished. It is fast growing | ‘Yes,’ said my companion, ‘but it is very poor, and 
inw general custom to finish interiors in natural | there is nothing to see.’ 

*“*We went to the entrance, these huts having, asa 
| rule, no doors. An old woman—at least, she looked 
| old, but the women are old at forty—barred the way. 
| I offered inoney, but that was not enough to over- 
come her feelings that her house was her castle, 
where no Christian should enter, and the Shiek had 
to insist. One small room—mud walls, mud roof, 
mud floor—was all we found. Four bricks made 4 
small fireplace, but there was no fire. A small basin 
of maize, five water-jars, an earthen pot for artificial 
hatching of chickens, a cock and three hens, and 4 
small heap of sacking by way of bed-clothes, consti- 
tuted all the furniture of the house. Four yards by 
five was the extent of the house, and this was partly 
taken up bya raised dais of mud, which serves as the 
family bed in every fellah habitation. A family of 
four lived in this space. The head of the na was 
a considered pretty well-to.do by the fellah world, as 
SECOND STORY. he is the owner of five feddans (acres) of Jand. 


woods—almost any kind, in fact. All varieties of | Wuyisa kiss like a rumor ?—Because it goes from 
wood can be used with good effect, keeping ot all | mouth to mouth. 
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Tus following description of the Imperial State | be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 


Crown is by Professor Tennant, mineralogist to the 
Queen :— 


“The Imperiai State Crown of Queen Victoria was 
made in the year 1888 with jewels taken from old 
crowns and others furnished by command of Her 
Majesty. It consists of diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
sapphires, and emeralds set in silver and goid; it 
has a crimson velvet cap with ermine border, and is 
lined with white silk. Its gross weight is 390z. 5d wts. 
troy. The lower part of the band above the ermine 
border, consists of a row of 129 pearls, and the upper 
part of the band of a row of 112 pearls, between 
which, in front of the crown, is a large sapphire 
(partly drilled), purchased for the crown by King 

eorge IV. At the back is a sapphire of smaller 
size, and six other sapphires (three on each side), be- 
tween which are eight emeralds. Above and below 
the seven ps ee are fourteen diamonds, and 
around the eight emeralds 128 diamonds. Between 
the emerald and the sapphires are sixteen trefoil or- 
naments, containing 160 diamonds. Above the band 
are eight scepeties, surmounted by eight diamonds, 
between which are eight festoons conning of 148 
diamonds. In the front of the crown, and in the cen- 
tre of a diamond Maltese cross, is the famous ruby 
said to have been given to Edward Prince of Wales, 
son of Edward IIL, called the Black Prince, by Don 
Pedro, King of Castile, after the battle of Najera, 
near Vittoria, A.D. 1367, This ruby was worn in the 
helmet of Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt, A.D. 
1415. It is pierced quite through, after the Eastern 
eustom, the upper part of the ss being filled 
up byasmall ruby. Around this ruby, in order to 
form the cross are 75 brilliant diamonds. Three 
other Maltese crosses, forming the two sides and 
back of the crown, have emerald centres, and con- 
tain respectively 132, 124, and 133 brilliant diamonds. 
Between the four Maltese crossesare four ornaments 
inthe form of the French jleur-de-lis, with four rubies 
in the centres, and surrounded by rose diamonds, 
setaining respectively 85, 86, and 87 rose diamonds. 
From the Maltese crosses issue four imperial arches 
composed of oak-leaves and acorns; the leaves con- 
tain 728 rose, table, and brilliant diamonds: thirty- 
two pearls form the acorns, set in cups containing 
fifty-four rose diamonds and one table diamond. 
The total number of diamonds in the arches and 
acorns is 108 brilliants, 116 table, 559 rose diamonds. 
From the upper part of the arches are suspended 
four large pendent pear-shaped pearls, with rose dia- 
mond caps, containing twelve rose diamonds, and 
stems containing twenty-four very small rose dia- 
monds. Above the arch stands the mound, contain- 
ing in the lower hemisphere 304 brilliants, and in the 
hey brilliants, the zone and are being composed 
of thirty-three rose diamonds. The cross on the sum- 
mit has a rose-cut sapphire in the centre, surrounded 
by four large brilliants, and 108 smaller brilliants. 
Summary of jewels comprised in the crown: One 
large ruby irregularly polished, one large broad- 
spread sapphire, sixteen sapphires, eleven eme- 
ralds, four rubies, 1363 brilliant diamonds, 1273 rose 
diamonds, 147 table diamonds, four drop-shaped 
pearls, and 273 pearls.” 

A SITUATION is desired by a young woman, who is 
competent to instruct children whose sight is defec- 
tive. She is willing to make herself generally use- 
ful, and has no objection to going toa distant part 
ofthe country. Address S. A. Smith, M.D.,16 South 
Twentieth St., Philadelphia. References exchanged. 

A crust of bread, a pitcher of water, a thatched 
roof, and love—there is happiness for you, whether 
the day be rainy or sunny. Itis the heart that makes 
the home, whether the eye rests on a potato patch or 
a flower garden. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 
Editress. . 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at. 
tended to. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 





| warded by express to any part of the country. 





postuge. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all MSS. Hereafter we willnot take any MS. from the 
post-office when the full postage has not been paid. 

Mrs. G. McT.—Sent skirt supporter May 10ch. 

B. H.—Sent gold ring 15th. 

Mrs. W. H. E.—Sent box 19th. 

M. M.—Senf patterns 19th. 

M. L. G.—Sent rubber gloves 21st. 

Dr. A. S.—Sent articles by express 22d. 

FE. A. H.—Sent patterns 24th. 

Mrs. I. F.—Sent hair switch 26th. 

Mrs. A. C.—Sent skirt supporters June 11th. 

J. M. C.—Sent. paint brushes 11th. 

H. C.—Sent patterns lith. 

Mrs. 8. E. T.—Sent patterns lith. 

Frances.—Elder- flower water is perfectly harm- 
less, and is a soothing application when the skin has 
become heated by exposure to the sun. 

Jennie.—Long walks, or any violent exercise, 7im- 
mediately before or after a hearty meal are inju- 
rious. 

H. R.—Good chocolate is considered fattening. 

Ferdinand.—The proper expression would be ‘a 

setting of eggs.” The hen sits upon them. 
_ Clara.—We are quite of your mother’s opinion. It 
is her duty, or your father's, if living, to seek an ex- 
pianation from the gentleman respecting his inutei- 
tions towards you. 

Louise.—We have no faith in any superstition of 
the kind. 

Gracie.—For deep mourning crape ruches are worn 
next white crépe lisse or illusion. 

“Artists and what make tlicm,” declined. 

“The Thermometer,” declined. 

“Anger,” declined. 

Thomas.—Rest satisfied with doing well, and lect 
them talk as they will. 

Agnes.—We do not believe you can find sale for 
any of the old Continental money. There are parties 
who have in their possession hundreds of the notes. 

Miss Georgie Gray, Providenee, R. L Replied to 
yours; the letter has been returned tous as uncalled 


or. 

R. O. W.—We answered your question in the letter, 
that we were not purchasing. Under no cireum- 
stances will riddies or revusses be published. 

Daisy.—Oatmeal will not injure the skin. 





z ushions. 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havinc had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a viewto eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages - 

or 








the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles wil! 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money 7s 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
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will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of elephant-colored silk and 
grenadine. The lower skirt is of silk, the front and 
sides are kilt plaited, the back plain. The scarf dra- 
pery forming overskirt is of the grenadiue, trimmed 
with fringe, ribbon bows at the sides. Basque waist 
of grenadine with kilt plaits in the back, silk sleeves 
on the upper part, grenadine under. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pinksilk. The underskirt 
trimmed with plaitings on the front, train plain. Po- 
lonaise of India muslin, cut lowin the neck, trimmed 
with garlands of roses and foliage and puffs and Va- 
lenciennes lace. Bertha of lace and fiowers; pink 
ribbon sash. Hair arranged in puffs, long curls in 
the back, and flowers to match those on dress. 

Fig. 3—Afternoon dress of pale blue damask and 
silk. The underskirt is of the damask,j{the overdress 
and basque are of the plain, triramed with a band of 
darker blue and fringe. Sleeves to match under- 
skirt. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of pale green silk. The 
upper part cut as a polonaise, the skirt kilted upon 
it under the sash: the sleeves and trimming are of 
black silk. Black chip bonnet, trimmed with green 
silk and black feather. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of purple silk and plaid 
grenadine. The underskirt is of the purple silk, 
trimmed with a knife plaiting and puff. The over- 
skirt and basque ure of the grenadine of a lighter 
shade, trimmed with a knife plaiting of silk; silk 
sleeves. Lilac ehip bonnet, trimmed with silk and 
feathers, 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. L—Visiting dress. The underskirt of brown 
silk, the back breadths kilt plaits, the front with a 
plaiting and puifs above it forming the trimming. 
‘The overskirt and basque bodice are formed of rows 
of écru-coiored lace and pongee. The sleeves are of 
silk. Chip bonnet, trimmed with the two shades, 
blush roses inside the brim. 

Fig. 2—Walking dress. The underskirt of gray 
silk, trimmied with three ruffles; the basque bodice 
also of silk. The overskirt and sleeves are of plaid 
grenadine, trimmed with silk fringe. Bonnet of 
gray straw, trimmed with gray and blue. 

Fig. 3—Evening dress of white grenadine. The 
underskirt made with knife plaitings of white and 
one of rose-colored silk, with puffs of grenadine 
above them. The overdress is trimmed with two 
rows of fringe, with rose-colored ribbon bows fast- 
ening itup the back. Basque bodice ; elbow sleeves, 
trimmed with silk. 

Tig. 4.—Evening dress of pale blue silk, with a 
plaiting and ruffle upon the back breadths; the front 
is trimmed with folds of figured grenadine, put on 
slanting and finished with fringe. The same grena- 
dine forms the drapery at the back, and bodice, made 
up over the silk; plain silk sleeves, trimmed to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 5.—House dress. The underskirt of black vel- 
vet, the flounce upon it of velvet, trimmed with silk 
and silk puffs above it. The overskirt and basque 
are of écru-colored Cashmere, trimmed with fringe ; 
black velvet sleeves. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for light mourning, composed of 
black silk and grenadine. The underskirt is of silk ; 
the overskirt and basque of grenadine, the sleeves 
of silk. The trimming is cords of passementerie and 
bands of silk. 


| Fig. 7.—Bonnet of écru-colored chip, trimmed with 
| black velvet, écru silk and feather, écru lace and 
black velvet inside the brim. 

Fig. 8.—Gray straw bonnet, trimmed with brown 
and gray ribbon and feathers. Pink roses inside the 
brim. 

Fig. 9.—Black chip bonnet, trimmed with écru silk, 
and ornaments of metal. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. l and 2.—Sleeveless basque and tunic, made 
of black net, trimmed with narrow black velvet, 
stripes of lace insertion, and edged all around with 
lace. 

igs. 83and 4.—Front and back view of dress for 
young lady, made of plaid wool goods, trimmed 
with fringe, bands of the plain color of underskirt, 
and tassels and cords. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Dress for young lady, made of navy 
blue silk and écru-colored grenadine. The under- 
skirt is of the silk, trimmed with kilt plaitings; the 
overskirt and basque, which is buttoned up at the 
back, is of the écru, trimmed with bows of the blue, 
and a fringe and a heading of écru. 

Fig. 7.—Moyen-Age damask fichu. This fichu fs 
made of a strip of white moyven-Age damask two 
inches wide, and is trimmed with lace half an inch 
and an inch and three-quarters wide, and gold sou- 
tache. A folded strip of tulle is sewed in the neck. 
The plaited ends, which are sewed on the fichu as 
shown by the illustration, consist each of a piece of 
tulle ten inches and seven-eighths long and twelve 
inches wide, trimmed with lace and gold soutache, 
A bow of pink gr%s grain ribbon finishes the fichu 
in front. 

Fig. 8.—Black kid boot, open up the front, and fas. 
tened up with buttoned bands; it is to be worn over 
colored stockings. 

Fig. 9.—Rabat of Organdy muslin and lace. This 
rabat is made of two pieces of Organdy muslin, some 
Valenciennes insertion, and lace. The muslin is 
plaited perpendicularly, and the ends are sewn inte 
a band, which is covered with a spray of convolvull 
to match the bouquet. 

Fig. 10.—Boot of French kid, with box toe, laced 
across the front to show the colored stocking under- 
neath. 

Fig. 11—Necklace of silver. 

Fig. 12—Fan of Russia leather and silk; it closes 
and folds up into the handle. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view of boy's kilt 
suit, made of two shades of brown striped camel’s- 
hair; the trimming and vest are of silk. 

Fig. 15.—Dress for little boy, made of gray Cash- 
mere or wash goods, and trimmed with bands of 
plaid; the sleeves are made to correspond. Sash of 
gros grain, 

Fig. 16.—Evening coiffure and bertha; the latter 
is formed of illusion, with wreath of gilt and green 
leaves through the centre; those arranged in the 
hair are to correspond. 

Fig. 17.—Invalid's jacket. The material is soft, 
creamy white Indian silk, and the trimming the new 
Cashmere lace, with bows of colored ribbon. There 
is a bouillonné of silk at each side of the front, anda 
cascade of lace and ribbon down the centre. The 
trimming forms a point at the back. 

Fig. 18.—Gros grain and lace fichu. This fichu has 
a foundation of blue gros grain an inch and three- 
quarters wide and thirty-four inches long, which is 
trimmed with a side-plaited falling ruffle of crépe 
lisse an inch and three-quarters wide, and two simi- 
lar standing ruffles an inch and seven-eighths of an 
inch wide respectively, and with a row of lace an 
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inch and three-quarters wide. A fold of blue gros 
grain covers the seam made by setting on the ruffies 
and lace. At the bottom of the waist the fichu is 
finished by a bow of gros grain. 

Fig. 19.—Bonnet of pearl-colored chip, trimmed 
with blue and pink ribbon, feather, and wreath in- 
side the brim. 

Fig. 20.—Velivet and lace fichu. This fichu consists 
of a bias strip of black velvet twenty-nine inches and 
aquarter long and an inch and three-quarters wide, 
lined with lustring, and edged with cream-colored 
lace three-inches and a quarter wide. The fichu is 
finished in front with velvet bows. 

Fig. 21.—Cuff of linen, pointed around the edge, 
with a piaiting of linen cambric below the points. 

Fig. 22.—Striped linen collar. 

Fig. 23.—Ladies’ night-dress, cut sacque shape, 
with a yoke formed deep in front, of rows of tucks 
in scallops, edged with a trimming. 

Fig. 24.—Dressing sacque of Nainsook muslin, 
made with a broad puff down the front, with a trim- 
ming each side; the puff is divided by bands run- 
ning crosswise; the cuff on sleeve is made to corre- 
spond. The collar is trimmed with an edging to 
correspond with the other. 

Fig. 25.—Basque for dress. Our model is made of 
black silk matelasse, and is trimmed with plain silk, 
as the underskirt of the dress is. This model will of 
course serve for any plain goods, 

Fig. 26.—Gymuastic costumes for girls, made of 
white, blue, or gray flannel, and trimmed with wors- 
ted braid of a contrasting color. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


WE have received several inquiries from our fair 
readers, as to how they with limited means are to 
follow fashions which are given in elegant materials, 
We reply, that, in whatever class of the social world 
one moves, one can meet the exigencies of fashion, 
80 far as not to shock received ideas, by wearing gar- 
ments of quite forgotten models. Any pattern we 
give as being in silk or elegant goods, trimmed with 
lace or elegant fringe, can be reproduced in wool, 
simply edged with woollen braid; but its cut at least 
will be just the same, and the outline of the wearer 
will be elegant in spite of the simplicity of the cos- 
tume. One should not wear, without any kind of 
modification, toilets of three or four year’s standing. 
The last fashionable models, of which our illustra- 
tions give a faithful representation, ftrnish a thou- 
sand ways and means of altering and modernizing 
old dresses, either by combining two together, if 
their colors harmonize, or by adding a few yards of 
some tissue, 2 la mode, such as Cashmeres, camel’s- 
hair, or any of the numerous woollen goods of which 
there is now such a large assortment to choose from. 
Cashmere is particularly well adapted for such trans- 
formations. Its softness and the immense variety of 
tints in which it is to be found render it quite unique 
for making up dresses, 2 la Juive draperies, flounces, 
plissés, bouilions, etc., with which a somewhat faded 
or old-fashioned silk skirt may be brightened up; 
besides which the great durability of this material 
recommends it to the favor of the economical. 

In silk there is a new material, the texture of which 
recalls shagreen leather, which looks extremely well 
combined with plain silk. 

A pretty walking dress is of blue grenadine, plain 
and plaided. The plain material is employed for the 
skirt and the polonaise. The skirt is trimmed in 
front with a plaited flounce. Above the flounce, the 
tablier is trimmed with a bias fold formed of the 
faney grenadine, the plaided pattern of which is 





formed of satin stripes of unequal width. The same 
fancy grenadine is employed for the revers of the 
polonaise, which is open at the back, and to which is 
fastened a scarf of the plain material, which is placed 
under the polonaise, and is turned back over it. The 
revers of the bodice and the under part of the sleeves 
are also of the plain material. The newest style of 
inaking dress sleeves at present is to have the upper 
and lower sides of different materials. 

For croquet and country dresses there are costumes 
of the finest ginghams in gay cvlors, trimined with 
Smyrna lace, an old linen lace known to our grand- 
mothers. Though “only gingham,” these costumes 
are elaborately made. The polonaiseis the overdress 
prepared for them, and the single skirt is bordered 
with a wide fiounce triinmed with lace. This is very 
much admired in gray and blue plaid gingham, with 
white Smyrna lace, and many bows of gray grosgrain 
ribbon. Another gingham costume has a toque hat 
and parasol also made of the gingham, and trimmed 
with white embroidered muslin frills. A third, most 
dashing of all, is the Roman plaid gingham of black, 
rose, and white, trimmed with Russian lace that is 
partly white, partly rose-color. The bows about this 
dress are of black gros grain ribbon, with rose-col- 
ored facings. 

Among the freshest summer washing dresses are 
those of pink and of blue batist, partly striped, partly 
plain, made up elaborately, and trimmed with piait- 
ings, sashes, ribbon bows, insertion, and lace. For 
these the polonaise is much used, but there are oth- 
ers with long apron overskirts formed entirely of di- 
agonal puffs, alternating with white insertion, edged 
with lace, and tied back with ribbons. Sometimes 
the bodice is fastened behind, and is also formed of 
puffs and insertion. Other dresses have basque bod- 
ices and little fichus of plain batist. Gray and écru 
batist have by no means been abandoned as over- 
dresses for black or brown silk skirts. That fashion 
is too sensible and comfortable to be readily given 
up. The handsomest of these are polonaises trimmed 
with wide bands of white embroidery, and orna- 
mented with black gros grain bows. The back has 
the familiar Marguerite effect, yet is what is called 
the French back, as it has but one seam. The front 
fastens in the middle, but the wide embroidery is 
arranged to give a diagonal effect, or else that of the 
shield passing straight down the ntiddle; it is then 
brought up on the sides to where the Marguerite 
bodice stops, and caught there by a bow of long 
loops. The skirt of the back is bordered with many 
plaitings of batist. There are bracelets and bows of 
the ribbon on the wrists, and a bow at the back of 
the neck. 

Many of the new black silk and grenadine costumes 
are ornamented with écru braid embroidered with 
either blue or scarlet, and many of the new navy-blue 
linen costumes are trimmed with Russian lace em- 
broidered in color and with white embroidery worked 
with colors. White muslin dresses and black batist 
dresses embroidered with straw are very popular 
this season, and for dinner dresses there are coarse 
net tunics worked all over with white floss silk in 
palm pattern, with sleeves to match, and these prom- 
ise to be great favorites, The black batist drexses 
trimmed with plaitings of Valenciennes are likewise 
great successes. 

Jet is again in favor, and particularly colored jet, 
such as blue jet, bronze jet, pink jet, and smoke jet, 
which is « steel-gray shot with blue, and is the most 
stylish color which has yet appeared. 

Cream-color has become a disease; fashion, so to 
speak, is jaundiced, for the inevitable yellowish- 
white has even found its way into lingerie, and, in- 
stead of snow-white Jinen collars and cuffs, the latest 
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novelty is cream-tinted cambric. The latest collars 
and cuffs are now made of this yellow fabric, the cor- 
ners being embroidered with scariet, blue, brown, 
and black washing wools, representing either Greek 
squares or a cluster of flowers. The cuffs are square 
and straight, and fasten with three linen buttons. 
Lace trimming on linen collars is passé, hemstitch- 
ing and embroidery having taken its place. 

Cream-white muslin is also a novelty for pocket 
handkerchiefs, and these are now sold with neckties 
of the same, trimmed to match. There are break- 
fast caps of the cream tint, and this probably will 
climax the use of thé color which, the modistes de- 
clare, began with the stockings of fine Baibriggan 
manufacture. The cream-white handkerchiefs have 
their small square centres enlarged by an added 
border, which is neither a hem nor a frill, but is 
sewed on plainly, except around the corners, where 
the fulness is grouped in plaits. This border has 
embroidered scallops in scarlet, brown, or black, 
and has also inserted net in leaf designs embroidered 
with color. There are also pocket handkerchiefs of 
soft white twilled silk, wrought in the same manner, 
and searves to correspond. Silk pocket handker- 
chiefs have come to be considered part of stylish 
undress toilets for morning, travelling, ete. 

As the season advances, lace bonnets appear ; we 
will describe a couple, to illustrate to our readers the 
style worn. First, a Charlotte Corday capote of 
black lace, with cream lace insertion. A wide bor- 
der of cream lace falls over the hair, quite in the 
Charlotte Corday fashion, from under a wreath of 
white and pink hedge roses with black centres. 
Another, 4 capote of cream white lace, trimmel 
with elder flowers, and berries, and foliage, in a 
diadem wreath, with one large rose in the centre, 
and lace border falling all around over the hair. 
Barbes of the same for strings. Among the hats 
prepared for seaside and country wear, we see the 
Oneida hat of black English straw. The crown 
rather high and round, the brim lowered over the 
forehead in front, and turned up very much at the 
back, with a very large bow of black velvet; wreath 
of apple-blossoms all around the crown over black 
velvet; and in two large clusters at the back, both 
inside and outside the turned-nup border. Large 
Leghorn hats are still very much the fashion for the 
country; they are trimmed with beautiful wreaths 
of flowers. For the seaside, the Bettina toquet of 
black English straw is very fashionable. It is 
trimmed with a wide scarf of cream gauze, and a 
small, brilliantly-plumaged bird, or a seamew’s 
wing at the side. Light gauze wool mantles of 
transparent, rough-threaded, soft wool, are shown 
for slight extra wraps during the summer. They 
come in cardinal, cream, blue, rose, and black, and 
are trimmed with woollen lace. 

Some of our fair readers are constantly asking us 
for new fashions for children. Fashions for young 
children, however, do not change much for our little 
peopie, happily for them, and the shape adopted for 
their costumes during the last few years is so conve- 
nient and so graceful that we can scarcely wish to 
see them altered. The important point, indeed, is 
to leave to the limbs of the child perfect freedom. 
The American dress, with all its pretty modifica. 
tions, is now known by all mammas, and almost 
universally adopted. Indian Cashmere is just now 
the great resource for children’s costumes, as it is 
sufficiently light to be worn throughout the summer. 
It is very durable, and easily cleaned, which are 
great advantages where little people are concerned. 
Ip dark shades, such as marine-blue, iron-gray, 
bronze, maroon, and so on, Cashmere can be used 
for costumes destined for daily walks and rides. 





The American dress is in such cases made Princess 
fashion in front, with slightly pinched-in waist, and 
skirt put on in large plaits behind, and ornamented 
in front with pockets. This bodice may be low or 
high. There is a paletot to match for out-of-door 
wear, very long waisted, with large square pockets; 
this paletot is lined with flannel or thin silk, and can 
be worn in the many cool days that we find during 
the summer. It may be buttoned all the way down 
in front, or left partly open at pleasure. In that 
case, the fronts are sometimes rounded off; the 
back is shorter than the front, and ornamented with 
bows upon the seams. This model is more dressy 
and more suitable than the other for the grande 
toilette of our babies. It generally accompanies the 
low-necked dress with short sleeves, composed of 
Indian Cashmere, cream white, pale blue, pearl gray, 
dust gray, rose color, etc. A pretty chemisette of 
plaited cambric or thinner muslin, with long sleeves, 
is worn inside, and tastefully trimmed with embroid. 
ery and lace around the throat and wrists. 

The low-necked bodice and short sleeves are fre. 
quently trimmed with bias folds of silk to mateh, 
which trimming may be continued over the seams 
of the front of the skirt, so as to simulate a tablier, 
Bands of broderie Anglaise, or strips of créme Cash. 
mere lace, may be let in under the bias of silk, giv. 
ing a very elegant finish to the toilet. As for hats, 
little girls either wear the small capote of drawn 
silk or of straw, or else the Aureola hat, with broad 
sloped-off brim; little boys, the yachting or sailor 
hat of brown or white straw, with a broad braid or 
band of silk around thecrown. There are also some 
models in the Tyrolese style, but these are now 
much less popular than last year. 

Older girls are a miniature copy of their mammas 
in regard to costume. For the summer, the most 
elegant boots for out-door wear are mostly made 


with open-work barettés, or narrow straps, between 


which show the silk stockings to match with the 
toilet. The most sJegant shoes have a strap upon 
the instep, fh the style of the Louis Quinze Sabot. 
There are, after this model, most charming little 
shoes of colored silk and kid. For instance, a shoe 
of mauve kid, embroidered with Parmese violets 
and foliage; stockings to match of mauve silk; em- 
broidered strap upon the instep. A shoe of cream- 
white kid, embroidered upon the front part and 
strap with hedge roses of several shades of pink and 
red. Stockings to match, of cream silk. Again, a 
blue kid shoe, embroidered with forget-me-nots, and 
silk stockings to correspond. And a most dainty 
Duchess slipper, of rose-colored kid, embroidered 
with rose-colored silk, and silver, and rose color, 
and white striped ribbed silk stockings. Ladies 
who do not care to have silk stockings in common 
wear, replace them by fine thread ones; and a black 
kid shoe, embroidered or not, is sufficiently elegant 
to wear on ordinary occasions with all summer 
toilets. 

A very pretty fichu has recently been introduced 
to wear over any dress. It consists of a band of silk 
embroidered with old silver. This band passes like 
a necklet around the top of the bodice, and forms 
trimming as low as the waist; it fastens with 4 
chased Renaissance key imitated in old silver. 

To brighten up the dark dresses which are still by 
so many worn as house dresses. there are collarettes 
of plaited lisse, finished with purl edging. The most 
dressy ones are made of the new cream-colored crépe 
lisse, trimmed with folds of pale tinted China crape 
going around the neck, and held by long looped 
bows of gros grain ribbon. For slight mourning, 
these collarettes are entirely of pure white iss, 
with the purl edge. FASHION. 
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COLGATE & CO0.’S 
VIOLET TOILET WATER. 





anus |“THE BEST.” |,..uevassun 





COLT ONe F055, 
FLAVORS, 

Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 

One-third quantity more than equals ordinary flavors. 


{2 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE &CO., Augusta, Maine. 


UZZLE KEY RING—Something new and ori- 
ginal, never fails to interest and amuse; simply 
and durably constructed; price 20 cents. Agents 
wanted. Address H. APPLETON, Box 152, Brook- 


yn, Hew York. (es 
Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity every Ycar, 
And for HEALTH, COMPORT. and STYLE 
is acknowledged THE BEST ARTICLE of we 
kind ever made, 

For sale by all leading jobbers and retaD-rs 
Beware of imitations and infringements, 


Manufactured Solely by 


‘ . Foy & HARMON, 

J New Haven, Cona. 
5 to 20 = day at home. Samples worth $1 
ree. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 

HOW LADIES CAN ECONOMIZE! 
Many of our lady friends are using the celebrated 
LEAMON’S ANILINE Dyes at their homes to recolor 
and restore all kinds of fabrics and fancy articies. 
They ean be used with the greatest ease by any one. 
and we advise all to give them a trial Very full 
directions are given with each package for silks, 
woollens, velvets, feathers, and many other articles, 
all of which can be colored with certain success. 
The druggists will give a book of instructions free: 
LEAMON’S ANILINE Dyes. Price 25 cts. 


BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 


A copy will be sent on receipt of $4.50, Address 





























L. A. GODEY 
N.BP. Cor. Sizth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 





87 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and Outfit 
Free. Address P. O. VICKERY & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


““A DECIDED ADVANCE.’’ 


Judges’ Report, Amer. Ins. Fair. 











WILLCOx & GIBBS 
Trade Mark. 


(Medallion in base of every machine.]} 


WE WwW 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Awarded the grand ‘‘Gold Medal of Progress” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the “Scott 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1875 
No other Sewing Machine in the World has an 
“Automatic Tension,” or any other of the Char- 
acteristic Features of this Machine. 
CORRESPONDENCE AND INVESTIGAT!ON INVITED. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 
658 BROADWAY, New York. 
(Corner Bond St.) 

1127 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES. 


- GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 

Great attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. Price $2 50 in advance; §3 if not 
paid in advance. Address 


P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Fr. He. wATt, 


Agt., Manufacturer and Dealer; Wholesale and Retail, 


Trunks, Travelling Bags, Valises, Satchels, and Leather Goods 
OF ALL KINDS. 
AT THE OLD STAND, 


No. 14 N. Fourth St., between Market and Commerce, 
PHILADEI.:PYaxrA. 





COLLINS, 


PRINTER, 


705 Jayne Srreet, PHILADELPHIA. 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, JOBBING GENERALLY. 


Printing in all its Departments. 


UnsurpPASSED FacILITIES FOR. THE MANUFACTURE OF A Book. 


GODEY’S LADY'S BOOK ADVERTISER. 


GoDEby’s 


LADY'S BOOK. 


1876. Volume 93. 18'76. 


The Oldest Magazine in America, 
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STORIES BY CELEBRATED WRITERS. 
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= THE MORNING CALL,” 


WILL BE GIVEN 
To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays 
in Advance for 1876, and remits direct to this office. 
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Hawing a few copies remaining on hand of the following 
popular Chromos, we Will furnish them to our subscribers and 
their friends at the low prices given below, and pay the postage :— 


ASKING A BLESSING - $1.75 
THE OLD MILL - 1.50 
THE SINGING LESSON 75 
MY PET - - - 75 
OUR DARLING - - 75 
TRUE TO NATURE - 75 
THE RESCUE - - - 75 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chesinut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JT. EZ. CAMPER, 


e090 Chestmiut, andi G1O Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


MOKPIN DLA VY CERFINGER Eve bids 
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Tailoring by Steam, or at least a very important 


THE Public Ledger has been giving its readers 


part of it, is accomplished by a couple of machines | some fine editorials on the Centennial Exposition. 


that are on exhibition—one in the French Depart- 
ment and the other in the American. The latter 


| 


consists of a long cutting-table, fitted on one side | 


with along guide rail the whole iength, and carrying 
an apparatus consisting of an arrangement by which 
a rapid up-and-down motion is given to a narrow 
chisel. This latter can be moved so as to cut in any 
direction with the greatest ease, and can be so han- 
died as to stop cutting whenever desired, so as to 
pass over spaces. It is claimed that it will cut from 
a single thickness up to one and a quarter inch solid, 
and make the cut in a cleaner manner than it could 
be done with shears, and travels and cuts without 
the removal or pinning of the material. 

The Diamond Drill is, for its particular purposes, 
one of the most remarkable tools on exhibition. 
This drill has for its cutting face the end of a hollow 
cylinder with diamond cutters set in such a manner 
as to cut out a solid cylindrical core. Its action on 
the hardest rock is extremely rapid. In quartz rock 
it will cut easily ten feet in depth in one day, and 
through ordinary sandstone a foot per minute. Its 
peculiar value is in showing the exact nature of the 
rock or soil through which it passes, and in their ex- 
hibit there are quite a number of specimens of the 
results of their boring. One specimen is the core 
from conglomerate rock boring that is six and three- 
quarter inches in diameter, and shows the size taken 
out by the largest size drills, and the clean nature of 
the cut, the conglomerate, from its varying hardness, 
being a difficult rock for any other drill to bore 
through. In this particular case the rock was 200 
feet in depth, and was taken from Sugar Notch, 
Pennsylvania. The company also exhibit quite a 
number of smaller borings made in prospecting for 
coal veins and minerals, showing the strata in a 
beautiful ‘manner. These specimens of the strata 
bored into, called “cores,” are brought to the sur- 
face by means of a tool called a “ core lifter,” which 
is attached to the drill and is adjusted the next above 
the bit or boring head. The shell or thimble of this 
tool is of the same size and shape as the core bit. In 
a recess in the inside of the thimble is placed loosely 
a tempered open steel spring about half an inch wide, 
with several ribs to give the proper thickness, and 
which is sometimes armed in the inside with dia- 
monds to keep it from being worn by the core, 
When the drill is descending, the thimble is pushed 
up into a recess where it has no effect, but when the 
drill is being raised, it slides down in bevelled sides 
of the recess, and is contracted firmly against the 
core and carries it up to the surface. 


Music FOR THE CENTENNIAL YEAR.—Just pub- 
lished, Wagner’s Grand Centennial March, as per- 
formed at the opening of the Exhibition, $1. Flags 
af All Nations, Grand March, by Mack, 50 cents. 
Medley of National Airs, easy, 50. Grand Potpouri 
of Airs of All Nations, 85. Easy arrangements of 
Star Spangled Banner, Hail Columbia, and Red 
White and Blue, each 35. Also, new editions of the 
same national airs, with words and piano accompa- 
niment, 35. Also, a spirited new Centennial song 
and chorus, 50 cents, and one at 25. All the above 
have fine illustrated title-pages. Order only of Mr. 
Holloway. 

Holloway'’s Musical Monthly for July is ready. 
Send 40 cents for this number, or $1 for the last three 
numbers. Any one ordering music from the above 
list to the amount of $1.50, will receive the July 
number free. Address all orders to J. Starr Hollo- 
way, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia. 





We quote an able one, as showing one of the best 
lessons it confers upon all kinds of labor:— 


“No one can witness the magnificent display that 
the industry, skill and art of so many nations have 
contributed to produce, without feeling an increased 
reverence for the hard toil of head and hand from 
which it has sprung. Labor is generally admitted 
to be a necessity, of course ; but not a thing of beauty 
and joy. However indefatigable the toiler may be, 
he rarely sees the crowning symmetry and elegance 
of his work when perfected. The division of labor 
is such that ny a part of every whole falls to his 
share, and its finished completeness is too far re- 
moved for him to rejoice in it. But here is, indeed, 
a gathering together of results at once rich and in- 
estimable, wherein the honest work of every true 
laborer shines forth with a radiance and beauty 
that should forever save it from any imputation of 
dulness and insipidity. 

““When Macaulay published the earlier volumes of 
his history, he reaped suddenly, and to his great 
astonishment, rewards both in wealth and fame that 
placed him on a pinnacle of which he had never 
dreamed. Twenty-six thousand five hundred copies 
of one volume were sold in ten weeks. In his diary 
he says: ‘They (the publishers) will pay twenty 
thousand pounds into Williams’ bank next week. 
What a sum to be gained by one edition of a book! 
I may say gained in one day. But that was harvest 
day. The work has been near seven years in hand.’ 
Here we see the sudden blossoming forth into view 
of years of hard and lonely labor, doubtless often 
clouded with discouragement and doubt, and bur- 
dened with many an anxious fear. rooney | of 
this may now be seen in our great Exhibition. It is 
the harvest time which yields at length the rich and 
luxurious fruits that have been silently and steadily 
grosin and ripening for the past hundred years. 

uddenly, and to our astonishment, the labor of hu- 
manity springs into full, obvious, and-well defined 
existence, glowing with brilliance and beaut , and 
claiming an appreciation and honor at our hands that 
we are ail now hastening to bestow. The many years 
of patient, plodding, and unnoticed toil, the busy 
thoughts that have been planning in secret for the 
increased happiness of mankind, the tireless re- 
searches which have been penetrating the earth, 
and weighing the atmosphere, and measuring the 
stars, the courage and firmness which have tri 
umphed over untold difficulties, the sacrifices which 
no eye has seen, and the victories over weariness 
and despair that no tongue has recounted, are all 
embodied in the valuable results around us. The 
pain and fatigue, the loneliness and discouragement, 
the anxiety and fear that attended their birth, have 
passed away and are forgotten, while the joy of their 
successful completion remains a permanent blessing 
to the world. 

“Let us all, then, as we visit the Centennial and 
feast our eyes on its rien products and varied beau- 
ties, learn to accord a deeper reverence and a higher 
honor to labor than we have ever done before. Let us 
not be satisfied with admiring and wondering at the 
results, but let our thoughts flow back in respectful 
homage to the assiduous industry and painstaking 
exertions which are there represented. More than 
ali, let us turn again to our every-day life with a 
more faithful loyalty to labor, a renewed vigor to 
engage in it, and a more tender consideration and 
regard for those who are batiling with discourage- 
ments and difficulties in its service.” 


Onze of the best kept hotels at any seaside resort is 
the Sea-View House at Atlantic City. The proprie- 
tor, Mr. John Trenwith, spares no pains or money in 
catering for the comfort and pleasure of his guests. 
The house has been completely renovated ; and pos- 
sesses large and airy rooms. The terms are $3 per 
day. The guests at this house have the advantage 
of all other houses on account of its being the near- 
est to the beach. A great feature during the season 
are the Wednesday evening hops. These hops are 
very popular, being attended by the beauty and fash- 
ion of the city. 


THERE are eighty-one fashionable journals pub- 
lished in Paris. 
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KASHMEER SHAWLS.—For the early history of the 
Indian shawl, a French standard writer is quoted, 
who seems to know all about it. He says that the 
Indian shawl dates 4000 years back, and the shawl 
cloth of Babylonia, the silky textures of Ruth, the 
mantles of Thamar, and the long pieces of cloth 
worn by Biblical characters, were none other than 
shawls of Eastern manufacture. When these Asiatic 
veils or mantles took the form of the modern shawls, 
is not precisely known; but it seems pretty certain 
that this article of ladies’ attire was introduced into 
Europe about 1739, by the wives of some of the 
French ambassadors and consuls in the East. Up 
to that time they were pieces of cloth that served as 
coverings for the head, or as scarfs and waistbands, 
and of comparatively small size. There is a tradi- 
tion that the light veil, fastened by a thin golden 
thread over the forehead, covering the back of the 
head and falling on the shoulders, of Leonardo da 
Vinei’s famous portrait of Monna Lissa, wife of 
Francesco of Giocondo (La Joconde), was in reality 
one of those earlier Kashmeer fabrics, that could be 
drawn through a lady’s ring as a test of its firmness. 
But the great rage for Kashmeer shawls wasinitiated 
fromthe specimens sent over by French officers of 
the Army of Egypt under Napoleon. “This fine 
silky web of wool,” says Larousse, “worked with 
fanciful flowers, distinguished by the tints of its 
colors, its singular designs, those strange palms 
draped in shades of great variety, those borders 
formed of tortuous lines crossing each other in end- 
less devices—all combine to inspire, at the very sight 
of a shawl, those who see it with a desire to possess 
it. Fashion adopted it, protected it, and it soon 
became the indispensable item of an elegant ward- 
robe.”” The furore lasted for many years, and was 
not even checked by the almost prohibitive duty the 
French government levied on the originally costly 
fabric. 

For a long time it was unknown by what process 
the Indians could give to their shawls those magnifi- 
cent shades and that symmetry of design so much 
admired ; and, although French manufacturers took 
to copy Kashmeer shawls on their looms, it has been 
found impossible to imitate them entirely, and the 
eyes of the initiated know at once how to distinguish 
an Indian from a French shawl. 

On the cession of the Kashmeer principality by the 
British Government to Marajah Goolab Sing, father 
of the present sovereign, in 1845, it was stipulated 
that three pairs of genuine shawls should be pre- 
sented every year to the Crown of England, in ac- 
knowledgment of its suzerainty. The shawls con- 
tinue to be sent to this day to H.M. the Queen, who 
is said to bestow them as gifts to the young ladies 
connected with the eourt. 

Kashmeer shawls are made of a certain kind of 

wool, or rather hair, known under the native name 
of “toss,” and produced by the Thibetan shawl 
goat, which wanders between the 85th and 45th de- 
grees of north latitude, and from the 75th and 90th 
degrees of east longitude, over some 600,000 square 
miles of mountains, plateaux, and valleys, of which, 
however, only 50,000 square miles furnish the proper 
food. . 
A goat yjelds about three ounces of wool; shawls, 
of all kinds, weigh on an average from three pounds 
to five pounds; whilst the total number of shawis 
manufactured in Kashmeer amounts in round num- 
bers to 30,000. . 

The finest shawl wool sold in the bazaars of Kash- 
meer for the manufacture of first-class shawls is 
known as “ Turfanee,” and brought by the Argoons 
via Yarkund to Kashmeer, from the Turfan, Aksoo, 
Kamal, and other districts. The wool is spun into 
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yarn by girls, whose earnings average about six to 
seven shillings a month, then dyed, and ultimately 
woven by men on rudely constructed looms, in bits 
from one inch toa foot square. These are cut out 
and given to tailors, who sew them together. Before 
this is done, the precious garment jooks like a bun- 
dle of rags, and it takes one man three years to 
complete a full-sized shawl, made up sometimes of 
1500 pieces, and even more. A first-rate woven 
shawl will fetch in Kashmeer as much as £300, in 
which price only £30 for procuring, spinning, and 
dyeing the raw material, £70 for duty, and £50 for 
miscellaneous expenses, are included. The remain- 
ing £150 go to the weaver and tailor. 

OLIVE TREES.—The olive is largely cultivated in 
the Balearic Islands of the Mediterranean. The 
olea tree, upon which the fruit is grown, originally 
appears wild in the mountain-land as a shrub, pro- 
ducing a fruit which bears no oil. When brought 
under cultivation, grafting is practised. The an- 
cient historians of Majorca recount that in olden 
times the olive was unknown to the Balearic Islands, 
and that the art of grafting was taught to the island- 
ers by the Carthaginians. By the appearance, how- 
ever, of some of the enormous and_ ancient-looking 
olive trees to be seen now in Majorca, one would be 
tempted to believe that their existence dates as far 
back as the period to which the historian refers. 
An intelligent Marjorean farmer, being asked how 
old he thought some of these trees were, replied: 
“T believe they may well date from the time of the 
flood.” It isa remarkable feature in the growth of 
these magnificent trees that one seldom or never 
sees two alike. Almost all, in the course of time, 
assume most grotesque forms; and upon old trees, 
whose trunks are rent open and torn into half a 
dozen shreds, is often to be seen the finest crop of 
fruit, while in Majorca they have in some places at- 
tained proportions akin to those of the forest trees 
of the tropics. 


THE following editorial announcement is taken 
from the Philadelphia Weekly Mercury, of Novem- 
ber 30, 1752. It is a curious jumble of information, 
strangely mixing up the starting of the stage-coach 
with the news of the day:— 

“On Monday next the Northern Post sets out from 
New-York, in order to perform his Stage but once a 
Fortnight, during the Winter.Quarter; the Southern 
Post changes also, which will cause this Paper to 
come out on Tuesdays during that Time. The Colds 
which have infested the Northern Colonies have also 
been troublesome here, few Families having escaped 
the same, several have been carry’d off by the Cold, 
among whom was David Brintnaill, in the 77th Year 
of his Age: he was the first Man that had a Brick 
House in the City of Philadelphia, and was much 
esteem’d for his just and up ght dealing. There 

oes a Report here, that the Lord Baltimore and his 

zady are arrived in Maryland, but the Southern 
Post being not yet come in, the said Report wants 
Contggeates.” 

THE ORIGINAL “DECLARATION. The official copy 
of this instrument has now been placed in Indepen- 
dence Hall, in a fire-proof safe especially designed 
for both preservation and convenient display. Its 
appearance is of course faded and time-worn. The 
text is fully legible, but the major part of the signa- 
tures are so pale as to be only discernible in the 
strongest light, a few remain readable, and some are 
wholly invisible,jthe spaces which contained them 
presenting only a blank. It is an impressive thing 
to stand in that Hall, and look at this venerated relic. 
The thanks of the people of the whole country are 
due to those who have exerted their influence to have 
it placed in Independence Hall. 
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AMERICAN COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Arvhitecis, 804 North Bighth Sirect, 
Jormerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE above design was built for G. A. Waller, Esq., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. It is in the cottage style of ar- 
chitecture, and a fair sample of the American home; 








FIRST STORY. 


a honse of not large poesenaious. costing about $5000, 
neatly and beantifully finished. It is fast growin 
into general custom to finish interiors in nat 
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SECOND STORY. 








woods—almost any kind, in fact. All varieties of 
wuod can be used with good eifect, keeping off all 





staining, except slightly tinting the oil or varnish to 


improve its tone. 

First Floor.—P parlor, 14 by 18 feet; DR dining- 
room, 14 by 18 feet; SR sitting-room, 14 by 16 feet; 
K kitchen, 14 feet by 16 feet 6 inches: CC China 
closet, aby 5 feet; KC kitchen closet, 3 feet 6 inches 

y 4 feet. 

Second Floor.—C chambers; H hall; BR bath- 
room, 5 feet by 8 feet 6 inches; M sewing room, 6 
feet 8 inches by 7 feet. 

Hobbs’ new edition of Architectural Designs is 
pont? for delivery. Address Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, 
804 North Eighth Street, enclosing $8.50, and a copy 
will be forwarded by mail. 


EGYPTIAN VILLAGES.—A correspondent thus de- 
scribes an Egyptian village :— 


“The Sheik of this particular village was well 
dressed, in Oriental fashion, had a house of many 
rooms, and even glass windows. He gave me sher- 
bet and coffee, and then took me round his village. 
The mud buts are all built one against another, like 
the cells of a beehive, save where they are divided 
by the little lanes that run through the village. I 
chose a hut at random, and asked if I might go in. 
‘Yes,’ said my companion, ‘but it is very poor, and 
there is nothing to see.’ 

“We went to the entrance, these huts having, as a 
rule, no doors. An old woman -- at least, she looked 
old, but the women are old at forty—barred the way. 
I offered money, but that was not enough to over- 
come her feelings that her house was her castle 
where no Christian should enter, and the Shiek had 
to insist. One small room—mud walls, mud roof, 
mud floor—was all we found. Four bricks made a 
small fireplace, but there was no fire. A small basin 
of maize, five water-jars, an earthen pot for artificial 
hatching of chickens, a cock and threeshens, and a 
small heap of sacking by way of bed-clothes, consti- 
tuted all the furniture of the house. Four yards by 
five was the extent of the house, and this was partly 
taken up bya raised dais of mud, which serves as the 
family bed in every fellah habitation. A family of 
four lived in this space. The head of the family was 
considered pretty well-to-do by the fellah world, as 
he is the owner of five feddans (acres) of land.” 

Wur is a kiss like a rumor ?—Because it goes from 
mouth to mouth. 
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TuHE following description of the Imperial State 
Crown is by Prozessor Teunant, mineralogist to the 
Queen: — 


“The Imperial State Crown of Queen Victoria was 
made in the year 1838 with jewels taken from _old 
crowns and others furnished by command of Her 
Majesty. It consists of diamonds, pearls, rubies, 
sapphires, and emeralds set in silver and gold; it 
has a crimson Velvet cap with ermine border, and is 
lined with white silk. Its gross weight is 390z. 5dwts. 
troy. The lower part of the band above the ermine 
border, consists of a row of 129 pearls, and the upper 
part of the band of a row of 112 pearls, between 
which, in front of the crown, is a large sapphire 
(partly dgiied), purchased for the crown by King 
George IV. Af the back is a sapphire of smaller 
size, and six other = (three on each side), be- 
tween which are eight emeralds. Above and below 
the seven cappaires are fourteen diamonds, and 
around the eight emeralds 128 diamonds. Between 
the emerald and the sapphires are sixteen trefoil or- 
naments, containing 160 diamonds. Above the band 
are eight mpehires, surmounted by eight diamond 
between which are eight festoons consisting of 1 
diamonds. In the front of the crown, and inthe cen- 
tre of a diamond Maltese cross, is the famous ruby 
said to have been given to Edward Prince of Wales, 
son of Edward IIL, called the Black Prince, by Don 
bony King of Castile, after the battle of Najera, 
near Vittoria, A.D. 1367, This ruby was worn in the 
helmet of Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt, A.D. 
1415. It is pierced quite through, after the Eastern 
custom, the upper part of the piercing being filled 
up by asmall ruby. Around this ruby, in order to 
form the cross are 75 brilliant diamonds. Three 
other Maltese crosses, forming the two sides and 
back of the crown, have emerald centres, and con- 
tain respectively 132, 124, and 133 brilliant diamonds. 
Between the four Maltese crosses are four ornaments 
in the form of the French fleur-de-lis, with four rubies 
in the centres, and surrounded by rose diamonds, 
containing respectively 85, 86, and 87 rose diamonds. 
From the Maltese crosses issue four imperial arciies 
composed of oak-leaves and acorns; the leaves con- 
tain 728 rose, table, and brilliant diamonds: thirty- 
two pearls form the acorns, set in cups containing 
fifty-four rose diamonds and one table diamond. 
The total number of diamonds in the arches and 
acorns is 108 brilliants, 116 table, 559 rose diamonds. 
From the upper part of the arches are suspended 
four large pendent pear-shaped pearls, with rose dia- 
mond caps, containing twelve rose diamonds, and 
stems containing twenty-four very small rose dia- 
monds. Above the arch stands the mound, contain- 
ing in the lower hemisphere 304 brilliants, and in the 
6 a rea brilliants, the zone and are being composed 

thirty-three rose diamonds, The cross on the sum- 
mit hasa rose-cut sapphire in the centre, surrounded 
by four large brilliants, and 108 smaller brilliants. 
Summary of jewels comprised in the crown: One 
large ruby irregularly polished, one large broad- 
spread sapphire, sixteen .sapphires, eleven. eme- 
ralds, four rubies, 1368 brilliant diamonds, 1273 rose 
diamonds, 147 table diamonds, four drop-shaped 
pearls, and 273 pearls.” 
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A SITUATION is desired by a young woman, who is 
competent to instruct children whose sight is defec- 
tive. She is willing to make herself generally use- 
ful, and has no objection to going toa distant part 
of the country. Address S. A. Smith, M.D., 16 South 
Twentieth St., Philadelphia. References exchanged. 


A crust of bread, a pitcher of water, a thatched 
roof, and love—there is happiness for you, whether 
the day be rainy or sunny. Itis the heart that makes 
the home, whether the eye rests on a potato patch or 
a flower garden, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


UNDER this head will be found all information 
connected with MSS., and answers from the Fashion 

ditress. 

In sending an order to the Fashion Editress, the 
cash must always accompany it, or it will not be at. 
tended to, 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
& post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 





be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Authors are requested to pay full letter postage on 
all ASS. Hereafter we will not takeany MS. from the 
post-office when the full tage has not been paid. 

Mrs. G. Mc'T.—Sent skirt supporter May 10ih. 

B. H.—Sent gold ring 15th. 

Mrs. W. H. E.—Sent box 19th. 

M. M.—Senf patterns 19th. 

M. L. G.—Sent rubber gloves 21st. 

Dr. A. 8.—Sent articles by express 22d. 

KE. A. H.—Sent patterns 24th. 

Mrs. I. F.—Sent hair switch 26th. 

Mrs. A. C.—Sent skirt supporters June 11th. 

J. M. C.—Sent paint brushes 11th. 

H. C.—Sent patterns 11th. 

Mrs. 8. E. T.—Sent patterns 11th. 

Frances.—Elder- flower. water is perfectly harm- 
less, and is a soothing application when the skin has 
become heated by exposure to the sun. 

Jennie.—Long wal ‘s, or any violent exercise, im- 
a mes before or after a hearty meal are inju- 
rious. 

H. R.—Good chocolate is considered fattening. 

Ferdinand,—The preper expression would be “a 
setting of eggs.” The hen séts upon them. 

Clara.—We are quite of your mother’s opinion. It 
is her duty, or your father’s, if living, to seek an ex- 
planation from the gentleman respecting his iuten- 

ons towards you. 

Louise.—We have no faith in any superstition of 
the kind. 

Gracie.—For deep mourning erape ruches are worn 
next white crépe lisse or illusion. 

“Artists and what make them,” declined. 

“The Thermometer,” declined. 

“Anger,” declined, 

Thomas.—Rest satisfied with doing well, and let 
them talk as they will. 

Agnes.—We do not believe you can find sale for 
any of the old Continental money. There are parties 
who have in their possession hundreds of the notes. 

Miss Georgie Gray, Providence, R. L_ Replied to 
yours; the letter has been returned tous as uncalled 


or. 

R. O. W.—We answered your question inthe letter, 
that we were not purchasing. Under no circum. 
stances will riddles or rebusses be published. 

Daisy.—Oatmeal will not injure the skin, 


Fashions, 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


HAVING had frequentapplications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
éhe last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied mf note of the acim, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much dependsin choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s BOOK has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subseriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not Know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Geodey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Hditor nor the Publisher 
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will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of elephant-colored silk and 
grenadine. The lower skirt is of silk, the front and 
sides are kilt plaited, the back plain. The scarf dra- 
pery forming overskirt is of the grenadine, trimmed 
with fringe, ribbon bows at the sides. Basque waist 
of grenadine with kilt plaits in the back, silk sleeves 
on the upper part, grenadine under. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink silk. The underskirt 
trimmed with plaitings on the front, train plain. Po- 
lonaise of India muslin, cut lowin the neck, trimmed 
with garlands of roses and foliage and puffs and Va- 
lenciennes lace. Bertha of lace and flowers; pink 
ribbon sash. Hair arranged in puffs, long curls in 
the back, and flowers to match those on dress. 

Fig. 3.—Afternoon dress of pale blue damask and 
silk. ‘The umlerskirt is of the damask,jthe overdress 
and basque are of the plain, trimmed with a band of 
darker blue and fringe. Sleeves to match under- 
skirt. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of pale green silk. The 
upper part cut as a polonaise, the skirt kilted upon 
it under the sash: the sleeves and trimming are of 
black silk. Black chip bonnet, trimmed with green 
silk and black feather. 

Fig. 5.—Walking dress of purple silk and plaid 
grenadine. The underskirt is of the purple silk, 
trimmed with a knife plaiting and puff. The over- 
skirt and basque are of the grenadine of a lighter 
shade, trimmed with a knife plaiting of silk; silk 
sleeves. Lilac chip bonnet, trimmed with silk and 
feathers. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Visiting dress. The underskirt of brown 
silk, the back breadths kilt plaits, the front with a 
plaiting and puffs above it forming the trimming. 
The overskirt and basque bodice are formed of rows 
of écru-colored lace and pongee. The sleeves are of 
silk. Chip bonnet, trimmed with the two shades, 
blush roses inside the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress. The underskirt of gray 
silk, trimmed with three ruffles; the basque bodice 
also of silk. The overskirt and sleeves are of plaid 
grenadine, trimmed with silk fringe. Bonnet of 
gray straw, trimmed with gray and blue. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of white grenadine. The 
underskirt made with knife plaitings of white and 
one of rose-colored silk, with puffs of grenadine 
above them. The overdress is trimmed with two 
rows of fringe, with rose-colored ribbon bows fast- 
ening it up the back. Basque bodice ; elbow sleeves, 
trimmed with silk. 

Fig. 4—Evening dress of pale blue silk, with a 
plaiting and ruffle upon the back breadths; the front 
is trimmed with folds of figured grenadine, put on 
slanting and finished with fringe. The same grena- 
dine forms the drapery at the back, and bodice, made 
up over the silk; plain silk sleeves, trimmed to cor- 
respond, 

Fig. 5.—House dress. The underskirt of black vel- 
vet, the flounce upon it of velvet, trimmed with silk 
and silk puffs above it. The overskirt and basque 
are of écru-colored Cashmere, trimmed with fringe ; 
black velvet sleeves. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for light mourning, composed of 
black silk and grenadine. The underskirt is of silk; 
the overskirt and basque of grenadine, the sleeves 
of silk. The trimming is cords of passementerie and 
bands of silk. 











Fig. 7.—Bonnet of écru-colored chip, trimmed with 
black velvet, écru silk and feather, écru lace and 
black velvet inside the brim. 

Fig. 8.—Gray straw bonnet, trimmed with brown 
and gray ribbon and feathers. Pink roses inside the 
brim. 

Fig. 9.—Black chip bonnet, trimmed with écru silk, 
and ornaments of metal. 


SECOND SIDE. 

Figs. 1 and 2.—Sleeveless basque and tunic, made 
of black net, trimmed with narrow black velvet, 
stripes of lace insertion, and edged all around with 
lace. 

Figs. 3and 4.—Front and back view of dress for 
young lady, made of plaid wool goods, trimmed 
with fringe, bands of the plain color of underskirt, 
and tassels and cords. 

Figs. 5 and 6.—Dress for young lady, made of navy 
blue silk and écru-colored grenadine. The under- 
skirt is of the silk, trimmed with kilt plaitings; the 
overskirt and basque, which is buttoned up at the 
back, is of the écru, trimmed with bows of the blue, 
and a fringe and a heading of écru. 

Fig. 7.—Moyen-Age damask fichu. This fichu is 
made of a strip of white moyen-Age damask two 
inches wide, and is trimmed with lace half an inch 
and an inch and three-quarters wide, and gold sou- 
tache. A folded strip of tulle is sewed ir the neck. 
The plaited ends, which are sewed on the fichu as 
shown by the illustration, consist each of a piece of 
tulle ten inches and seven-eighths long and twelve 
inches wide, trimmed with lace and gold soutache. 
A bow of pink gros grain ribbon finishes the fichu 
in front. 

Fig. 8.—Black kid boot, open up the front, and fas- 
tened up with buttoned bands; it is to be worn over 
colored stockings. 

Fig. 9.—Rabat of Organdy muslin and lace. This 
rabat is made of two pieces of Organdy muslin, some 
Valenciennes insertion, and lace. The muslin is 
plaited perpendicularly, and the ends are sewn into 
a band, which is covered with a spray of convolvuli 
to match the bouquet. 

Fig. 10.—Boot of French kid, with box toe, laced 
across the front to show the colored stocking under- 
neath. 

Fig. 11—Necklace of silver. 

Fig. 12.—Fan of Russia leather and silk; it closes 
and folds up into the handle. 

Figs. 13 and 14.—Front and back view of boy’s kilt 
suit, made of two shades of brown striped camel’s- 
hair; the trimming and vest are of silk. 

Fig. 15.—Dress for little boy, made of gray Cash- 
mere or wash goods, and trimmed with bands of 
plaid; the sleeves are made to correspond. Sash of 
gros grain. 

Fig. 16.—Evening coiffure and bertha; the latter 
is formed of illusion, with wreath of gilt and green 
leaves through the centre; those arranged in the 
hair are to correspond. 

Fig. 17.—Invalid’s jacket. The material is soft, 
creamy white Indian silk, and the trimming the new 
Cashmere lace, with bows of colored ribbon. There 
is a bowillonné of silk at each side of the front, anda 
eascade of lace and ribbon down the centre. The 
trimming forms a point at the back. 

Fig. 18.—Gros grain and lace fichu. This fichu has 
a foundation of blue gros grain an inch and three- 
quarters wide and thirty-four inches long, which is 
trimmed with a side-plaited falling ruffle of crépe 
lisse an inch and three-quarters wide, and two simi- 
lar standing ruffles an inch and seven-eighths of an 
inch wide respectively, and with a row of lace an 
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inch and three-quarters wide. A fold of blue gros 
grain covers the seam made by setting on the ruffles 
and lace. At the bottom of the waist the fichu is 
finished by a bow of gros grain. 

Fig. 19.—Bonnet of pearl-colored chip, trimmed 
with blue and pink ribbon, feather, and wreath in- 
side the brim. 

Fig. 20.—Velvet and lace fichu. This fichu consists 
of a bias strip of black velvet twenty-nine inches and 
a quarter long and an inch and three-quarters wide, 
lined with lustring, and edged with cream-colored 
lace three-inches and a quarter wide. The fichu is 
finished in front with velvet bows. 

Fig. 21.—Cuff of linen, pointed around the edge, 
with a plaiting of linen cambric below the points. 

Fig. 22.—Striped linen collar. 

Fig. 23.—Ladies’ night-dress, cut sacque shape, 
with a yoke formed deep in front, of rows of tucks 
in scallops, edged with a trimming. 

Fig. 24.—Dressing sacque of Nainsook muslin, 
made with a broad puff down the front, with a trim- 
ming each side; the puff is divided by bands run- 
ning crosswise; the cuff on sleeve is made to corre- 
spond. The collar is trimmed with an edging to 
correspond with the other. 

Fig. 25.—Basque for dress. Our model is made of 
black silk matelasse, and is trimmed with plain silk, 
as the underskirt of the dress is. This model will of 
course serve for any plain goods. 

Fig. 26.—Gymnastic costumes for girls, made of 
white, blue, or gray flannel, and trimmed with wors- 
ted braid of contrasting color. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


WE have received several inquiries from our fair 
readers, as to how they with limited means are to 
follow fashions which are given in elegant materials. 
We reply, that, in whatever class of the social world 
one moves, one can meet the exigencies of fashion, 
so far as not to shock received ideas, by wearing gar- 
ments of quite forgotten models. Any pattern we 
give as being in silk or elegant goods, trimmed with 
lace or elegant fringe, can be reproduced in wool, 
simply edged with woollen braid; but its cut at least 
will be just the same, and the outline of the wearer 
will be elegant in spite of the simplicity of the cos- 
tume. One should not wear, without any kind of 
modification, toilets of three or four year’s standing. 
The last fashionable models, of which our illustra- 
tions give a faithful representation, furnish a thou- 
sand ways and means of altering and modernizing 
old dresses, either by combining two together, if 
their colors harmonize, or by adding a few yards of 
some tissue, 2 la mode, such as Cashmeres, camel’s- 
hair, or any ef the numerous woollen goods of which 
there is now such a large assortment to choose from. 
Cashmere Is particularly well adapted for such trans- 
formations. Its softness and the immense variety of 
tints in which it is to be found render it quite unique 
for making up dresses, 2 la Juive draperies, flounces, 
plissés, bouilions, etc., with which a somewhat faded 
or old-fashioned silk skirt may be brightened up; 
besides which the great durability of this material 
recommends it to the favor of the economical. 

In silk there is a new material, the texture of which 
recalls shagreen leather, which looks extremely well 
combined with plain silk. 

A pretty walking dress is of blue grenadine, plain 
and plaided. The plain material is employed for the 
skirt and the polonaise. The skirt is trimmed in 
front with a plaited flounce. Above the flounce, the 
tablier is trimmed with a bias fold formed of the 
fancy grenadine, the plaided pattern of which is 





formed of satin stripes of unequal width. The same 
fancy grenadine is employed for the revers of the 
polonaise, which is open at the back, and to which is 
fastened a scarf of the plain material, which is placed 
under the polonaise, and is turned back over it. The 
revers of the bodice and the under part of the sleeves 
are also of the plain material. The newest style of 
making dress sleeves at present is to have the upper 
and lower sides of different materials. 

For croquet and country dresses there are costumes 
of the finest ginghams in gay colors, trimmed with 
Sinyrna lace, an old linen lace known to our grand- 
mothers. Though “only gingham,” these costumes 
are elaborately made. The polonaise is the overdress 
prepared for them, and the single skirt is bordered 
with a wide flounce trimmed with lace. Thisis very 
much admired in gray and biue plaid gingham, with 
white Smyrna lace, and many bows of gray grosgrain 
ribbon. Another gingham costume has a toque hat 
und parasol also made of the gingham, and trimmed 
with white embroidered muslin frills. A third, most 
dashing of all, is the Roman plaid ginghann of biack, 
rose, and white, trimmed with Russian lace that is 
partly white, partly rose-color. The bows about this 
dress are of black gros grain ribbon, with rose-col- 
ored facings. 

Among the freshest summer washing dresses are 
those of pink and of blue batist, partly striped, partly 
plain, made up elaborately, and trimmed with plait- 
ings, sashes, ribbon bows, insertion, and lace. For 
these the polonaise is much used, but there are oth- 
ers with long apron overskirts formed entirely of di- 
agonal puffs, alternating with white insertion, edged 
with lace, and tied back with ribbons. Sometimes 
the bodice is fastened behind, and is also formed of 
puffs and insertion. Other dresses have basque bod- 
ices and little fichus of plain batist. Gray and écru 
batist have by no means been abandoned as over- 
dresses for black or brown silk skirts. That fashion 
is too sensible and comfortable to be readily given 
up. The handsomest of these are polonaises trimmed 
with wide bands of white embroidery, and orna. 
meéhted with black gros grain bows. The back has 
the familiar Marguerite effect, yet is what is called 
the French back, as it has but one seam. The front 
fastens in the middle, but the wide embroidery is 
arranged to give a diagonal effect, or else that of the 
shield passing straight down the middle; it is then 
brought up on the sides to where the Marguerite 
bodice stops, and caught there by a bow of long 
loops. The skirt of the back is bordered with many 
plaitings of batist. There are bracelets and bows of 
the ribbon on the wrists, and a bow at the back of 
the neck. 

Many of the new Diack silk and grenadine costumes 
are ornamented with écru braid embroidered with 
either blue or scarlet, and many of the new navy-blue 
linen costumes are trimmed with Russian lace em- 
broidered in color and with white embroidery worked 
with colors. White muslin dresses and black batist 
dresses embroidered with straw are very popular, 
this season, and for dinner dresses there are coarse’ 
net tunics worked all over with white floss silk in 
palm pattern, with sleeves to match, and these prom- 
ise to be great favorites. The black batist dresses 
trimmed with plaitings of Valenciennes are likewise 
great successes. 

Jet is again in favor, and particularly colored jet, 
such as blue jet, bronze jet, pink jet, and smoke jet, 
which is a steel-gray shot with blue, and is the most 
stylish color which has yet appeared. 

Cream-color has become a disease: fashion, so to 
speak, is jaundiced, for the inevitable yellowish- 
white has even found its way into lingerie, and, in- 
stead of snow-white linen collars and cuffs, the latest 
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novelty is cream-tinted eambiisc, The latest collars 
and cuffs are now made of this yellow fabric, the cor- 
ners being embroidered with scarlet, blue, brown, 
and black washing wools, representing either Greek 
syuares or a cluster of flowers. The cuffs are square 
and straight, and fasten with three linen buttons. 
Lace trimming on linen collars is passé, hemstitch- 
iug and embroidery having taken its place. 

Cream-white muslin is also a novelty for pocket 
handkerchiefs, and these are now sold with neckties 
of the same, trimmed toimateh. There are break- 
fast caps of the cream tint, and this probably will 
climax the use of the color which, the modistes de- 
clare, began with the stockings of fine Balbriggan 
manufacture. The cream-white handkerchiefs have 
their small square centres enlarged by an added 
border, which is neither a hem nor a frill, but is 
sewed on plainly, except around the corners, where 
the fulness is grouped in plaits. This border has 
embroidered scallops in scarlet, brown, or black, 
and has also inserted net in leaf designs embroidered 
with color. There are also pocket handkerchiefs of 
soft white twilled silk, wrought in the same manner, 
and scarves to correspond. Silk pocket handker. 
chiefs have come to be considered part of stylish 
undress toilets for morning, travelling, ete. 4 

As the season advances, lace bonnets appear ; we 
will describe a couple, toillustrate to our readers the 
style worn. First, a Charlotte Corday capote of 
black lace, with cream lace insertion. A wide bor- 
der of cream lace falls over the hair, quite in the 
Charlotte Corday fashion, from under a wreath of 
white and pink hedge roses with biack centres. 
Another, a capote of cream white lace, trimmed 
with elder flowers, and berries, and foliage, in a 
diadem wreath, with one large rose in the centre, 
and lace border falling all around over the hair. 
Barbes of the same for strings. Among the hats 
prepared for seaside and country wear, we see the 
Oneida hat of black English straw. The crown 
rather high and round, the brim lowered over the 
furehead in front, and turned up very much at the 
back, with a very large bow of black velvet; wreath 
of apple-blossoms all around the crown over black 
velvet; and in two large clusters at the back, both 
inside and outside the turned-up border. Large 
Leghorn hats are still very much the fashion for the 
country; they are trimmed with beautiful wreaths 
of flowers. For the seaside, the Bettina toquet of 
black English straw is very fashionable. It is 
trimmed with a wide scarf of cream gauze, and a 
small, brilliantly-plumaged bird, or a seamew’s 
wing at the side. Light gauze wool mantles of 
transparent, rough-threaded, soft wool, are shown 
for slight extra wraps during the summer. They 
come in cardinal, cream, bine, rose, and black, and 
are trimmed with woollen lace. 

Some of our fair readers are constantly asking us 
for new fashions for children. Fashions for young 
children, however, do not change much for our little 
people, happily for them, and the shape adopted for 
their costumes during the last few years is so conve- 
nient and so graceful that we can scarcely wish to 
see them altered. The important point, indeed, is 
to leave to the limbs of the child perfect freedom. 
The American dress, with all its pretty modifica- 
tions, is now known by all mammas, and almost 
universally adopted. Indian Cashmere is just now 
the great resource for children’s costumes, as it is 
sufficiently light to be worn throughout the summer. 
It is very durable, and easily cleaned, which are 
great advantages where little people are concerned. 
In dark shades, sueh as marine-blue, iron-gray, 
bronze, maroon, and so on, Cashmere can be used 
for costumes destined for daily walks and rides, 





The American dress is in such cases made Princess 
fashion in front, with slightly pinched-in waist, and 
skirt put.on in large plaits behind, and ornamented 
iu front with pockets, This bedice may be low or 
high. There is a paletot to match for out-of-door 
wear, very long waisted, with large square pockets; 
this paletot is lined with flannel or thin silk, and can 
be worn in the many cool days that we find during 
the summer. It may be buttoned all the way down 
in front, or left partly open at pleasure. In that 
case, the fronts are sometimes rounded off; the 
back is shortei than the front, and ornamented with 
bows upon the seams, This model is more dressy 
and more suitable than the other for the grande 
toilette of our babies. It generally accompanies the 
low-necked dress with short sleeves, composed of 
Indian Cashmere, cream white, pale blue, pearl gray, 
dust gray, rose color, ete. A pretty chemisette of 
plaited cambric or thinner muslin, with long sleeves, 
ig worn inside, and tastefully trimmed with embroid- 
ery and lace around the throat and wrists. 

The low-necked bodice and short sleeves are fre- 
quently trimmed with bias folds of silk to match, 
which trimming may be continued over the seams 
of the front of the skirt, so as to simulate a tablier. 
Bands of broderie Anglaise, or strips of créme Cash. 
mere lace, may be let in under the bias of silk, giv- 
ing a very elegant finish to the toilet. As for hats, 
little girls either wear the small capote of drawn 
silk or of straw, or else the Aureola hat, with broad 
sloped-off brim; little boys, the yachting or sailor 
hat of brown or white straw, with a broad braid or 
band of silk around the crown. There are also some 
models in the Tyrolese style, but these are now 
much less popular than last year. 

Older girls are a miniature copy of their mammas 
in regard to costume. For the summer, the most 
elegant boots for out-door wear are mostly made 
with open-work barettés, or narrow straps, between 
which show the silk stockings to match with the 
toilet. The most elegant shoes have a strap upon 
the instep, in the style of the Louis Quinze Sabot. 
There are, after this model, most charming little 
shoes of colored silk and kid. For instance, a shoe 
of mauve kid, embroidered with Parmese violets 
and foliage; stockings to match of mauve silk ; em- 
broidered strap upon the instep. A shoe of cream- 
white kid, embroidered upon the front part and 
strap with hedge roses of several shades of pink and 
red. Stockings to match, of cream silk. Again, a 
blue kid shoe, embroidered with forget-me-nots, and 
silk stockings to correspond. And a most dainty 
Duchess slipper, of rose-colored kid, embroidered 
with rose-colored silk, and silver, and rose color, 
and white striped ribbed silk stockings. Ladies 
who do not care to have silk stockings in common 
wear, replace them by fine thread ones; and a black 
kid shoe, embroidered or not, is sufficiently elegant 
to wear on ordinary occasions with all summer 
toilets. 

A very pretty fichu has recently been introduced 
to wear over any dress. It consists of a band of silk 
embroidered with old silver. This band passes like 
a necklet around the top of the bodice, and forms a 
trimming as low as the waist; it fastens with a 
chased Renaissance key imitated in old silver. 

To brighten up the dark dresses which are still by 
so many worn as house dresses, there are collarettes 
of plaited Jésse, finished with purl edging. The most 
dressy ones are made of the new cream-colored crépe 
lisse, trimmed with folds of pale tinted China crape 
going around the neck, and held by long looped 
bows of gros grain ribbon. For slight mourning, 
these collarettes are entirely of pure white J/isse, 
with the purl edge. Fasqion. 
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FLAVORS, 
c ich Flavoring Exiracts of Choicest Fruits, 
One-third quantity more than equals ordinary flavors. 


$12 aday athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


UZZLE KEY RING—Something new and ori- 

ginal, never fails to interest and amuse; simply 
and durably constructed; price 20 cents. Agents 
wanted. Address H. APPLETON, Box 152, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 















Madame FOY’S 


(NZ 
fT CORSET SKIRT 
mA Increases In axa fds 


Nira Ax 

tf \f y/ a 
AVR) MY And for HEALTH, COMPORT, and STYLE 
rds is acknowledged THE BEST AR1ICLE of the 


x kind ever made. 
. For sale by ail leading jobbers and retailers. 
Beware of imitations and iu!ringementa, 
Manufactured Solely by 
] FOY & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn, 
5 to 20 petitey at home. Samples worth $1 
ree. Stinson & Co., Po: d, Maine. 

HOW LADIES CAN ECONOMIZE! 
Many of our lady friends are using the celebrated 
LEAMON’S ANILINE Dyes at their homes to recolor 
and restore all kinds of fabrics and fancy articles. 
They can be used with the greatest ease by any one. 
and we advise all to give them a trial. Very full 
directions are given with each package for silks, 
woollens, velvets, feathers, and many other articles, 
all of which can be colored with certain success. 
The druggists will give a book of instructions free: 
LEAMON’S ANILINE DyEs. Price 25 cts. 


BREBAN’S INTEREST TABLES. 


A copy will be sent on receipt of $4.50. Address 
L. A, GODEY 
N.E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sis., Philadeiphta. 
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A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and 
Female, in their locality. Terms and Outfit 
ree. Address P.O. VicKERY & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


““A DECIDED ADVANCE.”’ 


Fudges’ Report, Amer. Ins, Fair. 











& GIBBS 


Mark. 


WILLCOz 
Trade 


{Medallion in base of every machine.] 


WE W 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Awarded the grand ‘‘Gold Medal of Progress” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, and the “Scott 
Legacy Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, Oct., 1873 
No other Sewing Machine in the World has an 
Tension,” or any other of the Char- 
acteristic Features of this Machine, 
CORRESPONDENCE AND INVESTIGATION INVITED. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS §. M. CO., 
653 BROADWAY, New York. 
(Corner Bond St.) 

1127 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

BRANCHES IN LEADING CITIES. 


GERMANTOWN TELEGRAPH. 


THE BEST FAMILY PAPER PUBLISHED. 

Grest attention is paid to the AGRICULTURAL 
DEPARTMENT. Price $2 50 in advance; $3 if not 
paid in advance, Address 


P. R. FREAS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 











F_ Er. wAT tT, 
Agt., Manufacturer and Dealer, Wholesale and Retail, 
Trunks, Travelling Bags, Valises, Satchels, and Leather Goods 


OF ALL KINDS. 
AT THE OLD STAND, 


No. 14 N. Fourth St., between Market and Commerce, 
PHILA DETL.\YaiA. 





COLLINS, 


‘PRINTER, 


705 Jayne SrreeT, PHILADELPHIA. 
BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, JOBBING GENERALLY. 


Printing in all its Departments. 


UnsurpPAssEeD FacILITIES FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF A Book. 








GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK ADVERTISER. 





GOoODHWYZ’sS 
LADY'S BOOK 
1876. Volume 93. 1876. 

The Oldest Magazine in America. 
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STORIES BY CELEBRATED WRITERS. 


A PREMIUM CHROMO 
“TEE MORNING CAL.IL,,” 


WILL BE GIVEN 
«gr? every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays 
in Advance for 1876, and remits direct to this office. 


Be See Second Page of Cover for Terms, Clubbing, etc. 









































McCallum, 
Crease, & & Slean: 


i vee oF % 


\ ; ' VA 
CA RPETING S, The Standard Lotta Bustle has outsold every other 
Bustle in the market ral over. pr 
have been awarded by, mee. 
of the 


OUR: OWN MANUFACTURE | setnanet Te vic. The now form Ueteoh No.1 « 

ieee ea € Josing upOr Sitti 

AND paroraeyoR,  gnkeeeend patie 

g.overy te quirement >. They ar 

et a GE oe 

“1012 orm 10th Sees pal alto mant Bb teot ol 
A. W. THO™MAB, 


Cxtzsrnuy Sr, | "= Po as Me 
S MSs a 6, fn 

34 3 Sout 

PHIL ADELPHIA. CBS Pha ES Pe 

He TEuA NOTICE 

Having a few \cdptés remaining: on hand-of the following 


popular Chromos, we-will furnishthem: to our subscribers*and 
their friends at thelow*prices, gives below, and pay the postage :— 























ASKING -A BLESSING _ - - ~ $1.75 
THE OLD MILL - - - - 1.50 
THE SINGING LESSON - - - 75 
MY PET - - - - - 75 
OUR DARLING - - - - 75 
TRUE TO NATURE - - - 75 
THE RESCUE - - - - - 75 


Address L. A. GODEY, 
N. E. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


TJ... GAMP, 


e028 Chestnut, amci G10 Jayne Street. 


LITHOGRAPHIC ENGRAVING, PRINTING, ETC, 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHHS. 



























































SURES DYSPEPSIA. 





SELTZ ER 
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Sold by all Drugaists. 
THE CENTENNIAL | 


ART GALLERY, 


CONTAINING 


Fourteen Historical Steel-Plate Iliustrations, 











Also, Views of the Centennial Buildings—<Art Gallery, 
Main Building, Machinery Hall, Women’s Pavilion, Agricul- 
tural Building, Horticultural Building, Callowhill seats 
Bridge, and Girard Avenue Bridge. 


Price BO Cents, 


Address iL, A. GODEY, | 
N. EB. Cor. Sixth and Chestnut Bts,, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale by all News-Dealers. 
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